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Tue vitality and progress of archaeology so greatly depend on 
museums for systematic records, for the collation of objects, and 
for a storehouse of authority, that it seems worth while to review 
the general situation, and to trace the gradual emergence of 
objectives, which are now so clear-cut in aim and so exhaustive 
in scope as to justify us in believing that the museum ideal has 
at length been defined and stabilized. It is true that the field of 
activity has been much curtailed since what was first called the 
Home of the Muses was established by the Ptolemies at Alexandria. 
The Mouseion was more grandiose in scale and more liberal in its 
appeal than anything of later date, for not only did it comprise 
a theatre and banqueting-hall, a botanical garden and a menagerie, 
but it was a university and the centre from which radiated the 
whole intellectual life of a vast region. It was perhaps a little 
disdainful of the past, differing in this respect from the outlook 
of our own times, and yet in many ways our modern methods are 
modelled upon Alexandria far more than upon the direct but more 
recent ancestors of our museums, only dating back two and 
three hundred years. These were miscellaneous assemblages of 
bric-a-brac, of which the Tradescant Collection was a fair sample, 
containing many curiosities of nature to which fabulous properties 
were ascribed. The Royal Society possessed a bone from the 
skull of a mermaid. The horn of the unicorn was valued at 
a tremendous price. Mummies could always be sold to advantage, 
for when ground into powder their medicinal merits were great. 
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Quack remedies as well as superstition and witchcraft appear to 
have influenced the collector, though of course in certain branches 
the enterprise of the sixteenth or seventeenth centuries differed 
but little from our own. The accumulation of coins and medals 
was for obvious reasons one of the most popular and widespread 
types of collection ; arms and armour were gathered at every 
Court. 

Meanwhile, however, during the first half of the eighteenth 
century collectors were busily pursuing more profitable ends ; 
the Harleian and Cotton Libraries, which formed the basis of the 
British Museum, were the result of a consistent and enlightened 
spirit. Dr. Johnson defines the Museum as a depository of learned 
curiosities. Far more notable was the declaration in the preamble 
of the Act establishing the British Museum, that ‘all arts and 
sciences have a connexion with each other’. At the moment of 
its inception in 1753 the British Museum contained a great 
variety of subject-matter, including, in addition to the parent 
libraries, the Sloane Collections specified in the preamble of the 
Act (26 Geo. II 22), ‘... books, drawings, manuscripts, prints, 
medals and coins, ancient and modern, antiquities, seals, cameas 
and intaglios, precious stones, agates, jaspers, vessells of agate and 
jasper, chrystals, mathematical instruments, drawings and pictures, 
and all other things in the said collection or museum....’ As time 
went on the classification became more exact, and separate depart- 
ments came into existence. This year, for example, the Botanical 
Department celebrates its centenary as a distinct branch. In con- 
trast to the British Museum, the Louvre sprang into existence 
ready-made on the decree of the Convention Nationale, which 
established the ‘ National Museum of Arts’ in the old Palace, 
and endowed it with expropriations. It has never quite recovered 
the freedom and initiative which pertain to museums more 
laboriously started. Nor indeed were the true objectives of the 
museum very palpable at first. Their emergence was gradual, 
and at first vague. The museum was treated as a source of 
recreation for the public, and in so far as students were concerned 
no very widespread welcome was offered. Even as late as 1855 
the restrictions on entry to the Louvre were formidable. On 
week-days a ticket was nearly always necessary, while foreigners 
had to produce their passports. The system of cartes personnelles 
led to many abuses. In England too visitors were looked upon 
with suspicion: consider, for instance, the evidence given to 
a Select Committee of Parliament by Sir Henry Ellis, the Director 
and Principal Librarian of the British Museum. This was in 
1841, during an inquiry into the circumstances and conditions 
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of our national monuments. The fear of desecrating the Sabbath 
was a potent weapon against Sunday opening ; the paucity of staff 
a strong argument against greater freedom of public access. Here 
are some curious passages from the cross-examination of Sir Henry 
(roth June 1841): 


2959. The CHAIRMAN (Mr. JOSEPH HUME). Is then your principal 
objection to any portion of the Sabbath being so appropriated on 
behalf of the servants of the establishment ?—(Sir HENRY ELLIs). No, 
not my principal objection; because I think that it is profaning the 
Sabbath to open places of amusement on that day. 

2960. Do you consider the British Museum a place of amusement ?— 
It would be merely a place of amusement on the Sunday; unless you 
opened the library. It would be only for people to look at statues 
and natural history. 

2961. Is not Sunday afternoon a time of which thousands in London 
avail themselves for amusement, and would it not be better that those 
persons should have an opportunity of going into the Museum, as they 
can now go into the palace at Hampton Court, instead of going to 
public-houses ?—I do not think that the Museum would be an attrac- 
tion to any party who might be inclined to go into a public-house on 
the Sunday. 

2962. You consider the Museum a mere show, without affording 
any instruction to the visitors?—On the Sunday it would be a mere 
show. 

2963. Why should it be a mere show on the Sundays and instructive 
on the week-days?—Because I consider the most useful part of the 
Museum is the library, which, of course, you would not open on the 
Sunday. 

2964. I am speaking of the other part of the Museum; if there are 
thousands in London who have not time on the week-days, but who 
are desirous of seeing the Museum, do you not consider that great loss 
occurs to the community by their being deprived of that opportunity >— 
I cannot see that. 

2965. If you were yourself desirous to see those objects of curiosity, 
and were confined for six days in the week to business, would you not 
think it a loss not to be able to see them on the Sunday ?—No, it is 
a thing I should never look for. 

2966. (Mr. EWART). Are you aware that Hampton Court Palace is 
open on the Sundays?—I was not aware of it till I heard it in this 
room ; it is a thing I did not expect. 

2967. (Mr. GOULBURN). When you see the numbers that visit the 
Museum on the week-days, do you apprehend that there can be any 
large portion of the population debarred from seeing the Museum ?— 
No. 

2968. (Mr. EWART). Must there not be a great portion of the 
population constantly employed in the three days during which the 
Museum is open to the public?—I think they all have holidays at 
some time or other. 

Q2 
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2969. (CHAIRMAN). Your opinion is that it would be a profanation 
to admit them on Sundays ?—Yes. 

2970. (Mr. GOULBURN). By ‘profanation’ you mean interfering 
with the discharge of the religious duties which ought to be observed 
on that day ?—Yes, I do. 

2971. (CHAIRMAN). Are you aware that on Sunday afternoon the 
public-houses in the neighbourhood of London are fuller than on any 
other day of the week ?—I cannot give an answer to that question, for 
I go very little about London on the Sunday. 

2972. Then, in fact, you are not acquainted with the habits of the 
population of London ?—Not as relates to public-houses. 

2973. You are not aware how they spend their time on Sundays ?>— 
No; if I accidentally pass a public-house I may see people in it, but 
I have never given it a thought as to the great number that attend the 
public-houses. 

2974. Do you consider it preferable that any portion of the working 
classes should pass their time in the Museum rather than in the public- 
house ?—I do not think that the people who attend the public-houses 
would come to the Museum on the Sunday. 

2975. (Mr. GOULBURN). Are you not aware that a great part of the 
population can only attend church service in the afternoon ?—A large 
proportion, I conceive. 

2976. Have not of late afternoon services become almost universal 
throughout London in the churches ?— Yes, in many parishes. 

2977. (Mr. EWART). Would your objection equally apply if the 
Museum was to be opened at hours on the Sunday on which service 
is not to be performed ?—I think it would. 

2978. Do you think that it is more injurious to the public’ to walk 
in the Museum than to walk in the park ?—I hardly know how to 
answer the question. 

2979. You would not restrict them from walking in the parks ?— 
No, for that is good for the health. 

2980. And you think it is more injurious and more immoral for 
persons to walk in the Museum than to walk in the park on the 
Sunday ?—No, I do not know that it would be positively more 
immoral. 


I can picture in my mind the horror inspired by these revolu- 
tionary M.P.s who suggested that people might look upon the 
Museum as a pleasant alternative to a tavern, and even to do so 
on Sunday afternoons. Unless the Library were opened the 
Museum would merely be a ‘ place of amusement ’—and only for 
people to look at statues and natural history. Indeed, one gathers 
that museums had come to be regarded as a resort for privileged 
and highly qualified groups to the exclusion of the public as 
a whole. At this period Westminster Abbey and St. Paul’s 
Cathedral were largely inaccessible to the public, even during the 
hours of public worship. One must remember that in the forties 
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the staff available for supervision and control of visitors was 
limited. The apprehension of robbery has always been insistent. 
When Queen Christina visited France she obtained permission 
to see Mazarin’s palace. The cardinal instructed Colbert, who 
had been detailed to accompany the distinguished visitor, that the 
queen was to be prevented from entering the small rooms lest the 
small pictures should prove an irresistible temptation. Generally 
speaking one may say that the British Museum is adequately 
though not extravagantly staffed—the personnel now numbering 
about 450 in all, while that of the Victoria and Albert is a little 
smaller. In certain departments an increase would be serviceable 
in order that specialized cataloguing and research might be more 
rapidly encompassed, thus promoting the progress of scholarship 
generally ; but, as I say, taking existing circumstances into account, 
it cannot be said that the Bloomsbury establishment is under- 
manned. 

When, however, one considers the question of housing and 
accommodation generally, the situation to-day is far less satis- 
factory. The British Museum building at least possesses the 
advantage of having been specially constructed—for many 
museums have had to make the best of disused palaces, such as 
the Louvre or the Mauritzhuis ; in other cases a fortress has been 
adapted—the Bargello or the Castello at Milan. In Nuremberg 
a conventual building has become the Germanisches Museum, 
and in Rome the Baths of Diocletian provide a home for collec- 
tions of classical sculpture. It is unfortunate that so many of the 
buildings erected ad hoc should have been constructed at a time 
when the functions of the museum were still inchoate. The 
British Museum itself is a grandiose building, and designed on 
such generous lines that many of the galleries, though unscientific 
in their distribution of space and light, none the less provide very 
dignified emplacement for large-scale exhibits; but its northern 
extension, and likewise the new museums at South Kensington, 
are not well suited to modern requirements—the buildings in 
question having been designed just too soon. The fact is that 
the attention of the architect must no longer be concentrated on 
exhibition galleries alone. While all deference is paid to the 
occasional visitor, the obligations towards students are being more 
frankly acknowledged. Adequate space for study, for storage of 
ancillary specimens, for preparation and mounting, and photo- 
graphic work, must all be provided—unseen by the public, but 
of vital importance, and unfortunately greatly increasing the space 
required for a scientific and up-to-date establishment. Nothing 
could be worse than the arrangement and design of many of those 
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provincial museums scattered all over the Continent, where showy 
and indeed magnificent buildings are ill-adapted for their real 
purpose. In France some of these local museums were established 
during the Revolution. Two hundred and fifty of the provincial 
libraries of France must now be a century old—contrast that with 
what this country possessed in the twenties! The Louvre itself, 
under the decree of the Convention Nationale of 23rd July 1793, 
was thrown open to the public and thus became ‘the National 
Museum of France. Inventories of confiscated libraries and 
works of art had already been ordered in 1792, and a vast accumu- 
lation of treasures of every description had been amassed in various 
secularized buildings all over France. From 1795 onwards the 
new provincial museums were opened, largely founded upon 
these expropriations, and ever since they have been enriched by 
purchases made by the State. ‘Don de l’état’ is a superscription 
which arouses suspicion and often ridicule, for the objects of State 
patronage, generally works of art of ample proportions, were not 
infrequently chosen for personal reasons rather than those of 
abstract aesthetics. The number of French galleries and museums 
is large. Fifteen were founded in 1800 on the proceeds of military 
successes ; others have been set up to house large deposits of 
varying quality sent from the central collections ; 250 at least are 
predominantly archaeological. Mingled among exhibits poorly 
displayed and of indifferent value are objects of the very greatest 
importance ; but the impression left on the mind is too often one 
of dissatisfaction, as the evidence of efficient curatorship and 
studied expansion is often lacking. The State exercises little 
control over the provincial collection to which it contributes so 
largely: apart from the right of the prefect to nominate the 
curator, the central government disinterested itself in the manage- 
ment until 1910, when a greater measure of responsibility was 
assumed. Parliament had been intrigued by the fact that the 
museum of Limoges had vanished, including two hundred pictures 
which had been dispersed. At Lisieux the annual sum voted for 
upkeep was two hundred francs, and there were many other stories 
of indifference. Public opinion was in fact impelled to assert 
itself ; the Royal Ordinance of 1839 had placed municipal libraries 
under a considerable measure of State control ; museums still 
retained greater freedom, and there has been considerable progress 
in recent years. It was the dead-alive provincial museum of 
France and Italy which aroused the outbursts of Marinetti and 
his futurist friends, who denounced the ‘ passatista’ in terms of 
fervent abuse—he claimed credit for what he called the lyric and 
sibylline virulence of his revolutionary plea that churches and 
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picture-galleries were prisons of art. He identified museums with 
cemeteries. He considered a racing motor-car far more beautiful 
than the Venus of Samothrace. He threatened to set fire to the 
public collections of Italy, and at one time it was believed that his 
enthusiastic disciples intended to begin operations. 

In the nineties the museum mania in Italy reached its climacteric. 
Pictures were withdrawn from churches to be replaced by copies. 
Tombs were removed, external and internal statuary, wayside 
shrines, and, indeed, objects of all descriptions were amassed with 
undiscriminating zeal. The museum buildings were often with- 
out heating apparatus or adequate protection from scorching 
sunshine. In 1903 I made a schedule of places where there was 
no supervision of visitors. Admission charges were high and 
universal. Labels and catalogues were woefully deficient. Instead 
of descriptive labels the Civic Museum at Padua put notices 
‘non toccare’ on to every exposed object of art. On the picture 
it was ‘si prega caldamente di non toccare i quadri’. At this 
time the authorities were fond of hygienic maxims. Printed slips 
headed ‘igienica massima’ drew attention in huge letters to 
certain homilies ...‘Non si deve sputare sul pavimento... 
Lotto contro la tubercolosi’. 

Even now there is an excessive tendency to remove the work 
of art from the original home for which it was designed, and this 
is too often done without sufficient excuse either as regards 
exposure to the weather or from general risks of injury. The 
transfer to museums does not always connote better custody or 
greater caution in repairing damage. The inauguration of a 
museum used to be quite a menace to the charm and history of 
some little township of Central Italy. As Walter Pater said, the 
work of Luca della Robbia, like Tuscan wine, lost its savour 
when removed from its birthplace. The migration to these 
smaller museums where masterpieces are smothered by rubbish, 
where everything is crowded together into stiff undisciplined 
regiments, produced resentment against a system which withdrew 
an artistic heritage from public enjoyment. In brief there was 
inexcusable exaggeration, and where climatic conditions permit 
many of these objects might well be replaced in their original 
positions. A third-class object in a museum can be promoted to 
a much higher category of merit when replaced in its old 
harmonious environment. 

In point of fact there is nothing more depressing than the 
neglected and moribund museum. No museum exhibit can be 
in the place, surroundings, or possession for which it was 
originally intended. Everything has been removed from its own 
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station. Unless intelligently disposed the museum becomes a 
weariness and an offence. We are all familiar with collections 
where the objects congest one another, with no regard for 
sequence or for classification, where their condition is bad, their 
description inadequate, their housing defective, and their super- 
vision nil. Many years ago a French critic, complaining of the 
parlous state of provincial collections, said that the average curator 
was able to restore, which was equivalent to destroying ; was able 
to lend, which was much the same thing as losing ; but was unable 
to make an inventory or a catalogue, which was not very different 
from being at the mercy of the bandit. Notwithstanding loss by 
theft, sophistication, and decay, the bulk of these collections is 
still intact, awaiting the moment when enlightened treatment will 
pay deference to their social and educational value. In this 
country the provincial museum neither has to boast the magnifi- 
cent exterior, nor to lament the squalid interior so common on 
the Continent. Most of ours are supported by a municipal rate, 
being associated with the Public Library and Art Gallery, under 
the management of a committee appointed by the local authority 
concerned. Some of these collections are managed with marked 
efficiency and are the source of well-deserved civic pride. But their 
contents are usually second-rate. They have received no bounty 
from the State—no expropriated property at home or treasures 
from foreign conquest—they have not inherited secularized build- 
ings or disused palaces, and few of them are much more than 
half a century old. Their wealth therefore cannot be compared 
with that of analogous buildings overseas: for their contents are 
attributable to local generosity aided by modest purchase-grants 
derived from a limited rate, with occasional loans from the State. 
Their services, however, are of immense value to the community, 
for they provide a centre and a rallying-point for students in 
every branch of art and archaeology ; and if their net output may 
seem discouraging in extent, the future is on their side, and they 
must receive every possible support. 

It is sometimes argued that the poverty of local museums and 
the congestion of our great central museums suggest a mutual 
remedy—namely, that exhibits should be transferred from London 
to the provinces. The idea is plausible. Superfluities should be 
discreetly weeded out, and the curator has a duty of extrusion as 
well as his more common function of acceptance ; but it is not 
always easy to decline the proffered gift, which may emanate from 
some personage of local prominence, and often enough a welcome 
object is merged in a quantity of second-rate goods, with a con- 
dition that all must be accepted and exhibited together. The 
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Louvre is seriously prejudiced by the numerous legacies which 
preclude the scientific classification of the objects—and the testator, 
whose desire would appear to be to draw attention to his own 
generosity, makes an error of psychology. His collections are 
grouped in a room called after himself. His vanity would be 
better served were the objects placed in their proper sequence and 
positions, for the testator’s name would be attached to gifts in all 
corners of the museum, to the wider dissemination of his fame. 
It is certainly the duty of the Keepers of the National Museums 
in London to make proper use of their superfluous duplicates, 
either selling them in order to purchase fresh specimens, or else 
presenting or lending them to other museums. 21,000 duplicate 
books came to the British Museum with the accession of the 
Royal Library in 1823. In those days there were but few 
alternative destinations, and one regrets the sale of 12,000 duplicate 
books from the British Museum Library in 1831-2: the sum 
realized was small, and one feels that these books could have been 
more usefully distributed among other libraries. By 1850 it was 
estimated that the Museum contained 50,000 duplicates—some 
few were disposed of, but the bulk was wisely retained for general 
use, while a large quantity was devoted to improving the depart- 
mental libraries, which are of the greatest consequence. It is 
much too readily assumed that duplicate books or exhibits as such 
are superfluous. There is not merely an advantage, but an 
obvious duty to concentrate specimens at the chief” centres of 
learning : this no doubt applies in a very special degree to certain 
branches of scientific research, but it is also true of archaeology. 
One can easily be misled by a single specimen, whereas a group 
of examples and analogies may give the true reply to some 
intricate problem. 

Some of the difficulties now encountered by museums can 
doubtless be solved by better financial support. For the moment 
it is clear that nothing can be expected from the Treasury ; nor 
would public opinion welcome any increase in admission fees, 
which for the most part were extended during the War, though 
the British Museum successfully resisted pressure to impose them 
at all, Nor does the Victoria and Albert Museum charge for 
admission. The income from this source is inconsiderable—at 
the National Gallery, for instance, it is £1,700 a year and is 
justified by the convenience of students and copyists. At the 
five National Museums of Paris, including Versailles, the receipts 
last year amounted to 4,870,000 francs, which is a high proportion 
of the total outlay. In Italy the number of days upon which 
admission is free has been recently increased, but the charges are 
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still heavy, and it constantly happens that the townsman of 
humble means is only able to visit the museums on _ holidays. 
Foreign visitors are often the only occupants of some of the most 
famous picture-galleries in the world. 

It is quite clear that in this country any proposal to increase 
museum incomes by such methods would arouse keen resistance : 
in any case the proceeds would be small, and as our museums 
and galleries are now looked upon as primarily educational, 
whereas the foreign ones are so often treated as places of amuse- 
ment or curiosity, such a course would offend against public 
policy. Again, the income from the sale of catalogues and photo- 
graphs, the growth of which is most satisfactory evidence of 
increasing public concern, cannot be stimulated beyond a certain 
point, nor is the sale of our remaining duplicates always desirable. 
In short there seems no extraneous source of income which can 
help our collections—we have not even a casket of jewels to sell 
for their benefit. The French museums get 220,000 francs 
a year from the proceeds of the sale of Madame Thiers’s famous 
pearl necklace, in addition to a substantial sum arising from the 
sale of crown jewels in 1925. The grant-in-aid for acquisitions 
for the current year amounts to £25,000 at Bloomsbury, and 
£16,000 at the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

If the State has been unable to increase the money grants to 
our museums proportionately to the increased sums voted to 
other Departments of State, we must gratefully acknowledge that 
relief of taxation conceded to individuals is resulting in a money 
advantage to the National Collections. Under 11 & 12 Geo. V, 
ch. 32, any object of national or artistic interest which is sold to 
public bodies 1s exempt from death duties. This embodies and 
extends the principle laid down in 1799, when the Cracherode 
bequest to the British Museum was exempted from payment of 
these duties (39 Geo. III, ch. 73)—modest and exiguous in those 
days, but their scale has risen steeply during recent years ; the 
result of exemption is in effect to absolve the vendor from a 
deduction from the proceeds of sale, of a sum which may amount 
to over 40 per cent. of the value. In other words, the State can 
pay so much less than any other buyer without the vendor being 
out of pocket. This is an advantage of which the Treasury 
should avail itself to the utmost, for it must be acknowledged, 
even by those who look askance upon museums and so forth, 
that regarded as an investment the accretion of values has been 
immense. In no other department of the State has capital value 
accrued with such a regular and consistent increment. Apart 
from the question of selling to the State, the exemption from 
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death duties of objects of national importance in the field of the 
arts and sciences is now a recognized necessity. In the relevant 
clause of the Finance Act of 1921 objects of national, scientific, 
or artistic interest are exempted from the duties ‘if sold to the 
National Gallery, British Museum, or other similar national 
institution, any University, any County Council, any Municipal 
Corporation in the United Kingdom, or the National Art- 
Collections Fund’. It will be observed that the definition both 
of exemptible objects and destinations is widely drawn, and I may 
add that the clause is generously interpreted. A similar exemp- 
tion from duties payable on decease is granted in favour of the 
same category of objects, so long as they remain unsold by the 
legatee or his successor in title. This is of the very greatest 
importance. Without some such alleviation the export of these 
objects, already proceeding at a rate which many think alarming, 
would be increased to a vertiginous speed. The result of this 
clause is to check the tendency to sell—principally of course to 
foreign markets ; the gallery and museum provide the alternative 
to such an exodus. Although the growing demand has raised 
prices to a sensational extent the problem is old, and many have 
been the attempts at its solution. The classical example is the 
Editto Pacca of April 1820, which governed the export of objects 
of art and antiquity from the Papal Territories. Cardinal Pacca 
drafted his sixty-one clauses under three main headings: first, 
the penal clauses which imposed a fine of 200 scudi Soe those 
detected exporting without due sanction ; secondly, the right of 
pre-emption was given to the Government ; and, finally, an export 
tax of 20 per cent. was imposed. But the famous edict was a 
formality, an exhortation rather than a penal law. There was no 
catalogue or schedule of the objects to which the edict applied. 
The right of pre-emption was platonic. During the fifty years 
of its currency no fine was imposed, nor did any prosecution 
arise from the edict ; and, finally, when the papal rule came to an 
end, the new Italian Government could find no copy of the Act 
in the papal archives. A copy was secured from the printers, 
and a few years later the edict was again put into force, and this 
time with some decision. The immediate result was to transfer 
the art market of Rome to Venice and Florence. Lawsuits 
became frequent. Among those which attracted attention was 
the case of the Bindo Altoviti bust by Benvenuto Cellini. The 
Altoviti Palace, where the bronze was preserved, overhung the 
Tiber, and had to be demolished to ease the stream. Prince 
Altoviti proposed to remove the bust to his family home at 
Florence where he intended to live. Tuscany being a foreign 
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country within the meaning of the Act, permission was refused, 
and the bronze remained packed up in Rome. It was ultimately 
sold. The prince was detected and fined 140,000 lire : it was 
generally stated that as a work of art the bust was of mediocre 
value. The Italian law has now been revised and of course 
applies to the whole country. Its tendency is to restrict trade 
and not to discourage fraud. In 1920 an Act was passed by the 
French Parliament permitting a veto on the export of works of 
art, but after a year the Act was repealed as unworkable. The 
fact is that with an international art market, and in the absence 
of very exact schedules and catalogues, it is extremely difficult to 
legislate in a simple and equitable fashion upon the movement 
and marketing of portable objects. It is constantly suggested, for 
instance, that purchase funds for public collections should be built 
up upon export taxes, or else by means of an ad valorem tax upon 
the sale of works of art by auction. In practice these plausible 
schemes would break down: to single out works of art as a 
single commodity to pay a special auction tax would of course 
divert the business to private salesmanship: to tax these objects 
when exported would introduce many complications, vexatious to 
legitimate trade, injurious to living artists, and, moreover, the net 
gain to the Exchequer would be meagre. Such expedients here 
and elsewhere represent a genuine and widespread fear that a 
national patrimony may be dispersed, and, likewise, that further 
income is needed for the maintenance and upkeep of existing 
collections. These of course vary in their nature and require- 
ments. One large group consists of the castle or palace— 
Fontainebleau, Versailles, Hampton Court, Caserta, Edinburgh 
Castle—every country possesses them, where the history of a 
court or fortress is embodied in the structure itself; these are 
most serviceable assets of public education and enjoyment. A 
second category, where no purchase grants are required, would 
comprise the museum founded by some individual and handed 
on to the community— Hertford House, the Poldi Pezzoli 
Gallery at Milan, the André Jaquemart Museum in Paris. There 
is another type, still more personal in character, such as the Soane 
Museum in London, the Plantin Museum at Antwerp, and 
others connected with the fame of some great man. Again, there 
are museums of medicine, music, drama, postal services, ship- 
building, engineering, and so forth. Some of: these institutions 
too often deserve the name of ‘dead museum’, and unless kept 
with zeal and affection easily degenerate into assemblages of 
curiosities. It is in favour of the great national museums, 
where expansion is constant and imperative, that financial expe- 
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dients are so often proposed. In the British Museum, for instance, 
the Copyright Acts impose on the authorities the obligation to 
accept all publications, whereas the other libraries privileged under 
the Acts are free to make their own selections. This accession 
of books demands the annual addition of one mile of bookshelves 
at Bloomsbury, and it is commonly stated that the available space 
is already much congested. In Paris the accessions require a 
kilometre of new shelving every year, and it is predicted that in 
sixteen years time overcrowding will be so serious as to produce 
chaos. A new Bibliotheque Nationale will be needed. These 
circumstances will impel museum directors to be more rigorous 
than hitherto in rejecting superfluous additions in all departments, 
thus economizing space and perhaps raising the standard of 
exhibit. But the museum which cannot compete effectively for 
the acquisition of essential objects is in a difficult and sometimes 
in a parlous state. In the past the Treasury has often come to 
the help in emergencies when some desideratum of special 
importance has come to the market—indeed from 1800 onwards 
the British Museum was constantly augmented by individual 
collections acquired en dlc. As time goes on we have to meet 
growing competition from American sources, measured both in 
readiness to pay and in ability to select. This intervention will 
be permanent. The establishment of museums in the United 
States tends to become a fashionable pursuit ; they are usually 
well endowed, and the European market will be invaded and 
pervaded by buyers who are already to some extent influenced 
by considerations of local emulation. Prices have been forced to 
fantastic levels. It may be argued that the great work of art is 
never too dearly assessed, but it seems absurd that a single 
picture should realize a larger sum than that earned by the 
painter in his lifetime. America is chiefly concerned to acquire 
books and objects of fine art. They have not yet made much 
impact upon the ethnographic or archaeological market ; but as 
I reminded the Society last year there is a growing desire to 
purchase documents and archives of all descriptions. We must 
anticipate that the range of purchase will extend. 

Recent legacies bequeathed to American museums are so large 
as to make us doubt if our exiguous purchase-grants can ever 
hope to withstand the overwhelming pressure. Two museums 
have recently been endowed with capital resources amounting to 
nearly ten million pounds sterling. We are in the centre of the 
market and must make the most of our strategic position. We 
can obtain all information promptly and often in time to act with 
decision. Moreover, we know exactly what we want, and we are 
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far less likely to make mistakes than our competitors: Though 
our means are small we remain formidable factors in the 
struggle. 

We can no longer buy at the derisory figures of old days, 
George the Third’s fine copy of the Editio princeps of Homer cost 
ten shillings. The labels at the Victoria and Albert Museum 
used to state the prices paid, but the practice has been abandoned 
as it used to divert my attention and that of others from the 
object itself, exciting envy for the chances available in art markets 
half a century ago, and admiration for the promptness with which 
they were seized. Bargains, no doubt, still occur, but all circum- 
stances combine to make them less frequent. The trade is 
organized very completely, while the vendor who has heard of 
sensational prices paid for well-known things places inflated 
estimates on his own third-class goods. Museums, however, 
must acquire. They must fill up their blanks ; there must be 
a constant sense of movement and progress, and an untiring 
improvement in arrangement and classification. Some museums 
it is true retain vitality without increasing their exhibits, the 
Wallace Collection being perhaps the best-known example, though 
it must be remembered that one of its chief objects is to show 
the decorous arrangement of a great town house. The ready- 
made museum, which springs into existence as a finished article, 
is rare and should not be too freely multiplied: the ordinary 
museum as we know it is an organic growth, requiring sustenance, 
and constantly renewing its vitality by access to new movements 
in education and research. 

Indeed so long as the museum keeps in touch with educational 
ideals it will preserve its youth while best serving public interests. 
For long this obligation was totally forgotten, here and elsewhere ; 
but it was certainly present to the remarkable men whose views 
on the subject were embodied in the preamble of the Act 
establishing the British Museum. The collection, they say, is to 
be ‘kept for the use and benefit of the public, with free access to 
view and peruse the same at all stated and convenient seasons, 
agreeable to the will and intentions of the testator . . . The said 
Museum (it continues)... is to be maintained, not only for the 
inspection and entertainment of the learned and curious, but for 
the general use and benefit of the public.’ Nothing could be 
more explicit—more enlightened in recognition of the dual 
obligation of a public museum—and all the more remarkable as 
a promulgation of such principles in the middle of the eighteenth 
century. Pope’s satire on our Fellow Thomas Hearne was 
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neither an unusual nor an unpopular travesty of the ‘learned and 
curious’ of his day : 


But who is he, in closet close ypent 

of sober face, with learned dust besprent ? 
Right well mine eyes arede the myster wight 
on parchment scraps yfed, and WORMIUS hight. 
To future ages may thy dulness last 

as thou preserv’st the dulness of the past! 


The British Museum in its earliest years was indeed a singular 
medley of treasures and trash, indifferently housed, and poorly 
exhibited : the separation into different departments was gradual, 
but the creation of each new branch permitted the growth of 
a specialized staff, and a more intensive use of the national 
possessions. But the authorities were slow to move, and after 
half a century seem to have become impervious alike to menace 
and to appeals. The constitution of the museum with its two 
and a half dozen trustees was what one would have expected at 
this period. The reign of George I] was a combination of force 
hedged around with pomposity, of alertness held in leash by 
obstruction, of intellectual ambition struggling against protocol 
and etiquette. The Gregorian Calendar had just been accepted— 
the early stages of excavation at Pompeii had aroused the world 
to great potentialities : the first volumes of the Encyclopédie were 
marking certain awakenings, and Dr. Johnson was finishing the 
work which gave him the title of ‘eminent lexicographer’. 
Reynolds had just come to London to paint ; our Fellow Robert 
Adam had just gone to Italy to study architecture—Gray’s Elegy 
struck the note of Romanticism in an age which in other respects 
was over apt to materialism. One sometimes asks if this happy 
combination of circumstances might have led to a great intellec- 
tual development moving parallel with the industrial revolution. 
All the elements of a far-reaching renaissance seemed at hand, 
with the expectation of a rich harvest, but national activities still 
tended towards scientific enterprise, to be thenceforward associated 
directly with commercial adventures ; other branches of learning 
lost for the time whatever chance they had ever had of securing 
precedence. 

The British Museum during the last half of the eighteenth 
century pursued a very equable existence, its first three directors 
being, like Sir Hans Sloane, members of the medical profession. 
Later the classicists had their revenge, particularly in the time of 
Panizzi, who proclaimed that he would not sacrifice an Aldine, 
no not for the carcasses of three mammoths. Little was done to 
enlarge the scope of the museum. Difficulties of access were 
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notorious, three to four months, together with at least two 
personal visits, being often necessary for obtaining admission 
tickets, which were not abolished till 1808. The history of the 
museum from the latter part of the century up to 1835 or 1840 
suggests a reluctance on the part of the authorities to make any 
concession to the ordinary public. ‘It is an ancient misapplied 
and almost ... useless institution ’—such was the verdict of 
Sir Humphrey Davy, who considered that no country could be 
placed below our own in respect of collections of ancient art or 
modern science. A pamphlet of the thirties which attracted some 
attention was entitled ‘ What is the use of the British Museum ?’ 
William Cobbett asked the same question in 1833—‘ Of what 
use was the British Museum? Why should tradesmen and 
farmers be called upon to pay for the support of a place which 
was intended only for the amusement of the curious and rich? 
and not for the benefit or instruction of the poor?... for his 
own part he did not know where the British Museum was, nor 
did he know much of the contents of it, but from the little he had 
heard of it, even if he knew where it was, he would not take the 
trouble of going to see it.’ 

It must be remembered that notwithstanding the growing 
interest shown in France during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, in organizing museums, and in laying down the lines of 
their philosophy, we held aloof from progressive movements. 
France had no less than 250 public libraries in 1835, many of 
them doubtless no more than dull ill-used book stacks, but none 
the less exercising their influence in the maintenance of art and 
archaeology. We could show little either in our public possessions 
or in our enthusiasm for our treasures to compare with the French 
attitude. Sir Henry Ellis informed the Select Committee of the 
House of Commons that as late as 1824 there was still a quantity 
of crusts or fragments of manuscripts remaining unopened since 
they were injured in the Cotton Library conflagration nearly a 
hundred years before. No less than 130 manuscripts were in that 
condition. ‘Quieta non movere’ is a dusty and soporific maxim to 
apply to a museum ; and indeed the constitution of the place was 
not designed for briskness or gaiety. Thirty trustees chosen in 
1753 to include nearly all the great people in Church and State 
formed a lugubrious body for such a trust. In 1835-6, when the 
House of Commons was inquiring into the museum and its 
management, many questions were asked about the successors of 
the original magnates, the majority of whom were appointed 
ex officio, ‘ Are any of the Trustees men of science ?—I cannot 
answer the question’, replied Sir Henry Ellis, the Principal 
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Librarian ; ‘I have known them as Trustees of the Museum with- 
out knowing their studies.’ And when asked as to the literary 
qualifications of the Board, he replied, ‘1 conceive it never entered 
into the contemplation of the Trustees to select poets and 
historians’ (to fill vacancies), As to suggesting improvement or 
alteration with respect to the constitution, ‘I cannot’, he said ; ‘as 
far as relates to the constitution of it, I believe it to be as faith- 
fully administered and as perfectly administered as such an 
institution can allow.’ The Keeper of Printed Books derived the 
substance of his income from a living in Cambridgeshire. Sir 
Henry Ellis himself was impelled to supplement his salary by 
fees drawn as joint secretary to our Society. He was a faithful 
officer, having only missed two of our meetings in forty years. 
On the other hand, 1 ought to announce that between 1832 and 
1834 one of my predecessors in the Presidency, and as such an 
ex officio trustee of the museum, only attended two of its meetings 
out of a possible score of sixty-three. 

In point of fact the outlook of the museum at this period was 
narrow, the buildings inadequate, and many of the staff listless 
under the control of lethargic trustees. The place had to be 
closed early because artificial light was too great a risk. The 
general public was held at arm’s length. The museum was shut 
up for cleaning during the periods of public holidays for several 
weeks of what was called ‘judicious exclusion ’—this objection to 
changing the date was resolutely maintained. ‘The most mis- 
chievous part of the population is abroad and about at such 
a time’, explained Sir Henry Ellis : ‘the more vulgar class would 
crowd into the Museum.’ As for making greater use of the 
library there again difficulties were insuperable—dangers of dis- 
honest readers seemed to loom large in the mind of the officials, 
while the respectable students would resent supervision. ‘Our 
readers would be very averse or might even refuse to sit in the 
Museum Reading-room, if they knew that a Bow Street officer 
was Officially planted there.’... ‘ Your servants and attendants 
are there, are they not ?—Yes, the attendants.’ . . . ‘ What 
difference is there between attendants employed to watch the people 
and the secret police of Paris (in the Bibliotheque Nationale) ?— 
There would be something repulsive to Englishmen in knowing 
that they were watched by the police.’ An explanation of this 
perverse attitude must be sought in the gradual departure from 
the original aims laid down for the museum. The liberal inten- 
tions set forth in the parent Act of Parliament were obscured and 
finally smothered by the theory that the museum and its library 
were the preserve of a little group of scholars. When Mr. 
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Forshall, the secretary of the museum, was pressed to explain 
his objection to making the library more accessible, he replied that 
‘the Library is not intended as a library of Education, but as a 
library of Research’. It is of course true that the library is not 
intended for people who have to learn lessons ; the regulations 
of to-day rightly lay down that the reading-rooms are not intended 
for persons who are preparing for examinations, or competing for 
prizes. But Mr. Forshall’s evidence went much farther, and its 
whole tenor embodied the faliacy that the library could not serve 
both objectives, namely education and research, which up to 
a certain point are complementary and interchangeable terms in 
the world of scholarship. It is clear, moreover, that a far-reaching 
misconception of the scale and standard of museum obligations 
was proving a fatal obstacle to enlightened progress. The parlia- 
mentary inquiry to which I have referred made a number of 
recommendations, very moderate in scope, which were considered 
by the trustees with mild and well-bred resignation. But alacrity 
was deficient. Nothing in particular seems to have been done, 
and soon afterwards a Royal Commission was appointed, which 
began evidence in July 1847 and reported in 1850. The reference 
directed the commissioners to inquire into the constitution and 
government of the British Museum, with a view to advancing 
literature, science, and the arts. The reference to literature was 
interpreted as meaning the organization and resources of the 
library—and it was that branch of the museum which attracted 
most attention. Panizzi’s evidence was interminable. Thomas 
Carlyle ‘turned away with abhorrence’ from some of the catalogues. 
He said that three quarters of an hour (which he called ‘a most 
painful period of time’) was frequently occupied before he got 
the book he required—that is to say, from the time he began his 
search in the manuscript catalogue. From twenty to thirty 
minutes would elapse from the moment of handing in his slip. 
He described the calm prevailing elsewhere, notably at the 
Advocates’ Library at Edinburgh, where there was not only more 
silence, but better accommodation too. This was partly attribut- 
able to a large thick Turkey carpet and to the fact that readers 
were scarce. 

Carlyle was too exacting. In London the number of readers 
was steadily increasing, and was only checked by the poor space 
available. The staff was doing its best at a critical moment in 
the history of bibliography. Whether the catalogue should be 
printed was one of the problems which excited acrimonious 
dispute ; the Bodleian had printed theirs, but objection was taken 
against doing so at the museum, although it ran to 3,000 volumes 
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in manuscript. It is clear that in the early fifties there was the 
greatest confusion as to cataloguing methods, and the formulation 
of rules was a laborious and contentious process. I imagine that, 
although the museum was the target of severe animadversion, 
even in the forties we were in advance of most Continental 
libraries, with the exception of a few university libraries in 
Germany where the influence of Panzer had been great. Foreign 
libraries profited by our disputes, studied their outcome, but have 
not succeeded in overtaking us since. 

The Royal Commission reported in 1850 that there were ‘ fatal 
objections to the existing scheme of government of the British 
Museum’; and it must be acknowledged that the administrative 
virtues of the trustees (whose numbers had now grown to four 
dozen) did not shine —— the inquiry. Moreover, their 
negligence had allowed a bad frame of mind to prevail through- 
out the staff—‘unfortunate and unseemly’ relations between 
officials, and so forth. A series of large reforms was inaugurated, 
with little publicity or opposition. The staff in the first place 
was more carefully recruited, and as new departments got 
separated off from the main structure the officials became more 
and more expert. Purchases were effected in a larger manner, 
lacunae were made good, particularly in the library, where during 
the thirties there seems to have been almost a boycott of living 
French writers—such as Guizot, Thierry, Cousin, Nodier, Comte, 
Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Chateaubriand. The museum build- 
ings were greatly extended, the trustees were kept well in hand, 
and generally speaking one may say that under the directorships 
of Panizzi and Winter-Jones the foundation of modern efficiency 
and practice were laid. The museum steadily overhauled its 
organization, and outstripped its competitors. By 1887 Anthonin 
Proust was telling the French Parliament how Rayet contrasted 
the sympathetic attitude of the British Museum toward education 
with the complete separation and frequently the hostility prevail- 
ing at the Louvre between the collection itself and the claims of 
education—even between the personnel of those two groups. 
He went so far as to say that the inconvenience and faulty 
arrangement of the Louvre were such as to make the collections 
valueless for scientific purposes. There was no doubt an element 
of exaggeration, but broadly speaking the condition of affairs 
abroad forty years ago was deplorable. In France and elsewhere 
the example of our own great museums at Bloomsbury and South 
Kensingtog has been followed as much as circumstances permit, 
and has set the standard of excellence all over the world. 

This has been accomplished by a happy entente between the 
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two forces which waged war in the French galleries—the collector 
and the educationist. Neither has cause for grievance in this 
country. For the public at large facilities are lavish. Every effort 
is made to add ease and comfort to their pursuit of knowledge— 
a professional staff of lecturers, ample guide-books, clear descrip- 
tions of individual objects. There was a public lecture-room in 
the Mouseion at Alexandria, and our modern practice of demon- 
strations in the galleries is no more than a polite and informative 
rendering of the personally conducted tours of a century ago, 
when the breathless public was rushed from room to room in 
charge of some official. So far as catalogues are concerned we 
maintain the reputation of excellence-—dating back even to the 
time of Sloane, whose collections were ‘ particularly described and 
numbered, with short histories or accounts of them with proper 
references, in certain catalogues by him made, containing 38 
volumes in folio and 8 volumes in quarto...’ Labelling exhibits, 
in other words the retail employment of general catalogues, is also 
much studied, and goes far to remove the risks of the malaise 
known as ‘ Museum fag’. 

In fact we may justly claim a large measure of success. In 
Britain the responsibilities of the State towards art in all its 
manifestations have always been less than in France, which must 
have the oldest art administration in the world, not merely 
extending to education through schools or museums, but to large 
duties in respect of music and drama, Up till a recent date the 
French Government used to organize the annual Salon of Modern 
Painting, which became so vast in bulk as to defy the efforts of 
the art critics. We probably do well to limit our intervention. 
From the educational point of view, as far as the museums are 
concerned, development must proceed along the present lines. 
The specialized and highly technical publications of our museums 
are susceptible of very little improvement. On the other hand 
the arrangement and distribution of exhibits presents a constant 
field for experiment and revision. In natural history the art of 
classification can be less easily studied than in a picture-gallery 
which can be satisfied with the sequences of geography and date ; 
but in the archaeological museum the arrangement for educational 
purposes is most difficult of all, owing to obscurity of dates, 
which involves measurement by nomenclature rather than by 
figures, while the variety of exhibit is inexhaustible. Some of 
the specialized museums, often of a comparatively recent founda- 
tion, such as the London Museum, or the Musée Carnavalet, 
which make a direct appeal to citizenship, seem to have achieved 
an exceptional success. One could wish that the universities in 
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old days had been more ready to establish museums as com- 
plementary to purely scholastic teaching—the value of recent 
establishments such as the Ethnographic Museum at Cambridge 
being incontestable. As things go the cost of the museum side 
of public education is modest. The British Museum, the Victoria 
and Albert, and the National Gallery together cost under half 
a million a year, that is to say, approximately the sum spent by 
the Board of Education on its general clerical staff and inspectorate 
combined. Considering the public service rendered by these three 
departments of State, quite apart from the immense national 
prestige they confer upon this country, the outlay is modest— 
always has been so in fact. From 1753 until 1835 the total 
expenditure from public funds devoted to the British Museum 
was under £ 1,200,000. 

I have said little about the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
because its association with archaeology is indirect, The first 
duty of this grand institution is to study the artistic emanations 
of history, and though it is replete with things of vital concern 
to antiquaries the formation and development of its collections 
proceeded upon lines differing from those of the British Museum, 
where the evidences of human history are the primary objective. 
It seems to me that the province of the British Museum is to 
maintain our national tradition, to illustrate the radiations of our 
national culture together with the influences which have combined 
to form it, and, of course, to study comparative civilizations 
elsewhere. 

The museum of the old Science and Art Department was an 
outcome of the Exhibition of 1851. It was at this moment that 
a second public inquiry had drawn attention to the shortcomings 
of the British Museum as regards its constitution and procedure. 
Had the British Museum been more susceptible to criticism 
during the previous half-century, we should never have possessed 
the Victoria and Albert Museum as we know it to-day. The 
British Museum had given little attention to constructive problems 
of artistic moment which were then beginning to excite such 
widespread interest; neither did mechanical sciences receive 
attention. The creation therefore of a second museum was 
looked upon as a supplementary rather than as a rival depart- 
ment ; just in the same way the National Gallery had obtained 


a separate existence after a period of something in the nature of 
tutelage of the British Museum. Had Panizzi lived twenty 
years earlier it is probable that the British Museum would have 
striven to embrace all these parallel families of intellect, which 
must either have resulted in é 


ailure, or in a success of which the 
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physical scale would have proved overwhelming. It was there- 
fore fortunate that the Science and Art Museum was established, 
and that in the course of time the science branches should have 
been segregated in a separate building, just as the natural history 
departments were removed from Bloomsbury in the eighties, 
During the early stages of its existence the Science and Art 
Museum enjoyed a large measure of autonomy. It had to begin 
from the very beginning, with no endowment or inheritance, 
and to settle its plans of campaign as changing circumstances 
allowed, and as governed by its available buildings known as the 
‘Brompton Boilers’. Within a very few years the museum 
became a heterogeneous collection, apparently founded on no very 
scientific plan, and certainly displayed with no logical system. 
Like similar places it was prejudiced by defective means of 
exhibition ; and it was not until the present range of buildings 
was erected that the public realized the incredible wealth accumu- 
lated during the previous half-century, a record of astute and 
courageous buying which is unparalleled in the history of museums. 
The second phase of its existence then started, when a proper 
display of its treasures was possible, and when.the staff had been 
organized on a system permitting specialization in the various 
classes and groups into which the museum is divided. The 
progress of the museum in public esteem has been notable and 
amply deserved. 

The chief desideratum in our museums is presumably greater 
space both for exhibition and for study. I imagine that few of 
our national collections are not entitled to advance well supported 
arguments in favour of such largesse by the taxpayer. But we 
must recognize that the moment is considered inopportune for 
such appeals, and that in certain branches accessions, except those 
of very high quality, are becoming less essential. Where we 
possess all the normal types and examples, we only require the 
addition of masterpieces. On the other hand there are depart- 
ments such as the British Museum Library where merit is not 
the only title to admission, and where the annual tonnage requires 
storage, binding, and cataloguing. Here the State must intervene 
to relieve the difficulties and dangers of congestion, otherwise the 
efficiency and convenience of study will soon begin to suffer— not 
only in the library, for elsewhere too the increasing requirements 
of students (the best sign and symbol of museum enterprise and 
inspiration) will very soon make extension necessary. I always 
wish that devolution could take place in the fine ethnographic 
collections at the British Museum (merged for no ascertainable 
reason with ceramics) which are seriously overcrowded—as is 
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palpable to every visitor. The subject is in itself interesting, and 
to ourselves of ever increasing importance. 

The French have recognized more fully than we have done 
that their colonial empire requires a training in colonial ethno- 
logy. In fact the subject is one which demands study from all 
who are called upon to take part in government: some people 
have even argued that the Irish troubles which caused so many 
difficulties should have been approached as an ethnological rather 
than as a political problem. While shrinking from a pronuncia- 
mento on this particular issue, I am confident that speaking 
broadly these crowded galleries at the British Museum contain 
material for fruitful and necessary study by all who are engaged 
in statecraft relations with non-European races: the Indian 
aspects are well reflected at South Kensington, but Bloomsbury 
urgently requires expansion, in order that justice may be done to 
these researches, which may seem to stand aloof from the main 
collections, but which are none the less of vital importance. A 
separate museum as at Berlin would probably be the ideal 
solution, as the space likely to be made available at Bloomsbury 
during the next half-century may well be required for other 
departments which cannot migrate. In many ways, of course, the 
contiguity of these ethnological collections with our own early 
civilization is illuminating—and it is serviceable to contrast our 
Iron Age with the analogous period in the development of 
some savage tribe as existing to-day. 

We might draw a useful lesson from the remarkable treatment 
of these subjects in Berlin. For many years past the German 
Government has done its best to interest the public in ethnology; 
partly from the primary concerns of economics, partly from the 
desire to stimulate adventure and enterprise, both in the spheres 
of commercial expansion and learning. Paris on a more limited 
scale has paid great attention to other civilizations, but always 
with a closer attention to the artistic side of the collections, 
notably those of the Musée Guimet. Berlin has been more 
logical than Paris, and has throughout tried to show the analogies 
of the backward tribes of Polynesia or Central Africa, with the 
early stages of civilization which existed long ago in Europe. 
These evidences of primitive life are of crucial interest to our 
Society, and the success with which the German authorities can 
link up these evidences of similarity between the old world and its 
surviving descendants will be watched with the utmost sympathy. 
So far as organization is concerned the situation is for the moment 
obscure. The new German museum, in which will be con- 
centrated all aspects of German life and production, is nearly 
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completed, but it is not yet fully determined how far all relevant 
collections are to be concentrated in the huge building. The 
prehistoric museum in itself is considerable. It has twenty-one 
rooms, with a direct run of nearly 200 metres, together with 
a further run of 120 metres in the large gallery surrounding the 
central court. When one compares this generous disposition with 
similar departments at the British Museum, it becomes clear how 
much greater are the German opportunities of making effective 
displays—in models of graves for instance, or of dwellings, of 
stone constructions generally, and of the varying types off pre- 
historic man as reconstructed from osteological evidence. The 
Ethnological Museum fir Volkerkunde likewise contains one 
hundred rooms together with a very large central court and long 
serviceable passage ways. With such a space at command it is 
not surprising that aspects of the subject to which only a few 
yards of wall-space can be devoted at the British Museum are 
illustrated in several whole rooms at Berlin. Their exhibits, for 
instance, of the history of Buddhism, of the first civilizations in 
Central America, of early Coptic architecture, of Peruvian textiles, 
even of Benin and aboriginal Australia which we might have 
made our own, are set out with space and dignity which provoke 
envy. We possess great treasures in our relatively small and 
actually congested galleries—objects of exceptional worth which 
are hemmed in by indifferent things owing to defective space ; 
these things would be properly shown as real treasures in Berlin. 
Some day the ethnographic collections at Bloomsbury must be 
allowed to expand as an independent unit, as wasthe case with 
natural history. The prehistoric departments at the British 
Museum are also of such singular importance that in course of 
time fuller justice must be done to them by providng adequate 
space. Anthropology likewise has very wide connotations and 
reactions, extending to generic ethnology and _ palaeontology, 
and I have heard it stated that the archaeologist should study 
mineralogy and geology, and that a smattering of botany will 
never be amiss. 

For the wise men of 1753 were correct in laying down that all 
arts and sciences have a connexion with each other. But while 
1 acknowledge the unity of learning, and the interdependence of 
differing branches of research, I would like to express a note of 
warning (very unfashionable nowadays) against what may become 
a tendency to unify and standardize our museums. The Inter- 
national Institute for Intellectual Co-operation, which is a branch 
of the League of Nations, with permanent head-quarters in Paris, 
is taking a very keen interest in museums. Questionnaires are 
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being circulated ; much information will no doubt be compiled, 
and useful work can perhaps be done in the suggested fields of 
bibliography or museography, while the establishment of an 
international museum office may (or may not) prove serviceable. 
I am, however, sceptical as to the wisdom of trying to secure any 
measure of uniformity between different countries. Libraries are 
to be co-ordinated. Rules are being drafted to standardize cata- 
logues. Neither in bibliography nor in the ordinary description 
of museum objects am I prepared to admit that our systems 
admit of improvement. Nor again do the proposals for inter- 
national exchange, temporary or otherwise, inspire me with much 
confidence. It has been laid down in general terms that great 
museums should assist other museums less favourably situated, 
and unable to satisfy the cultural needs of their own country. 
Such phrases may mean much or little—such as the loan of 
duplicate prints ; but I feel that these matters can best be left to 
discreet negotiations between the countries directly concerned. 

For my part I am anxious for museums here and elsewhere to 
preserve their individuality. A book or exhibit at the British 
Museum can perform quite a different function from that per- 
formed by its exact counterpart at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Relationships, surroundings, and objectives differ so 
widely that in each centre the duplicate has its own special value, 
one might almost say its own characteristics and appearance. This 
should mitigate the fallacies and fears about overlapping, which 
are as ill-founded as the idea that public museums and galleries 
are constantly bidding against one another at auction sales. 
Above all I would urge that the museums should be allowed to 
retain and to cultivate their personality—the outcome of long 
usage or tradition, perhaps of some special form of government, 
but none the less vitalizing in one direction or another ; that no 
countenance should be given to tendencies to standardize, or to 
place under single control, institutions whose methods may differ 
widely, but whose objective is always the high ideal of instruction 
and research. On the contrary we should best promote their 
welfare by preserving the individual usage and character, indeed 
by keeping open all the various avenues and approaches leading 
to the same honoured goal of science—to Mouseion, which was 
the little hill opposite the Acropolis and within the boundaries of 
old Athens, where the legendary Musaeus used to sing, and 
from whom we have inherited the name for that instrument of 
learning upon which the scholarship of our time must ever 
depend. 
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Work of Reconstitution in the Palace of Knossos 


By Sir Arruur Evans, Hon. Vice-President 


[Read 9th December 1926] 


ALTHOUGH in the work of conservation and reconstitution of 
upper stories new lines have been recently struck out at Pompeii, 
at Ostia, and elsewhere, it may be fairly said that they have 
followed the example already set on the site of Knossos, where 
the work has now proceeded with successively improving methods 
for twenty-six years. 

To the casual visitor who first approaches the site and sees 
before him an acre or so of upper stories the attempt may well at 
times seem overbold, and the lover of picturesque ruins may 
receive a shock. 

But the truth is that this supreme effort to preserve the record 
of the upper floors revealed by the process of excavation was from 
the first actually imposed on myself and my colleagues by the 
unique character of the remains with which we had to deal. The 
conditions were in fact quite different from those with which 
excavators have had to deal in the case of the mighty stone 
buildings of Egypt, or the massive brick structures of Mesopotamia, 
or of the somewhat parallel experiences to be met with on the 
Classical Greek and Roman sites. 

At Knossos from the earliest stage of the excavations it became 
evident that, over and above the ashlar and rubble masonry of 
the walls, we had to deal with a solid wooden framework, in which 
much of it was cradled, and with wooden posts and columns 
supporting the massive beams above. This wooden skeleton had 
been reduced for the most part to mere charcoal, in a minor degree, 


however, by actual conflagration and clearly to a much larger extent 


by a chemical process of carbonization. 

It might perhaps be concluded from this that, the supporting 
and binding power of this original framework having been removed, 
the whole building would have collapsed into a confused heap. 
It is evident that in almost all cases the upper floors have sunk, 
in a certain measure owing to the decay of the lateral supports 
intercalated in the surrounding walls. But the remarkable and 
recurring phenomenon that presented itself was that, in spite of all 
this, throughout a good deal of the West Quarter of the Palace and 
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to a still greater degree in the ‘ Domestic Quarter’ on the East 
slope, as well as in many of the surrounding private houses, 
gypsum paving slabs, door-jambs, limestone bases, the steps of 
stairs, and other remains came to light on the upper level, almost 
at the height at which they had originally rested, though the 
intervening supports, such as the wooden posts and columns that 
had originally raised them above the lower floors, were reduced to 
brittle masses of charcoal. 

In the ‘Domestic Quarter’ the maintenance of upper story 
remains, more or less at their original level, was no doubt helped 
by the fact that it was built into a great cutting in the hill-side 
and had received a good deal of lateral support. But this itself 
was far from explaining the at first sight miraculous evidence of 
upper story remains that we there encountered, which has made it 
possible to recover an almost perfect plan of the first floor. 

The problem is seen under its most striking aspect in the ‘ Hall 
of the Colonnades’, where the balustrade on the North side was 
found as it were suspended almost at its original level, while the 
triple balustrade of the upper flight of stairs on the West side is 
seen to rest on a mass of clay and rubble, the supporting columns 
having been in both cases carbonized and disintegrated. It was 
necessary indeed to follow the downward course of the lower 
flight of stairs by means of a tunnel carried out with the aid 
of props and with all the precautions of mining operations. 

These props made it possible to reconstruct, fitting them into 
the old sockets, columns built of stone and covered with plaster, 
subsequently coloured to reproduce the effect of the original 
Minoan columns as shown on the wall-paintings. The supporting 
beams were at the same time superimposed on these, in this case 
iron girders being supplemented by cement. The supporting 
wooden framework could then be removed and the staircase above 
left to rest securely on the restored beams and columns. Finally, 
the corner staircase column of the upper tier was also restored so 
as to make it possible—thanks to Mr. Christian Doll, and the 
practical knowledge of our foreman, Gregorios Antoniou—to set 
up at their original level the fallen stair-blocks above belonging to 
a fifth landing. 

The re-supported upper staircase system thus appeared as 
in pl. xxxtv, all the existing remains being in this way preserved in 
their original position. 

That the remains of upper stories should have been found 
at the time of excavation practically at their original level must be 
referred to two main causes. It is clear in the first place that, 
great as in some respects was the final catastrophe of the Palace, 
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many of its lower halls and chambers, at any rate on its East side, 
were left comparatively intact, with the pillars and columns that 
supported the floors above still in position. The proof of this 
is to be found in the fact that many of these, and in some cases 
also rooms on the upper floors,’ were in the succeeding epoch 
occupied by humbler squatters, the ceramic relics of whom show 
that many spaces continued to be inhabited to the end of the 
Third Late Minoan Period, the closing phase, that is, of the pure 
Minoan Culture. This would lead us to a date approaching 
1200 B.c., while the date of the final destruction of the Palace as a 
Palace has been fixed at about 1400 B.c. 

In the ‘Little Palace’ to the West the signs of this later occupa- 
tion are specially well marked in the great hall or ‘ Megaron’. 
This was broken up into compartments by its later inhabitants, 
some of the doorways being blocked at a time when the older 
door-posts were still in position. In the little corridor, moreover, 
behind the ‘ Megaron’ a former balustrade opening, overlooking a 
‘lustral area’ of religious usage, was also blocked, and the clay 
material used has left the impressions of the fluted wooden 
columns that bordered the balustrade. From evidence like the 
above it is clear that a good deal of the wooden supports of 
the first floors must have remained standing and in fairly good 
condition for at least two centuries after the great catastrophe. 

This is an important consideration, since it allows time for the 
operation of the second main contributing factor to the phenomena 
before us—the gradual filling in, that is (over and above the 
debris resulting from more catastrophic ruin), of materials due 
to the disintegration of the upper stories. Amongst these, more- 
over, the principal ingredient was unquestionably supplied by clay 
material derived from the upper story walls, which seem to have 
been mostly composed of sun-dried bricks. Together with this 
was a good deal of clay cement from the floors. 

The ‘Domestic Quarter’, being supported on three sides by 
the great cutting in the hill-side, was better able to resist the 
earthquake shocks which have been the constant scourge of the 
site. There is here, for instance, a greater direct survival of 
Middle Palace elements. But whether or not an earthquake was 
the immediate cause of the final catastrophe of the Palace—as 
certainly was the case on an earlier occasion——_some phenomena, 
best explained by such seismic action, were also traceable in this 
area. Ina series of cases great stair-blocks have been thrown into 


* As, for instance, a small room above ‘the Queen’s Bath-room’ on the gypsum 
slabs of which L.M. III b ‘Stirrup Vases’ and other vessels of the same date were 
found in position. 
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the void, and one of the most arduous tasks encountered in the 
way of reconstitution was the raising of these to the positions that 
they had originally occupied (compare fig. 1). This could only 
be done by an arrangement of inclines, with very solid planks, up 
which the blocks were levered, pushed, and pulled with the aid of 
ropes by gangs of workmen. In the case of the ‘Domestic 





Fic. 1. Moving a fallen block of the upper landing of the Grand Staircase 
into position, *‘ Domestic Quarter’, Knossos. 


Quarter ’, where the depth was great and the space for manceuvring 
relatively small, this taxed all the resources of our architect, Mr. 
Christian Doll, and our then overseer, old Gregori, though he 
was highly experienced in this kind of work. In fig. 1 work- 
men are seen moving into position a great fallen block of 
the upper landing of the Grand Staircase of the ‘Domestic 
Quarter’. 

A very serious problem was presented by the upper dividing 
wall of the Grand Staircase of this Quarter ; it had heeled over 
and threatened ruin, not only to itself, but to the outer staircase 
and the rising balustrade above it. Professional guidance 
ceased at this point but, as the case seemed desperate, I took upon 
myself the responsibility of what might be thought a very risky 
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operation. AA slit was first cut along the base of the mid-wall on 
either side, the whole wall was cased with planks and roped round, 
a block of timbering was constructed to stop the movement of the 
wall at the point where it became perpendicular, and, these 
preparations having been made, a body of sixty workmen on the 
terrace above, under the skilled direction of Gregori, was harnessed 
by ropes to the casing of planks round the masonry and at 
a given signal pulled as one man. It was a moment of breathless 
excitement, but the great mass moved all together, righted itself, 
and stopped on the line fixed for it. The slit on the inner side 
of the wall was thus closed. That on the outer side was filled in 
at once with rubble and cement, and the work was done. 

Knossos, as was remarked by a German colleague, has passed 
through three ‘ periods’ of conservation—marked respectively by 
the use of wooden supports, of iron girders, and of ferro-concrete. 
In the first stage of the excavations in the West Quarter of the 
Palace, where the depth of the excavated area was less and the 
amount of upper story remains more limited, wooden props and 
beams, with at most iron bars to reinforce them over horizontal 
openings, were made to serve. But the quite unprecedented 
conditions met with in the ‘ Domestic Quarter’ soon demonstrated 
the inadequacy of such supports. The violent alternations of the 
Cretan climate and vicissitudes of damp and heat were found to 
rot woodwork in an incredibly short space of time, and some 
serious collapses of supports and masonry were the result. Mr. 
Christian Doll, the architect, who came out to assist me in 
the conservation and reconstitution of the upper structures 
of the ‘ Domestic Quarter’, found it necessary to take the bull by 
the horns and to have a large recourse to iron girders to fulfil the 
supporting function of the great beams. At the same time 
the originally wooden columns were replaced, as had already been 
done in the ‘Room of the Throne’ on the West side, by stone 
cores with a covering of plaster. 

In this way it was possible for Mr. Doll to reproduce both the 
effect and the reality of the original timber framework of this part 
of the building as it existed in the last Middle Minoan phase. The 
windows, especially, presented great difficulties, since, owing to the 
carbonization of their wooden posts and lintels, the great lime- 
stone blocks with which the beams were overlaid had sunk deep 
into their openings and had to be taken out stone by stone and 
replaced at their original level. Many tons of masonry had thus 
to be extracted and re-set, notably in the case of the lower window 
of the right wall of the Hall of the Double Axes, which had been 
almost entirely choked with sunken blocks. 
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Finally, in order to preserve the results of considerable 
supplementary researches undertaken in the West Quarter and in 
the urban area surrounding the whole Palace site, I decided to have 
recourse to the experience at that time gained by our Cretan 
masons in the use of ferro-concrete. This material was not only 
much more manageable than the ponderous girders, but proved to 
be much better fitted for such purposes as the reconstitution 
of floors and could be also applied to the reconstruction of great 
piers and columns. 

Perhaps the greatest difficulty met with in the whole course of 
the excavation was presented by the South-East angle of the 
Palace. This was first brought out in a completely ruinous state 
with tumbled and sunken blocks pointing to the collapse of some 
cavity below. It was at first supposed that we had here to deal 
with a subterranean ‘ beehive’ vault such as had been discovered 
underlying the South Porch. A great cavity was indeed brought 
to light," but on exploration it proved to be part of a kind of 
underground quarry made in Early Minoan times for the purpose 
of following out certain veins of a highly prized red earth. The 
builders of the South-East angle of the Palace had evidently been 
ignorant of the existence of this vault and had laid their heavy 
foundations and massive base blocks on its upper crust. The 
great earthquake that, as is now clearly demonstrated, brought 
about the catastrophe of the ‘ Middle’ Palace caused this to 
collapse, and the result was a precipitation of the blocks of this 
part of the structure, some of them to a very low level. 

As, however, the plan could be for the most part traced out, 
and the sunken blocks and bases lay in a certain relation to one 
another, it has been eventually possible to put the remains together 
in what seems to have been their original form, including the lower 
part of a staircase and a light area between it and the south wall. 
The reconstitution of these remains was only made possible by 
building cement piers from the floor of the vault, in places 25 ft. 
down, and the laying in turn of ferro-concrete beams on them to 
support the base-blocks of the original structure. 

The use of reinforced concrete for disintegrated floors was 
found very useful in reconstituting the upper stories of some 
of the surrounding houses, parts of which were supported by 
cuttings in the hill-sides. This was notably the case with the 
‘South House’, where many of the upper elements remained, 
including two flights of stairs sunken to a somewhat lower level. 
The West section of this house has in this manner been 
reconstructed as far as the floor of a third story. The remains 


* See Antiquaries Journal, ii, 319. 
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of the upper floor of the ‘ Royal Villa’ supplied materials for an 
almost complete restoration illustrating a very interesting relation 
of the main upper hall or ‘ Megaron’ to the lower. 

The well-preserved ‘ Pillar Crypt’ of this house, finely con- 
structed of gypsumblocks, contained evidence of quiteaunique kind 
as to the original timber supports of the floors above. Sockets 
were here observable in the upper part of the walls where the 
woodwork had once rested. A split trunk, widening at one 
end and not hewn out too much to conceal its original form, had 
rested on the central pillar and over this had been laid at intervals 
three rounded cross-beams. By the aid of ferro-concrete all this 
timbering has been reproduced during the last season in its 
original shape and coloured like wood, so that after a lapse of some 
three and a half millennia the eye can still take in the original 
construction. 

The new facilities afforded by the use of reinforced concrete 
made it possible not only to renew in a more substantial form the 
supports of upper elements in the West section of the Palace, but 
to profit by a better knowledge of the meaning of existing 
remains. 

In what had been the principal upper hall, South of this, two of 
the fallen column bases were restored to their places above the 
pillars of the crypts below. In the area beyond, the existing door- 
jambs and pillar bases—now raised to their original level—afford 
a key to the plan of the system bordering the great hall to the 
South. At the same time, for explanatory purposes, copies of these 
jambs and bases have been cast in concrete to fill the places where 
they are wanting. 

The great supporting beams, of which carbonized cores, 
disintegrated splinters, and dust had been found within the 
cavities that they had occupied, and the dimensions of which were 
ascertainable, were in many cases reproduced in concrete form. 
The sunken bases and door-jambs were at the same time replaced 
at their proper level on the excavated pavement. 

An example of this work is shown in fig. 2, illustrating 
the manner in which the fallen east column base of this hall has 
been replaced in its original position ; above its supporting pillar 
the end of the massive intervening beam has been restored in ferro- 
concrete. In pl. xxxv the results are shown of this system of 
reconstitution as applied to a large area of the upper floor of this 
important hall with its column bases and door-jambs. 

In the area immediately North of this, bordering the ‘ Stepped 
Porch’, West of the Central Court, it was also possible to carry out a 
striking reconstitution on the basis of some newly acquired data 
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which had either escaped notice or been imperfectly understood in 
the first stage of the excavation. Pavement slabs of blue slate 
and part of a column base that had sunk into a magazine on that 
side gave a clue to the upper landing of the Porch and at the same 
time revealed the fact that it had had another somewhat lower 





Fic. 2. To left: column base of hall on beam reconstituted 
in ferro-concrete above pillar of crypt below. 


column in its upper section. Blocks that rested on a wall beyond 
were found to bear the marks of an ascending staircase, parts of 
the gypsum steps of which were also discovered, and in this way 
materials were given for the restoration of the entire first flight to 
the middle landing. 

The whole arrangement of this part of the upper floor was thus 
recovered, including a passage bordering the staircase and leading 
West from the landing of the Stepped Porch to an important 
inner corridor answering to the ‘ Long Corridor ’ of the magazines 
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below, but, as remains of its cement paving showed, in this case 
open to the sky and serving the purpose of a light area for 
the great halls that bordered it. 

Parts of the verandah that overlooked the South-West borders 
of the Central Court have been also set up, and in the area South 
of this the recovery of the original system, due to recent supple- 
mentary researches, has encouraged still more ambitious efforts 
towards the resuscitation of the monumental structures that 
there existed. 

The painted relief of the Priest-King with a crown of lily 
crests and peacocks’ plumes that had fallen from the wall 
of a corridor leading up to the Central Court from the South has 
been replaced by a painted stucco facsimile in the place that it had 
occupied. This in turn has been roofed over for protection, as 
had already been done in the case of the Room of the Throne 
with its restored Griffin guardian. 

In the area immediately West of this, these renewed investiga- 
tions have thrown much fresh light on both the earlier and the later 
form of what had been the principal entrance hall on that side, the 
South Propylaeum, which now proves to have had four columns 
and to have supplied on a grander scale the prototype of those of 


. Tiryns. The interior of this hall in. its final shape had been 


adorned with a great processional wall-painting, continued in the 
adjoining corridor, and the well-known Cup-Bearer fresco, which 
belonged to this, was found fallen from the West wall of this struc- 
ture. Acareful copy of this and of part of a similar subject which 
had occupied the frieze above, executed for me by Monsieur 
Gilliéron, fils, has now been replaced in its original position. To 
protect this, one of the great columns and part of the entablature 
and roofing have been restored, and the visitor approaching the 
Palace from that side can now obtain something of the original 
effect of this monumental entrance hall. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. BOSANQUET was glad to see the results achieved at Knossos 
since his own visit to the island: the restorations were new to him and 
those who knew the conditions would be the first to approve them. 
The simple and massive architecture of the palace contrasted with 
Chipiez’s drawings, and the new work was convincing and dignified. 
There seemed something Norman in the style, and it was likely that the 
Normans had also used the largest trunks available for their columns. 
No site in Europe so well deserved the prolonged and skilful care given 
to Knossos by Sir Arthur Evans during the past twenty-six years, and 
he felt that all present deeply appreciated his wise and self-sacrificing 
efforts. 
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Professor MYRES had been much impressed with the results of recon- 
struction on an exceptional site. The combined use of timber and stone 
produced in time a precarious condition in the structure. But there 
were compensations on a convex site with steep slopes, as rainwash 
and debris had largely stabilized the building, and in some cases the 
floors of the first story had only sagged a little below the original 
level, important blocks such as corner-stones and newel bases being 
preserved. The methods employed gave promise of the permanent 
preservation of much of the old palace, for which future generations 
should be thankful. 


Mr. DOLL emphasized the necessity to cover over parts of the site 
as so much gypsum had been used in the buildings, nearly all the 
pavements being of that material. It expanded on exposure to the 
summer sun and broke up into thousands of pieces. The dadoes had 
buckled and were tied up to keep them on the walls. The staircase 
could be reconstructed on mathematical lines, the dimensions being 
multiples of one another and the tread three times the risers. The 
staircase timbers of the royal palace had the same dimensions as those 
of neighbouring houses. In the larger blocks were dowel holes for 
fixing, and the position of the cross-ties could be seen, some of the timber 
being still in place. 


The PRESIDENT said it was clear that the palace builders were far 
advanced in technical efficiency, the style being standardized, with no 
experimental elements. How then was it that, with all their skill and 
science, they indulged in heavy masonry upheld by timber? Such 
buildings were doomed to destruction, as there was danger from fire 
as well as gradual decay. Were earthquakes as normal and expected 
in Crete asin Japan? It had been proved that an admixture of timber 
gave a measure of resilience and greater power of resisting earthquakes. 
He congratulated the author on his escape from the recent visitation. 
Mr. Doll’s statement was very relevant, as the expansion of gypsum 
under heat justified the use of ferro-concrete, especially for the roof ; 
but caution was necessary, as repairs might be taken in the future for 
original work. Thanks were due to Sir Arthur Evans for his paper 
and more especially for his long and patient efforts in Crete, for his 
courageous research and brilliant inductions, all of which redounded to 
the credit of British archaeology. 


Sir ARTHUR EVANS replied that in his opinion the expectation of 
earthquakes had influenced the style of building in Crete. Severe 
shocks had been known in recent times, as in 1856; and the last, that of 
June, 1926, was overdue: it was successfully resisted by ferro-concrete, 
especially in the Western area. In the ‘ Domestic Quarter’, which was 
supported by the surrounding cutting, nothing had suffered but a few 
columns. The Japanese parallel was certainly pertinent, and the 
Cretans seemed to have recognized the resilience of wood. In the 
earthquake of 1818 the building that offered the best resistance in 
Candia was the old Turkish ‘ Konak’, constructed of wood. 
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The Richborough Coins and the End of the 


Roman Occu ‘pation 


By F. S. Satissury, M.A. 
[Read 28th October 1926] 


THE examination of nearly 10,000 coins from the surface layer 
of Richborough, and the provisional classification of some 5,000 
more, make it possible to draw some definite conclusions from 
them. ll the coins I have dealt with in this paper were obtained 
from the top three feet of soil in the excavations carried out within 
the Fort under the direction of Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox. 

The yield of each division of the site was separately listed, but 
each part as it has been completed has confirmed the picture of the 
coinage presented by all the others. The broad results are, there- 
fore, unlikely to be modified by future finds, and it is with these 
results only that I deal in the present paper. 

A preliminary arrangement of all the coins under emperors and 
types was first made, and my task was much lightened at this stage 
by the help of Mr. J. W. E. Pearce and Mr. W. P. D. Stebbing, 
who classified several thousands of pieces. In the second and final 
classification each coin was again examined to check its attribution, 
and, if possible, read the mint mark. A small proportion of 
oo of this period were examined also by Mr. H. Mattingly, 
of the British Museum, and by drastic mechanical means we 
were able to persuade a few more of them to give up their 
secret. 

In the determination of the earlier coins, more especially the 
bronze of the first two centuries, my debts to Mr. Mattingly are 
too numerous to mention. 

The present paper, however, is concerned solely with the money 
of the latter half of the fourth century, and its bearing on the 
history of Britain and of the western mints, and on the origin of 
the Anglo-Saxon coinage. 

In the Journal of Roman Studies, vol. x, Professor Bury published 
a ‘theory: according to which the effective Roman occupation of 
Britain continued till not far short of the middle of the fifth 
century. This theory was based on a new interpretation of the 
Notitia Dignitatum, a document which gives a list of the garrisons, 
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including those of the forts along part of Hadrian’s Wall. Mr. 
R. G. Collingwood (J.R.S. xii) showed that the new views were 
inconsistent with the other literary authorities and with the 
numismatic evidence. He pointed out that ‘no single Wall fort 
has ever produced a coin datable to a later year than 383’. Dr. 
Craster and Dr. G. F. Hill, in J.R.S. ii, 225 (quoted by Mr. 
Collingwood), had concluded that the Yorkshire coast stations 
were occupied from 360-70 to 395-400. 

On these grounds, and ona comprehensive survey of coin finds 
throughout the country, Mr. Collingwood sums up by saying that 
‘the evidence of the coins, strongly as it supports the view that 
the Wall was abandoned about 383 and the [Yorkshire] signal 
stations about 395, is overwhelmingly in favour of the view that 
Britain was lost by 410’. 

But recently the controversy has been reopened by Mr. Edward 
Foord in The Last Age of Roman Britain, in which he endeavours to 
support Professor Bury’s theories by ‘means of the same coin 
evidence with which Mr. Collingwood refutes them. One object 
of this paper is to show that the Richborough coins indicate 
possibly an even earlier isolation of this corner of Britain than the 
traditionally accepted period 407-10, and that, if Mr. Foord’s 
principle had actually applied, the great bulk of them could never 
have reached Britain at all. 

Mr. Foord clears the ground by a wholesale rejection of the 
interpretation hitherto given to the evidence of coin finds, and by 
postulating a long period of drift. The duration of the drift in — 
normal times he puts at about thirty years for the distance between 
Tréves and Hadrian’s Wall. He says (op. cit., pp. 36-7) : ‘ Given 
tolerably normal conditions in the Empire, such as existed in 
180-211, money of Gratianus minted at Augusta Treverorum 
in 374 would begin to appear on Hadrian’s Wall about 400-5, 
that of Maximus III about 410-15, and that of Arcadius and 
Honorius about 425. The conditions were very far from 
normal. The bulk of the currency of Britain, as is proved 
by coin finds, was minted at Augusta Treverorum, and that city, 
from 365 onward, was a veritable storm centre. Not only is it 
more than probable that the output of its mint was relatively 
small, but the rate of drift must have been more than usually 
slow.’ 

Again, on p. 147, after referring to the sack of Tréves in 406 
and the transference of the praefectus praetorio of the Gauls to 
Arelate in the far south, he says: ‘The closing of the mint of 
Treveri must have greatly affected the coinage of Britain. After 
407 it is improbable that any appreciable amount of money of a 
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later date reached the island—or, indeed, any at all, for, consider- 
ing the conditions, it is likely that the output of the mints of 
Arelate and Lugdunum was much diminished. Moreover, the 
evidence of coin finds is to the effect that very little money from 
them found its way across the Channel even when conditions were 
normal,’ 

Now, if these statements as to the provenance of the coins in 
circulation in Britain are correct, Mr. Foord’s contention may or 
may not be tenable, but if they are shown to be untrue the whole 
superstructure built on them falls to the ground. 

We are asked to believe that it took a good deal more than 
thirty years for money after 365 to travel from Tréves to 
Hadrian’s Wall. Arles is about as far from Richborough as 
Tréves is from the Wall, and the disturbed area is, according to 
the writers quoted, in Gaul, not in Britain. They agree that 
hardly any money, if any at all, reached this country after 407. 
It follows that there should be practically no money at Richborough 
from the mint of Arles struck later than, say, 365. The distance 
from Tréves to Richborough is approximately half that to 
Hadrian’s Wall, but ex hypothesi includes all the disturbed section. 
We ought, therefore, to find no Tréves money struck later than 
about 387. 

I give here a table showing the relative number of coins with 
decipherable inscriptions of the Emperor Valentinian I onwards in 
the first 9,500 coins from the surface layer of Richborough. It 
will be observed that the table falls into two parts, the larger coins 
of Valentinian I to Gratian, and the smaller money of Valen- 
tinian II to Honorius. The coins of the second period which are 
not assignable to emperors greatly exceed those which can be 
attributed. To obtain a just idea of the relative abundance of 
money of the two periods we must raise the figures of the first 
three reigns by 50 per cent., but those of the last seven by 175 
per cent. 


Table of Emperors from Valentinian I. 


Valentinian I 107 
Valens 122+ + 169 unassigned (i.e.+ 50 per cent.). 
Gratian 106 
Valentinian II 317 
Theodosius 363 
Magnus Max. 82 


Victor 27> + 3480 unassigned (i.e. +175 per cent.), 
Eugenius 31 
Arcadius 1014 





Honorius 226 
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To complete the evidence it is necessary to compare the figures 
for the whole period from Valentinian I to the close of the century 
with those of the age of Constantine. As the coins I have dealt 
with all come from the surface layer, and would exaggerate the 
percentage of late money, I prefer to quote those of Mr. A. G. K. 
Hayter for the 3,113 coins, mostly from the lower levels, pub- 
lished in the First Report on Richborough. They might tend 
in the other direction rather to exaggerate the proportion of the 
Constantine coins, and the percentages Mr. Hayter gives are 
therefore all the more significant. 


First to third centuries (to a.D. 306) . 22 per cent. 

Fourth century, 306-64 . ‘ - 19°8 per cent. 
‘i * 364-83. . . 6-9 per cent. 
‘“ A 383-98 . : - 51°3 per cent. 


To these must be added 76 4 3 which were not identifiable, and 
will mostly go to the Constantine era, but as many as 543 
unidentified ‘3 4 Q’, the majority of which will swell the total 
for the Theodosian period. 

It will be seen that the coinage increases in volume down to 
and including the reigns of Arcadius and Honorius, when it 
suddenly ceases. The small figures of Magnus, Victor, and 
Eugenius are explained, of course, by the brevity of their revolts. 
The proportion of 9 to 2 which the coins of Arcadius bear to those 
of Honorius is only explicable if we assume that little or none of 
the money is later than the death of Theodosius in 395. Arca- 
dius was created Augustus in 383, Honorius in 393, and the 
proportion of their money reflects the longer tenure of the elder 
brother. On the death of Theodosius a final separation was made 
between the eastern and western empires, Arcadius becoming 
emperor of the east and Honorius of the west. Had any appre- 
ciable part of the Richborough money belonged to the period 
subsequent to 395, the coinage of Honorius would rapidly have 
overtaken in quantity that of his brother. 

As a matter of fact, there is good reason to believe that the 
Gallic mints virtually stopped the issue of bronze coinage from 
about this time, and continued only the coinage of gold and silver 
for military pay. Constantine III struck only one bronze type : 
it was minted at Lugdunum, and is much rarer than any of his 
gold and silver. Bronze was chiefly required for the everyday 
retail business of civil society : its cessation points clearly to the 
chaotic state of Gaul. 

The Richborough coins, then, come to a sudden end about 395, 
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and the bulk of the money belongs to the years immediately pre- 
ceding that date. All that of Honorius will thus fall between 393 
and 395, or at all events very shortly after the later year. Other 
sites in Britain do not appear to have yielded this late money in 
any large volume. 

The 1912 excavations at Wroxeter yielded 476 coins, described 
by Messrs. A. G. K. Hayter and Mill Stephenson in the Report 
of the following year: 104 belong to the Constantine family, 58 
to the House of Valentinian I, while there were only two of 
Theodosius, and one of Victor. Of the period from Valentinian I 
onwards there were 36 legible mint-marks, of which 23 were of 
Arles, 12 of Lyon, and one of Tréves. 

Magna in Herefordshire yielded (without the hoard) 283 coins, 
104 being of the Constantine era and 19 later. The mint-marks 
of .the Constantine era were Arles 11, Lyon 14, Tréves 58 ; 
but the post-Constantine marks were Arles 11, Lyon 2, and 
Tréves none. The hoard contained only three late coins, one of 
Arles. 

Up in the north, Corbridge (1907-13) has only two post- 
Constantine coins, one of Arles. 

Two objections consequently present themselves to the new 
theories above quoted. 

1. It is difficult to imagine any kind of drift by which the most 
advanced wave of the incoming tide of coinage is the deepest 
of all. 

2. It is hard to reconcile a theory of extensive and prolonged 
Roman occupation in the fifth century with the apparent restric- 
tion of this large mass of the latest coinage to one corner of the 
island. 

To the first objection taken by itself there appears to be a valid 
answer. ‘The fact of the cessation of bronze coinage in the west 
would act like a dam behind which the money would accumulate 
at the geographical limit of circulation, and the latest coinage 
would have time to arrive, and at length become more abundant 
than the earlier. It is arguable, therefore, that although the 
money represented at Richborough was not minted after about 
395, it went on accumulating there for some years afterwards. 
But this explanation meets with the second difficulty just stated. 
A theory of drift must be positive as well as negative. If there 
was, as Professor Bury and Mr. Foord maintain, a coherent 
Roman administration extending over a large part of southern 
Britain and lasting far into the fifth century, all the conditions 
were present for a free circulation of money. The preponder- 
ance of coins of:the period of Arcadius should be observed on 
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other Roman sites in this country. But the reverse is the case. 
Richborough does appear to have been for this coinage a geo- 
graphical limit of circulation, and the merest trickle of it escaped 
through the dam to water the currency of the rest of Britain. 
To what was this isolation due if not to the break-up of the 
province ? 

The problem is complicated, but not seriously, by the occurrence 
of some late silver hoards elsewhere. Dr. Cyril Fox in Archaeo- 
logy of the Cambridge Region, p. 226, quotes a hoard of gold and 
silver coins found under a tile at Sturmer (Walford, Archaeohgia, 
xiv, 71). It belonged entirely to the last phase of the 
occupation, the majority of the coins being those of Honorius 
and Arcadius. Neville (Arch. Journ., xi, 213) gives similar 
evidence for the Bourne river basin on the other side of the 
watershed, and Dr. Fox says that recent finds confirm the 
conclusion. 

These East Anglian indications are now reinforced by a find 
of over a thousand bronze pieces from Icklingham. ‘The find 
has been described by Mr. J. W. E. Pearce, who informs me that 
the coins show a preponderance of the latest fourth-century issues 
similar to that of the Richborough money. It is therefore clear 
that to Richborough must be added a strip of Eastern Britain 
under the protection of the Saxon shore forts, and we must 
attribute the first break-up of the Roman authority, and the loss 
of the north and west before a.p. 400, to raids of Scots and Picts 
such as those discussed by the late Sir William Ridgeway in his 
paper on Niall of the Nine Hostages (J.R.S.,. 1924, 123 ff). 
But it is probable that Saxon raids up the Ouse and other rivers 
had already begun. 

Dr. G. F. Hill (Num. Chron., 1908, 208 ff.) describes silver 
coins from part of ‘a hoard dug up at Icklingham in Suffolk many 
years ago’. All but twenty out of 318 coins belong to the 
period of Valentinian I onwards. Dr. Hill compares the Grovely 
Wood, Wilts., hoard (Num. Chron., 1906, 329 f.). 

Arcadius and Honoriusare both represented, the former plenti- 
fully, in the Holway hoard, near Taunton (Num. Chron., 1845, 
Proc., 9 ff.). The East Harptree silver hoard, near Bristol 
(Sir John Evans, Num. Chron., 1888, 22 ff.), ends with Gratian, 
But the number of late coins in these silver finds is relatively 
small, and, as we shall have occasion to point out presently, silver 
money, as the medium of military pay, travelled often with excep- 
tional rapidity and across disturbed country from point to point 
between isolated posts. A second table follows showing the 
legible mint-marks during the same period. 
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This table shows that Mr. Foord’s statement that the bulk of 
the Roman coinage in Britain was minted at Tréves is untrue from 
364 onwards, namely, during the period which is most important 
for his theory. Under the Constantine family the statement is 
correct. Tréves mint-marks from British sites during that era 
outnumber those from either Arles or Lyon by perhaps 3 to 1, 
the products of the last two mints being about equal. But from 
365 onwards Tréves marks shrink to a volume even less than 
those of distant Aquileia, while the output of Arles shows over 
that of Lyon the same order of numerical superiority as that 
formerly held by Tréves over both of them. It is obvious that 
the minting of bronze must have been removed almost wholly 
from Tréves to Arles, the former being devoted almost entirely, 
as the trays in the British Museum indicate, to the coinage of gold 
and silver. Accordingly the few bronze coins still issued from 
Tréves seldom bear any longer an officinal letter, but are marked 
simply TR, while Arles strikes bronze in three officinae. 

The character of Tréves in the last age as a silver mint is well 
illustrated by Dr. Hill’s analysis of the Icklingham silver hoard 
already referred to. Of its 318 coins no less than 210, all belong- 
ing to the period from Valentinian I onwards, are from Tréves. 
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The other mints represented include Milan 36, Lyon 24, Aquilea 
14, Rome 11, Arles 10 only. Some time in the latter part of the 
century even the minting of silver was withdrawn from Tréves, 
but to Milan, not to Arles, the silver of which both in the Ickling- 
ham and Grovely hoards ceases with Julian (360-3), though 
slender issues were made later. Of the 41 coins of Arcadius, 20 
come from Tréves and 20 from Milan, which is represented by 
only 6 coins before Arcadius. Honorius has 11 coins, all from 
Milan. Of both emperors the great majority are the seated Roma 
type with legend VIRTVS ROMANORVM. Honorius also has the 
VOT V MVLT X reverse, which is not struck at Tréves. This 
type cannot be later than a.p. 400. The Grovely hoard out of 
299 coins has only 4 of Arcadius and none of Honorius, but 
Theodosius and Magnus are strongly represented, and the pre- 
ponderance of Tréves in silver (212 pieces) is confirmed down at 
all events to the CONCORDIA AVGGG type of Theodosius. But 
two of Arcadius with VOTIS V MVLTIS X are from Milan, and 
his other two from Lyon. 

Ina find of 53 siliquae of Julian to Honorius from Dorchester 
in Dorset (H. Mattingly, Num. Chron., 1922, 134 ff.), Tréves 
has 29 and Milan 11. 

The conclusion is that after about 365 the issues of the Tréves 
mint were in general restricted to gold and silver, and even that 
activity almost ceased soon after Honorius became Augustus. 
His VIRTVS ROMANORVM type in silver, and CONCORDIA AVGGG 
in bronze, are struck there. 

Leaving these few and isolated silver hoards, and returning to 
the general mass of the bronze, we have, then,a great quantity of 
coinage struck at Arelate and Lugdunum just before 395, much 
of it between 393 and 395. It has travelled across Gaul, ‘already 
[in the north] more than half barbarised’, as Mr. Foord states on 
p. 106, and has arrived in Britain in at most eleven years, if that 
writer’s contention above quoted (op. cit., p. 147) is accepted that 
no Roman money reached Britain after the fatal years, 406-7, in 
which Gaul was ‘ wasted from sea to sea’. Moreover, the proba- 
bility of this contention is immensely increased when we remember 
that for forty years most of the money which he believed, when he 
advanced it, was being issued from Tréves, was in fact being 
struck far to the south, at Arles. 

Major Gordon Home, in Roman London, is even more emphatic 
than Mr. Foord in his estimate of the isolating effect of the chaos 
following the sack of Tréves. He repeats (p. 141) and italicizes 
Mr. Foord’s statement that ‘the bulk of the coinage of Britain 
came from the mint of Treveri, which was destroyed in the great 
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invasion of 407’, and adds that after this there was only the 
remotest chance of any of its scanty output filtering through 
to Britain. What, therefore, shall we expect from Arles and 
Lyon? 

My own conviction is that much of the money found at Rich- 
borough arrived there very soon after it was minted, but the 
utmost concession to Mr. Foord reduces his drift period in an age 
of chaos to little more than a third of that which he postulates in 
an era of tranquillity. The author of The Last Age of Roman 
Britain has performed a valuable service in calling attention to the 
slow hand-to-hand movement of much money in circulation. How 
far his principle applies in any given case is a matter for determina- 
tion from the circumstances of each find and site. Sir Charles 
Oman has shown (J.R.S., xv, 114-17) that it breaks down com- 
pletely in the case of the great Blackmore hoard. 

Where Mr. Foord goes wrong is not so much in what he affirms 
as in what he denies. Money travels long distances in a few days in 
the pockets of military recruits, couriers, merchants, travellers. It 
is difficult to account in any other way for the not infrequent mint- 
marksof Aquileiaon the coins of Arcadius from Richborough. So far 
as gold and silver are concerned, consignments for the pay of troops 
were conveyed to remote frontiers in a few weeks. The Plevna 
hoard of silver recently described by Mr. H. Mattingly and the 
writer (Num. Chron., 1924, 210-38) was shown by the numerous 
die-identities, as well as by the condition of the money, to be fresh 
from the Roman mint. But every traveller, official or otherwise, 
carried small change as well, and doubtless in considerably greater 
bulk than modern conditions necessitate. 

Money thus arrives at a site in two ways, by the slow movements 
of local trade and by the rapid conveyance of travel. Every 
locality to which the latter means extended would be likely to 
have a varying proportion of quite recent money, and in the case 
of important commercial centres or military areas the proportion 
would most likely be large. The principle of dating the occupa- 
tion of such sites down to not long after their latest coins rests on 
a legitimate basis. 

I may now summarize the results of this part of my paper. 

The minting of bronze was almost entirely removed from 
Tréves to Arles about the year 365, and of gold and silver to 
Milan before a.p. 400. No bronze was struck in the Gallic 
mints by the Roman emperors after about 395, and from 365 to 
395 the chief source of bronze coinage for Britain and for the 
West in general was Arles, not Tréves. It is noteworthy that, as 
soon as the issue, first of bronze, then silver, is removed from 
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Tréves, another mint, in one case Arles, in the other Milan, leaps 
into unexampled productivity in the metal concerned. 

The withdrawal of the silver coinage to Milan before 400 prob- 
ably coincides with the cessation of payment to the troops in 
Britain, and virtually with the abandonment of control. 

Mr. Foord’s theory of drift (as an exclusive theory) is untenable 
in view of the fact that Arles and Lyon, not Tréves, were the 
sources of most of our late fourth-century bronze. He appeals 
to geographical measurements, and his theory must stand or fall 
by them. 

The Richborough currency increases greatly in volume up to 
the time of the closure of the mints, while coins elsewhere in 
Britain decrease in number to vanishing point by the same date, 
The garrison at Richborough, therefore, was probably isolated 
near the end of the century, and perhaps clung on till about 407 
or 410. Professor Bury’s interpretation of the Nositia cannot be 
accepted, and there is no reason to question the validity of Mr. 
R. G. Collingwood’s criticism of that interpretation, or his con- 
clusion that Britain was abandoned not later than 410. I should 
go farther and say that most of it was permanently lost soon after 
Stilicho’s withdrawal from northern Gaul. 

That is not inconsistent with the likelihood—in the case of 
London and Verulam, the certainty—that isolated Roman-British 
communities, especially those which were fortified, maintained 
their local organization and culture for longer periods. During 
the first half of the fifth century the intervening country was 
wasted by raids and the infiltration of Saxon settlers rather than 
permanently and abruptly conquered. But, however much the 
towns continued to regard themselves as belonging to the Roman 
name, they were finally cut off from the Roman power. 

A faint light may also be shed by the Richborough coins on 
the economy of that dark era which intervened between the 
Roman and Saxon occupations. After the supply of coinage 
from abroad was cut off, and before the issue of the earliest Saxon 
sceattas, the Roman money already in circulation must have con- 
tinued to be used, though probably in progressively restricted 
areas, 

Over the greater part of southern Britain it has been shown 
that the bulk of this money belonged to the later Constantine era. 
The commonest coins of the late Constantine period are of two 
reverse types : 

I. FELL TEMP REPARATIO. Legionary spearing horseman. 

II. GLORIA EXERCITVS. Two soldiers with a single standard 
between them. 
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As official money became scarcer it was supplemented by local 
imitations, and these naturally copied the most prevalent types. 
At Richborough more or less degraded copies of the two types 
quoted are abundant, and especially of that with the FEL TEMP 
REPARATIO legend (pl. xxxv1, a). They are often of no larger 
module than the late 4 3 of the house of Theodosius, and in the 
case of the FEL TEMP REPARATIO type are frequently struck on 
flans too small for the die, with the result that in a number of 
instances only the legionary (pl. xxxv1, 4, 3, 9), or the horse and 
rider (pl. xxxv1, 4, 14, 15), or even the rider by himself (pl..xxxv1, a, 
8, 11, 13) appears on the coin. 

There is also at Richborough a quantity of true minims about 
a quarter to a third of an inch in diameter, so regular in size as to 
suggest that they are not simply a degradation from the larger 
modules. On these little coins the legionary and horseman type 
is the commonest reverse (pl. xxxv1, 4 II, 12). 

We want more evidence of these semi-barbarous coinages from 
other British sites, but it is tempting to place them in the gap 
between the last Roman and the first Saxon money. For practi- 
cal purposes that last Roman money, as | have indicated, must be 
taken, over the greater part of southern Britain, to be the later 
issues of the Constantine family. 

Now if we turn to the earliest Saxon money we shall find that 
those issues of which the models are known are derived from late 
Roman types, in conformity with almost all the other barbaric 
coinages of Europe. This was pointed out by C. F. Keary, in his 
introduction to the British Museum Catalogue of English Coins, 
1887, p.v. The same writer (ibid., p. xi) argues that ‘ the actual 
introduction of an English coinage was not due to the: influence 
of the Roman currency, but to... that of the Frankish currency 
on the other side of the Channel’. This Frankish money, issued 
under their Merovingian kings, began in imitation of the Roman, 
though it very soon diverged from it. 

A comparison of the Saxon and Merovingian types confirms 
this view so far as concerns the long English series with various 
forms of cross on the reverse, not only among the sceattas, but 
still more among the larger coins of the Mercian, East Anglian, 
and Northumbrian kings. 

The gold find made in 1828 at Crondale, Hants (Keary, ibid., 
p. xiii), consisted of Frankish trientes and imitations of them, and 
also one or two derived from Roman coins having as a prominent 
part of the reverse type a standard with a votive inscription on the 
banner. ‘This’, says Keary, ‘is a type scarcely to be found on 
Merovingian trientes, but, on the other hand, it is very similar 
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to a type which occurs with great frequency upon the sceattas’ 
(pl. xxxv1, 4,1). These pieces, therefore, he places with others in the 
fourth of the classes into which he divides the English coins, and 
which he defines as ‘a number of coins which are more or less 
original (English) in design, or else are copied from Roman coins 
without the intermediary of a Merovingian type’. 

All the sceattas which are independent of Merovingian in- 
fluence are included in this fourth class, which is therefore again 
divisible into those types which are of Roman derivation and 
those which are of native invention. Keary (op. cit., p. xviii) 
classes twenty-three of his types (ibid., nos. 32-54, pl. 111, 19—1v 
20) as representing a native English art. The majority of them 
have on the obverse a design (pl. xxxv1, 4, 2-7, 9-15) which the 
Catalogue aptly describes as ‘a dragon-like animal’ or simply 
‘a fantastic beast’. 

I venture to suggest that this series also is of Roman derivation 
and is copied from the horseman on the FEL TEMP REPARATIO 
coins above referred to. 

Nos. 180 and 181 in the British Museum Catalogue (pl. xxxv1, 4, 
14, I5) are probably the intermediate types, showing the spear of 
the legionary. The wing of the gryphon in pl. xxxv1, J, 6, 9 repre- 
sents the rider of the horse. PI. xxxvi, 4, 13 (B. M.C., no. 175) 
shows on the right what looks like a charioteer, but which I suggest 
is simply the remains of the legionary. In some of the degraded 
copies of the fourth-century coins only the Jegionary or the rider 
of the horse remains. But in more cases, appropriately enough, 
it is the former Roman conqueror who has been cast into the sea, 
while the horse and his rider are left in possession of the field. 

The bird type (e.g. B. M. C. 169 and pl. xxxvi, 4, 8) may be 
derived from another FEL TEMP REPARATIO coin having a phoenix 
on the reverse. It is much rarer than the dragon, and its suggested 
original, though not infrequent, is far less common than the 
legionary and horseman series. 

The fine state of the Anglo-Saxon pieces, and the bad condition 
of the Roman series from which it is proposed to derive them, 
make it more difficult to realize the transition ; but it must be 
remembered that the English coins are picked museum speci- 
mens, and being of silver have suffered little deterioration, while 
the Roman coins are of bronze and have been corroded for many 
centuries in the saline soil of Richborough. 


DISCUSSION 
Mr. R. G. COLLINGWOOD thought his speculations in reply to 
Professor Bury’s thesis were confirmed by the mass of evidence from 
Richborough. A new point to him was the prevalence of the Arles 
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mintage at the end of the period, A parallel case was a hoard of late 
third-century coins in North Lancashire, which included much from 
the Rome mint and some of Gaulish origin, but nothing of Carausius— 
hence the deposit was before Carausius. The Rome pieces dated from 
the ten or fifteen years before the beginning of Carausius, hence there 
was no time fora coin drift. In the time of the thirty Tyrants it was 
perhaps difficult to get coins from Rome to Britain. 


Dr. MACDONALD said it was satisfactory to find that orthodox views 
were supported by the Richborough results. He had never been able 
to accept Mr. Foord’s theory, but its publication had at least led to 
a thorough analysis of the Richborough collection. He was struck by 
the enormous number of coins from the site, and felt there was some 
economic or social cause for it. After Britain was cut off about 410 
there was still a certain amount of communication through Richborough, 
but the rest of the country was in a state of need and no doubt returned 
to barter, as people in remote parts had done at other periods. There 
was ari instance given by Boswell in Johnson’s Zour to the Hebrides, 
change being very scarce in the island of Skye (24th September 1773). 


Dr. G. F. HILL regretted that the other side of the question had 
not been presented, but thought that no numismatist would accept the 
drift theory of coinage. In spite of papers before learned societies it | 
was very difficult to suppress such heresies. He was specially indebted 
to Mr. Salisbury for sorting the enormous number of coins found at 
Richborough, as otherwise the task might have fallen on his own 
department of the British Museum. ° . 


Mr. BUSHE-FOX agreed with the Keeper of Coins, but thought the 
case should be put even more strongly, for every one of the coins had 
also to be cleaned, and several months had been devoted to the work. 
There were good reasons for the abundance of late Roman coins: 
Richborough was one of the principal ports for the Continent and 
large numbers of troops passed through towards the close of the Roman 
occupation. As late as 407 Constantine III took a considerable force 
to the Continent and probably used that port. It was not easy to date 
the final abandonment by the coins. If no copper coins were minted 
after 395 existing pieces would remain in circulation, but there would 
be coins of later emperors if the occupation continued as long as 
Professor Bury maintained. It was difficult to date with precision the 
gold and silver coins of Honorius, but there was nothing to prove 
a later date than 410. The discoveries at Richborough evidently had 
great chronological value, and it remained a port of entry till Norman 
times. There were coins of Leo I, Justinus, and Justinianus, Saxon 
sceattas and coins of Saxon kings and archbishops till the eleventh 
century. The little Saxon chapel within the walls was of interest as, 
according to medieval legend, Augustus landed at Richborough, the 
obvious port for Canterbury, There was no proof that the whole 
country was overrun at the beginning of the fifth century, as Germanus 
passed inland to St. Albans about 429, and paid another. visit later. 
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Mr. MATTINGLY held there was no reason to suppose that Britain 
relapsed into barbarism : there was some sort of coinage between Roman 
and Saxon times, in imitation of certain Roman pieces, such as the 
FEL TEMP REPARATIO and horseman type. Ifa coin of King Arthur 
were ever found, it would no doubt be a degraded Roman type. Coins 
of Constantine and his sons were imitated freely, but there were few, if 
any, degraded imitations of Valentinian and Theodosius. Very few 
gold pieces came from Richborough ; some were early in the fifth 
century and there were many of silver. As the work would otherwise 
have been allotted to himself, he readily joined in the tribute to 
Mr. Salisbury’s industry and devotion. 


The PRESIDENT endorsed all that had been said as to the value of 
Mr, Salisbury’s work, but regretted that all the speakers had assumed 
that 450 was an impossible date for the evacuation. Professor Bury’s 
health prevented his attendance at the meeting to support his own 
thesis. Why was it assumed that a depraved Roman type was the 
parent of the least depraved of the Saxon series? The design of the 
sceattas showed real technical skill, and he would have liked to regard 
the type as indigenous. To the thirty thousand coins found in 23 acres 
must be added numbers that had corroded, and the total was enormous. 
Richborough was the rear-guard of Roman Britain, and even when the 
evacuation was complete the Roman coinage would not lose its value 
at once, but last for some time as a medium of exchange. 


Mr. SALISBURY replied that the Anglo-Saxon invasion was not on 
systematic lines with a definite army, and the visit of Germanus was 
certainly significant. During the raiding period places like London 
and Verulam would have maintained themselves and protected the 
adjoining country. It was clear from the coins that Britain was cut off 
from Richborough, and the port itself was isolated. As the towns 
could hold out for some time, the Anglo-Saxons could not have 
swamped Roman civilization without difficulty. With regard to the 
origin of sceattas, he pointed out that their good condition was due to 
the use of silver, whereas the bronze coinage of Rome underwent 
corrosion in the soil. When lost, the Roman pieces were probably of 
respectable and vigorous design, and proved attractive to the barbarous 
Anglo-Saxon. 
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Additional Notes on the History of the 
Worshipful Company of Glaziers 


By Joun A. Know es, F.S.A. 


Tue following notes have been set down in response to the 
invitation contained in a foot-note to page 15 of Mr. Chas. H. 
Ashdown’s excellent History of the Company,’ in the hope that 
they will prove of interest to those who are anxious that all details 
in connexion with one of the most interesting of medieval crafts 
shall be recorded. 

The title ‘ Painters of Glass’ was not applied to the Company 
until 1638, the date of the first charter. Before that the fraternity 
were termed ‘Glasiers’. This homely title has led to much con- 
fusion of thought amongst those who are unable to dissociate the 
use of the word from the sort of work which is done by those 
whom we term glaziers at the present day.” By the word ‘glazier’, 
nowadays, we mean a person who fixes squares of glass in wooden 
sash with putty, and who frequently combines the business with 
that of a plumber. But the medieval ‘glasier’ was a very different 
sort of person. He was an artist, though he neither Jaid claim to 
that title nor had it applied to him by others. 

Examples showing that the word ‘glasyer’ was synonymous 
with the modern term ‘glass-painter’ are numerous. For example, 
Sir John Petty, the glass-painter, who became Lord Mayor of York 
in 1508, was merely described in documents of the period as a 
‘glasier’, and also on the inscription to the window erected to his 
memory in the Minster after his death. John Prudde, glass- 
painter to King Henry VI, was similarly described in the contract 
for the windows of the Beauchamp Chapel at Warwick ; Barnard 
Flower, glass-painter to Henry VII and Henry VIII, who painted 
the windows of Henry VII’s Chapel ; Galyon Hone, his successor, 
who played a large part in the making of the windows of King’s 
College, Cambridge, was similarly described in the patent licensing 
him to keep four journeymen, as following the ‘arte sive mistera 
mechanica vocata a Glasours crafte’,> and many more examples 





* Hist. of the Worshipful Company of Glaziers, otherwise the Company of Glaziers 
and Painters of Glass, n. d., privately printed. 

2 Vide Westlake, History of Design in Painted Glass, vol. iv, p. 30 note. 

3 Barnard Flower, King’s Glasier, by Herbert Chitty: Notes & Queries, 12 S. 
ili, 437, Oct. 1917. 
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could be quoted. In fact, if we wished to find, at the present 
day, a parallel instance to a medieval Glaziers’ Gild, we should 
have to look for it, not amongst trade organizations, but amongst 
societies of artists. 

It must not be forgotten that in medieval times and for long 
after, apart from the artistic side of designing and painting church 
windows, there was very little ordinary glazing done at all. The 
vast quantities of plain leaded work, such as we see to-day on 
every hand, hardly existed. It was practically either stained glass 
or nothing. Josselin, writing during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, gives a minute account of Corpus Christi College, Cam- 
bridge, in which he states that, though the Master’s Lodging and 
the Fellows’ Chambers had glass windows, none of the other 
rooms of the College were glazed." 

In 1589, at Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, according 
to evidence furnished by the building accounts, the windows of 
the Hall were evidently not glazed below the transom, but closed 
with shutters.” Ray, writing in 1661, states in his Jémerary that 
in Scotland only the upper part of the windows, even in the royal 
palaces, was glazed, the lower part being closed with wooden 
shutters. That a similar arrangement.was in use in the windows 
of Ludlow Castle Hall, as well as the Hall at Winchester, is shown 
by an examination of the stonework. Many writers say that inns 
in the seventeenth century were rarely furnished with glass, paper 
windows with shutters for protection at night being used instead.’ 

We see, therefore, that the medieval ‘ glasier’ was an artist, and 
not a mechanic, and it was the custom for hundreds of years to 
appoint the principal artist of the time ‘ Glass-painter to the King’, 
or, as the title then was, ‘King’s Glasier’. Until the sixteenth 
century all of these men would be members of the London Gild, 
and as their names have not been set down before ‘* it may be of 
interest to give them here, though anything like a complete list 
is, of course, impossible. 

The first glass-painter of whom we have any record as bearing 
the title ‘ King’s Glasier’ was one Edward, who in 1240 executed 
windows in the Tower for Henry III and received a pension 
from the same monarch.’ He was evidently succeeded by John 


* Willis and Clark, Architect. Hist. of Univ. of Cambridge, vol. iii. 

2 Ibid., vol. i, 198. 

3 Montaigne, Travels, ii, 49 and iii, 51; Burton, Anat. of Melan, ii, 76; Ed. 
Browne, Letter, Sir Thomas Browne’s Works, 1835, i, 101. 

+ Since the above was written Mr. Herbert Read has recorded the names and 
many interesting facts connected with King’s Glaziers in his sumptuous volume 
English Stained Glass, recently published. 

5 Wallace Dunlop, Glass in the Old World, p. 172. 
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de Bristol, who in 1290 is recorded as having painted windows 
for Westminster Abbey," for which he received the large sum of 
£64, equal to £1,200 present value. The panel of grisaille glass 
in the triforium of the Abbey is probably some of his work. 
John Geddyng was probably the next holder of the title, although 
there is no record of his having done so officially. But in 1351-2 
he received the King’s Commission to seize glass and to impress 
glass-painters for Edward III. From that date there is no notice 
of a King’s Glazier for some time. The next glass-painter men- 
tioned as bearing the title is Roger Gloucester, who was succeeded 
by John Prudde, to whom Henry VI in 1440 granted ‘the office 
of glassyre of oure works with a shedde called the Glaziers logge 
standing upon the west side within oure paleys of Westm.’’ 
Prudde was to fill the office in the same way as ‘ Rogier Gloucestre’ 
had done. The name by which the above-mentioned workshop 
was known is sufficient evidence that it had regularly been used 
for the purpose its title indicates, and it is therefore a fairly safe 
assumption that the existence of the office had been continuous. 
The above tenement, however, was evidently not used as a glass- 
painter’s shop after 1464, as in that year John Randolf, esquire, 
obtained by patent a house together with other premises within 
the palace lately held by John Prudde at farm by grant of 
Henry VI. Prudde had been appointed to the office of King’s 
Glazier for life, and it is significant of the estimation in which 
prominent glass-painters were at that time held, that, as Mr. 
Herbert Chitty points out,‘ one of the saving clauses to the 
Act of Resumption which Parliament wrung from Henry VI in 
1450, provided that nothing in the Act should prejudice ‘oure 
Glasyer’ John Prudde in respect of the grant which Henry had 
made to him for life of the issues and profits of the shires of 
Surrey and Sussex by the hands of the Sheriffs there for the time 
being.* However, upon the deposition of the Lancastrian line, 
and the coming of the Yorkist Edward 1V to the throne, Prudde 
was evidently removed from office, for in that same year, 1461, 
Prudde was succeeded or superseded by Thomas Neve, who by 
a patent of 3 Richard III (1485) was granted the title of Chief 
Glazier of the King’s Works.° His successor was evidently the 
great Barnard Flower, the first of a line of foreign holders of the 
title, who were outside the membership of the Gild. Flower was 
evidently in a large way of business. The fact that in his own 


* E. T. Bradley, Annals of Westminster, p. 63, and Archaeologia, vol. xxix. 

2 Privy Seal, 19 Henry VI. 3 Cal. of Patent Rolls, 1461-7, p. 273. 
4 Notes & Queries, 12 S. iii, 419, Sept. 1917. 

5 Rotuli Parliamentorum, 1765, v, p. 196 b. © Cal. of Patent Rolls. 
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name alone he could take such large contracts as those for the 
whole of the windows of Henry VII’s Chapel and King’s College, 
Cambridge, whilst after his death the latter contract alone required 
six different artists or firms to be called in to complete it, 
‘accordingly and after such maner as oon Barnard Flower 
glasyer late deceased by Indenture stode bownde to doo’ shows 
this conclusively.’ 

Barnard Flower was followed in the office by Galyon Hone, 
who was one of those who completed the windows of King’s 
College after Flower’s death. Besides this he executed a great 
amount of work at Hampton Court for Henry VII, as the 
following items, among many more of a similar nature, sufficiently 
show : 


25th and 26th Henry VIII (1534-5). 

Paid to Galyon Hone the Kinge’s Glasier. In the two great 
wyndowys at the ends of the haull ys two great armys, with four 
beestes in them at 6s. 8d. the pece. Also in the said wyndowys in the 
haull is 30 of the Kynges and the Quenys armys, pryce the pece 4s. 
Also in the wyndowys in the said haull ys 46 badges of the Kynges 
and the Quenys, pryce the pece 3s. Also in the wyndowys in the sayd 
haull is 77 scryptors with the Kynges worde, pryce the pece 12d.” 


In what year Galyon Hone died is not known, but he was 
alive ten years after this, as shown by the Star Chamber Pro- 
ceedings of about the year 1544, and it is probable that Hone 
held the office conjointly with another foreigner named Peter 
Nicholson. An undated document of about that year containing 
a complaint to Cromwell from the London Gild of Glaziers stated 
that Nicholson did ‘not only kepe five serunts (workmen) to do 
onely your Lordeshipe’s works alone (i.e. the King’s work), but 
he takith allmens worke that he may gett besydes’.° 

Nicholson’s successor was evidently John Alard, who is de- 
scribed as glazier to Edward VI, and who, like Flower, Hone, 
and Nicholson, was also a foreigner. Ata later date the office 
was again held by Englishmen. As Mr. Ashdown in his History 
of the Company (p. 24), quoting Hazlitt, points out, ‘ Young, 
glazier to the Queen (Anne) lived in Wood St., Cheapside.’ 

We will now endeavour to set down some few particulars of the 
lives and works of those who have filled various offices in the 


* Contract for the windows of King’s Coll., Cambridge, printed in Walpole, 
Anecdotes of Painting, Appen., and Winston, Hints on Glass-painting, Appen. B. 

2 Accounts of work executed at Hampton Court preserved in the Public Record 
Office. Printed in Handbook to Hampton Court, by Felix Summerly (Sir Henry 
Cole), pp. 120-1, no. 67. 

> Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, vol. 162, folio 131. 
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Company from time to time, and whose names are given in 
the lists of Masters and Wardens in Chapter viii of Mr. Ashdown’s 
History. 

In 1368 William Papelwyk was Upper Warden of the Company, 
and in 1373 John de Brampton and John Geddynge were Master 
and Upper Warden respectively." Some years previously we find 
them all working together on the making of the stained glass 
windows of St. Stephen’s Chapel, Westminster, which stood where 
part of the Houses of Parliament now is ; and afterwards on those 
for the old St. George’s Chapel at Windsor. This was in the 
years 1351 and 1352. According to the Windsor Castle accounts, 
published by Sir William St. John Hope,* Geddynge not only 
worked on the windows, but supplied materials for painting them, 
including ‘ geet’, or glass-painters’ flux, ‘cervisia’, or small beer, 
which was used as a binder to make the whitewash adhere to the 
boards on which the full-size drawings of the windows were made, 
and silver filings for making yellow stain. The above windows 
were done at the very awkward time which followed immediately 
after the terrible scourge known as the Black Death, and they 
were executed by glass-painters impressed from various parts of 
the country. The Londoners were evidently taken first, whole 
staffs, from the master himself down to the apprentice lads, being 
pressed into the service of the King. As we have seen, three of 
the former class were John Brampton, William Papelwyk, and 
John Geddynge. The latter, who was evidently one of the prin- 
cipal men, or at any rate the foremost glass-painter who had not 
fallen a victim to the plague, was sent to round up other glaziers 
from far and wide wherever they were to be found in the counties 
of Kent and Essex ; for which service, as well as collecting glass 
to paint on, he was allowed one shilling per day for himself and 
his horse.*? Either he or others, armed with the King’s commis- 
sion, evidently went still farther afield, and impressed men from 
Lincoln, Lichfield, Coventry, Norwich, Chester, and many other 
places, by whose help the windows of the two chapels were turned 
out in six months each, and those for the Chapter House at 
Windsor in three, after which, no doubt, the unfortunate glass- 
painters were allowed to return to their own business and 
homes.* 


* Ashdown, Hist. Worship. Company of Glaziers, p. 57. 

* Windsor Castle, 1913. 

3 Excheq. K.R. Accts. 471, no. 6. 

4 For a more complete account see ‘ The Periodic Plagues of the second half of 
the fourteenth century and their effects on the art of glass-painting’, by J. A. 
Knowles, in Archaeological Journal, vol. \xxix (1922), pp. 343-52. 
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Some years later we find them doing business on an ordinary 
commercial basis. Thus in 1365-6 there was paid : 


To John Brampton for ninety-seven feet of white glass wrought with 
flowers and bordered with the King’s arms for the window of the tower 
(of St. Stephen’s Chapel) at 1s. 1d. per ft. £5. 5s. 1d." 


Shortly before this Brampton, who was evidently in partnership 
with one Henry Stathern (probably identical with the Henry 
Stannermore, Master in 1368), had supplied large quantities of 
painted glass for Windsor Castle, for a payment is recorded of— 


1336 feet of painted glass with borders of the King’s arms bought of 
John Brampton and Henry Stathern for the windows of the new work 
(Royal Lodging, Windsor) at 13@. per foot. 472. 75. 4d. 


The next Master of whose work we have any particulars is 
John Greyland. He was Upper Warden of the Company in 1425 
and twice Master, first in 1432 and again in 1438. In 1442 he 
executed panels of glass with the arms of Henry VI for Eton 
Parish Church.’ 

The first half of the sixteenth century provided a very interesting 
chapter in the history both of the Company in particular and the 
art in general. This has already been set down at length,‘ so 
there is no need to do more than refer very briefly to the matter 
here. Suffice it to say that the London Company (or Gild, as it 
then was), prompted by jealousy of the success due to the superior 
skill of foreign immigrant glass-painters such as Galyon Hone 
and others, endeavoured to suppress them by means of injunctions 
and imprisonment, but without success. However, animosity 
between these rival factions gradually died out. The English 
artists improved their work, and many of the — no doubt 
eventually joined the Company. It is very likely that Lewys 
Sutton was one of these. He was Upper Warden in 1525, so 
that if he was of foreign extraction he would belong to an earlier 
generation of refugees from overseas than those of whom we have 
been speaking previously. Baptista Sutton, who was doubtless 
his son, was one of the original assistants of the Company when 
Charles I granted it its first charter in 1638. There is a window 
by him in the church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, and a very 
interesting work it is. The present church, though comparatively 
modern, having been built by Dance the architect in 1740, is well 


* Brayley and Britton, Hist. of Palace of Westminster, p. 193. 

2 St. John Hope, Windsor Castle, vol. i, p. 188. 

3 Willis and Clark, Architect. Hist. of Univ. Cambridge, vol. i, p. 388. 

* Vide ‘ Disputes between English and Foreign Glass-Painters in the Sixteenth 
Century’, by J. A. Knowles, Antiquaries Journ., vol. v, April 1925. 
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worth a visit. It contains, amongst other features of note, a tablet 
to the memory of several of the actors in Shakespeare’s company 
who performed at the Curtain Theatre not far away and who are 
buried in the church. But the chief interest this church has for 
us is the east window, for it is a signed and dated work of a former 
assistant of the Company. The window, as seen now, is a large 
wide one with a semicircular top, but it had originally consisted of 
three lights divided by a transom, and having six tracery pieces 
above. These are now all compressed together so as to form 
a single light. Vertue tells us that Sutton painted two windows 
for the church, so that the present one no doubt consists of two 
small ones, instead of a large one divided across as stated above. 
The window was given to the church in 1634 by Thomas Awsten, 
citizen and clothworker of London. In the tracery lights—the 
original shapes of which can still be seen, though they have been 
incorporated in the window—are figures of the four Evangelists 
and two shields of arms. The subjects below are Jacob’s Dream, 
Jacob meeting Esau, and Jacob’s Prayer, evidently referring to the 
donor’s trade of a clothworker." Below is a representation of the 
Last Supper, whilst in the background are supplementary scenes 
of events connected with it, including Christ washing the Apostles’ 
feet, The Agony in the Garden, Judas Iscariot pointing out the 
Saviour (not shown) to a Roman soldier, torches and spears in 
background, and Judas hanging. In the corner is the artist’s 
signature, ‘ Baptista Sutton 1634’. The broad border which now 
surrounds the glass is somewhat of a curiosity, being composed 
to a great extent, and very probably entirely, of imitation stained 
glass, the paint not being fixed on to the glass but mixed with 
varnish. The centres of the rosettes are not leaded in, but stuck 
on with putty ; and the coloured fillet is merely laid on the surface 
of the large pieces of glass underneath and held in the lead by the 
ends only, instead of being fitted into grooved lead all round and 
joined to the surrounding pieces of glass, The window was 
restored in 1861 and again carefully repaired and releaded by 
Mr. Curtis (Messrs. Ward and Hughes) in 1905. From the 
similarity of treatment of this window and that in the east end of 
Peterhouse Chapel, Cambridge, there is good reason to believe 


* A similar reference to sheep and the wool trade is given by Thoroton, who, 
speaking of Holm near Newark, the seat of Sir Thomas Barton, says, ‘ Holme did 
belong to Sir Thomas Barton, a man of great possession in Lancashire, whose 
ancestor, a merchant of the Staple, built a fair stone house, and a fair chapel, like 
a parish church at this place. In the windows of his house was this posie : 


“‘T thank my God & ever shall 
It is the sheepe hath payed for al 


1 sig 
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that the latter is also a work of Baptista Sutton. It is of practically 
the same date, having been erected in 1632, along with the other 
windows of the chapel, which unfortunately no longer exist but 
which were similarly ornamented with sacred subjects and were 
estimated to cost £118. The windows were evidently greatly 
valued, for they were protected with wire guards at a cost of 
nearly £6." Baptista Sutton’s name occurs in a much damaged 
document, probably a lease, amongst the Company’s records, as 
Mr. Ashdown points out.” Richard Sutton, probably his son, was 
an assistant in 1644. He was no doubt the ‘ Mr. Sutton’ to whom 
the Worshipful Company of Pewterers in 1659-60 paid £7 Ios. 
‘for ye painting [sic] glass in ye new parlor 3 Coate of Armes & 
repairing ye glass in ye hall’. He evidently also did some windows 
for Oxford, for Francis Place, the engraver, in a letter written to 
Henry Gyles, the glass-painter of York, which is dated 17th July 
1683, said, ‘Mr. Sutton hath a greate deele of Oxford window don 
but the reason why he fixt it not up he (i.e. his informant, William 
Price, the glass-painter) knows not’. 

The next member of the Company we have to notice is Richard 
Butler. He was one of the twenty-one original assistants when 
the Glaziers’ Gild became a City company in 1638, under the 
charter granted by Charles I. In 1624 Lord William Howard 
paid ‘To Mr. Butler of 3 pains of glass i in a crussefix with the 
2 theufs in the cross, the first June 1626 1s.’ This was evidently 
not painted by Butler, but was, as the small price indicates, no 
doubt an old piece which Lord William bought from him ; for 
another entry of the same date shows that his lordship paid ‘To 
Mr. Butler for dowing the owld arms in glace xvs. vjd.’ Two 
years previously Lord William had paid ‘For a picture in glasse 
xxs.’ which would no doubt also be Butler’s work.* In the same 
year as that in which he painted Lord William’s arms, Butler was, 
as Mr. Ashdown ® records, appointed Glazier to the City in the 
room of William Holly, who was removed from that office ‘ for 
grosse and obstinate carriage against the Court’. Some of Butler’s 
work was, indirectly and perfectly innocently, the means of bringing 
Archbishop Laud to the scaffold; for the windows of Lambeth 
Palace were made the subject of one of the charges levelled against 
the Archbishop at his trial for high treason. Among other things 


* Willis and Clark, Architect. Hist. of Univ. of Cambridge, vol. i, pp. 41-2. 

* Hist. Worship. Company of Glaziers, p. 46. 

> Henry M. - ‘Francis Place, Engraver and Draughtsman’, Walpole Soc.. 
vol, x (1922), p 

4 Household Pook of Lord William Howard (Surtees Soc.), p. 222. 

5 Hist. Worship. Company of Glaziers, p. 24. 
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it was charged against him: ‘ That in his own chapel at Lambeth 
he had repaired the Popish paintings on the windows that had 
been destroyed at the Reformation.’ These were no doubt the 
windows which Butler did and for which he was paid £62. 7s. 6d. 
His price for releading old glass was 18d. per foot and new glass 
and fixing 6s. the foot." The Archbishop admitted ‘ repairing the 
windows of his chapel at Lambeth’ but said, ‘if they had been 
originally painted by his order, as in the case of the new chapel at 
Westminster, he knew no crime in it’.* New Chapel, to the 
building of which Archbishop Laud is said to have contributed 
41,000, was a chapel of ease to St. Margaret’s, Westminster, and 
stood on the site where Christ Church, Broadway, now is. The 
painted windows, which, as the above extract shows, were given 
by the Archbishop, would no doubt also be Butler’s work. 
- We have next to consider a man who was the principal London 
glass-painter of his day and a member of a family all of whom 
were prominent in the art, viz. William Price. He was one of 
the first assistants of the Company under the charter 1685, and 
became Master in 1699. Francis Place, writing to Gyles of York 
in 1683, said: ‘I made Inquiry at Mr. Price’s about glass-painters 
he tells me there is 4 In Towne but not worke enough to Imploy 
one, if he did nothing Else. he (told) me (their) prises here is 
12 or 14 p foote, for greate work (subject windows) and for small 
peeces according (as) they can agree. I perceave his cheife traid 
is glasing by we. I belejve he gets a greate deele of Mony for he 
is belejved Rich.’* We can well believe that Price’s chief trade 
was glazing, for the Puritanical views of the time were opposed 
to stained glass figure windows in churches, and glass-painters 
found their principal employment in executing heraldry. It is not 
surprising that Price made a good thing out of glazing, for the 
opportunities after the Great Fire of 1666, with St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral and more than fifty churches all building at one time, to say 
nothing of the halls of the City Companies and the work for 
private houses, must have been great.* This was fortunate, for 
without this means of gaining a livelihood it is difficult to see 
how glass-painters could have lived at all, in view of the enormous 
difficulties they had to contend with at that particular period. 
At that time glass-artists had not only to contend with fanatical 


* Ashdown, of. cit., p. 33. 

2 Prynne, p. 462. 

3 Henry M. Hake, op. cit., Walpole Soc., vol. x, p. 65. 

4 For the names of the various contractors for the glazing of the City churches 
see ‘ Building Accounts of City Churches designed by Sir Christopher Wren’, by 
Sir Lawrence Weaver, Archaeologia, vol. |xvi, p. 33. 
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prejudice against stained glass windows in themselves, but, even 
when they did manage to secure an order, it was next to impossible 
to obtain any coloured glass wherewith to execute them, as a result 
of the demolition of the Lorraine glass-works in 1636 by 
Louis XIII.* In 1696, when William Price painted the east 
window of Christ Church, Oxford (since removed), representing 
the Nativity, after designs by Sir James Thornhill, it had to be 
executed entirely in enamels. But later coloured glass was again 
obtainable, and in 1702, when he did the Life of our Lord in six 
compartments for Merton College, he was able to employ it. 
This last is a very fine work, the subjects being very well composed 
and drawn. William Price died in 1722. 

In the year 1699, when the elder William Price filled the office 
of Master of the Company, the Upper Warden was Henry Bray, 
who, as the custom was, succeeded Price in the succeeding year 
as Master. He did the glazing for St. Mary Abchurch, rebuilt 
1681~7.° He should not be confused with a contemporary of his, 
John Brace, who glazed the windows of St. Edmund the King, 
rebuilt 1670-9. Not much is known about him. Henry Gyles, 
the glass-painter of York, whom we have previously seen inquiring 
how much Price got for his work, evidently also tried to find out 
‘whatt Mr. Brace gives his journey-men’.*| One William Brace, or 
Brice, probably his son, became maitre verrier at Notre-Dame, Paris, 
there being no native glass-painters in France at that period, and 
died in Paris 1768. 

The last glass-painter we have to notice who became Master of 
the Company is John Oliver, whom Vertue in Walpole’s Anecdotes 
erroneously calls Isaac. Though Mr. Ashdown does not give his 
name in the list of Masters, he was the first modern Master under 
the Charter granted by James II in 1685.° James Oliver, probably 
his son, was made Clerk to the Company at the same time. It was 
no doubt in that year, or shortly after that date, that he presented 
the Beadle’s staff to the Company inscribed ‘ Joh. Oliver, a loving 
member of this Company’. John Oliver supplied 1631 feet of 
‘extroardinary’’ work for the windows of Bow Church during the 


* Vide ‘The ‘Transition from the Mosaic to the Enamel System of Painting on 
Glass’, J. A. Knowles, Antiquaries Journ., vol. vi, pp. 26-35. 

2 Sir Lawrence Weaver, op. cit. 3 Tbid. 

+ Henry M. Hake, op. cit., Walpole Soc., vol. x, p. 62. 

° Another Master whose name does not appear in the list was Thomas Kerbisher, 
who filled the office in 1638. The fact that the names of these Masters appear in 
the charters of 1638 and 1685 respectively but do not appear in the body of the 
work, and also the statement on p. 52 that ‘the earliest entry of John Oliver’s 
name is to be found in 1698’, shows that the information to be derived from the 
charters was not available at the time the work was written. 
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rebuilding under Sir Christopher Wren.’ Samuel Oliver, no doubt 
another member of the same family, did the glazing of the tower.” 
A Mr. Oliver, doubtless one of these two, is mentioned in a letter 
written by Sylvanus Morgan ’* to Henry Gyles of York in 1668. 
It appears that Gyles wanted to purchase a lead vice, i.e. a machine 
like a small mangle used for turning out the grooved lead into 
which the various pieces of glass are fitted. Morgan wrote that 
he ‘did inquire of the vice-maker, whereof there is but one in 
London his name is Cresswell and lives nere More Lane by 
Criplegate....1 understand by Mr. Oliver’s man a Good one 
will be worth 5 pounds’. In 1684 John Oliver painted for 
Northill, Bedfordshire, a head with heraldry, signed ‘J. Oliver 
f. 1664’, also two glass sundials for the rectory of the same place, 
painted with ‘ flies and bees well calculated to deceive the observer ’. 
This was a practical joke frequently indulged in by glass-painters. 
The body of the fly was painted on one side of the glass and the 
legs on the other, the difference between the two planes giving an 
extraordinary lifelike effect and one very easily produced.* About 
the year 1670 Oliver painted for Archbishop Sheldon at Lambeth 
Palace a sundial with the Archbishop’s arms and a view of the 
Sheldonian Theatre which was finished in 1669. For Christ Church, 
Oxford, Oliver, at the venerable age of eighty-four, painted and 
presented a window representing St. Peter delivered from prison by 
the Angel, signed ‘ J. Oliver aetatis suae Lxxx11II anno MDCC pinxit 
deditque’. The drawing was said to be good but the colouring 
rather faint. In view of the subject chosen for the window and 
also the fact that it was his own gift it is probable that Oliver had 
been in prison, and when we remember how at that time thousands 
of persons who had not committed any crime languished in jail 
under the most appalling conditions this seems extremely likely.° 


* Sir Lawrence Weaver, op. cit., p. 33- 2 bid. 

3 Arms Painter and Writer on Genealogy, 1620-93 : Dict. Nat. Biog. 

4 Henry M. Hake, op. cit., Walpole Soc., vol. x, p. 60. 

5 Le Vieil in his Art de la Peinture sur Verre, 1774, p. 141, describes how he 
rid himself of the unwelcome attentions of a too fussy churchwarden by the same 
trick of painting a fly on one of the windows of the church of Saint Etienne du 
Mont, when he was putting them back after cleaning. There is a fly painted on 
a vacant piece of glass in the portrait of Sir William Skipwith at Honington Hall, 
which is very likely also Oliver’s work. Mr. F. Sydney Eden, whose knowledge 
of the glass in the halls of the various London City Companies is unique, tells me 

‘there are several examples of flies and spiders and their webs to be seen in the 
windows of these edifices. 

© In the seventeenth century, says Meiklejohn (Hist. of England, p. 499), ‘the 
prisons were hells upon earth’. Women were flogged in them, and men who called 
themselves gentlemen made up parties of pleasure—‘ parties of gentlemen and 
ladies ’—to go and gloat over the sickening sight. 
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Nevertheless, this window, which was doubtless the last work 
done by the hand of a feeble and pious old man in thanksgiving 
for mercies received, was removed by the authorities of the college, 
and its present whereabouts is unknown. The year before he 
painted this window Oliver evidently felt his end was near and he 
made his will. James Oliver, who was Clerk in the same year as 
John Oliver was Master, and who we presume was his son, had 
evidently predeceased him, for John Oliver left his house in Soper 
Lane, alias Queen Street, to his grandson, who might possibly 
be identical with the above James, on condition that he paid a sum 
of £3 yearly to the Company.’ In the return of public charities 
made to Parliament in 1828 the house is described as being on 
‘the north-east corner of Queen Street, Cheapside, now in the 
occupation of Messrs. Robert & John Gore’. As very few houses 
formerly occupied by London glass-painters can be identified, it 
would no doubt be of interest to many if this house could be 
marked.* 


* An Account of the Public Charities of England and Wales, 1828. 
2 Price’s house in Great Kirby Street could also, no doubt, be identified. 








Bronze Implements from the City of London 


By R. E. M. Wueezer, D.Lit., F.S.A. 
[Read 27th January 1927] 


Tue lower Thames, both below and more especially above the 
City of London, has yielded some hundreds of relics of the Bronze 
Age. Ina few cases these may indicate the site of a ford, and at 
one point—Sion Reach—the association of exotic types suggests 
a local settlement of a somewhat special character." But for the 
most part these river-finds are of mixed type and period, and can 
only be referred to the general use of the river as a highway. 
They throw little or no light, incidentally, upon the vexed question 
of the origins of London. 

A few implements of this period have, however, been recovered 
actually from the gravel-capped hills which form the site of the 
City—mostly from the eastern of these two hills, for only one 
seems to have been found to the west of the Walbrook. Where 
all evidence is slight it may be worth while to collect these scattered 
implements, although in no case have we a detailed account of the 
a of discovery. The iaplenvents are as follows’: 

. Flat axe of developed form, found ‘near the Tower, 1834’. 
iow in the British Museum. This is possibly a river-specimen 
fi 2, 2 
a Mihi, from Cornhill. Now inthe London Museum 
fig. 1, 1). 
3 bie, late Bronze Age, from Northumberland Alley, Fen- 
church Street. Now in the London Museum (fig. 1, 5). 

4. Palstave, found 7 ft. below the surface of Harewood Square, 
‘a few years’ before 1849. Present whereabouts unknown. 
Referred to in Archaeological Fournal, vi (1849), p. 188. 

5. Socketed axe ‘from St. Mary Axe’. Now in the Guildhall 
Museum. The dark patina on this specimen is unusual for 
London and throws some doubt on the attribution (fig. 1, 4). 

6. Socketed axe vaguely described as ‘found in London’. 
Now in the British Museum. 

7. Socketed axe, found in Bridgewater Square. Now in the 
London Museum (fig. 1, 3). 


* O. G. S. Crawford, Antiquaries Journal, ii (1922), p. 33- 

2 Thanks are due to Mr. O. M. Dalton and Mr. Reginald A. Smith of the 
British Museum, and to Mr. J. L. Douthwaite and Mr. Q. Waddington of the 
Guildhall Library, for information as to specimens -under their charge. 
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INCHES 


Fig. 1. Bronze implements from the City of London: 1, Cornhill ; 
2, Smithfield; 3, Bridgewater Square; 4, St. Mary Axe; 
5, Northumberland Alley, Fenchurch Street 





Fig. 2. Bronze implements from the City of London: 1, Thames Street ; 
2, ‘near the Tower’ 
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8. Socketed spearhead, found in Smithfield. Now in the 
London Museum (fig. 1, 2). 

g. Socketed spearhead, similar but smaller, ‘from the Thames 
Bank, London Bridge’ (? Southwark). This may well be a river- 
specimen. Now in the London Museum. 

ro and rr. In 1875 Mr. Loftus Brock exhibited to the British 
Archaeological Association ‘ two bronze spear-heads recently found 
in an excavation near Billingsgate. One is 73 in. long, including 
the circular ferule at end. It is circular and only three-eighths 
of an inch thick at its base. The other is 33 in. long, circular at 
the ferule, but square above it and up to the point’ (Journ. of the 
British Arch. Assoc., xxxi, 316). The site suggests that these were 
found in the alluvium and should be regarded as river-specimens. 
I do not know their present whereabouts. 

12. Leaf-shaped sword found in ‘ Thames Street, near Custom 
House Quay, seventy feet below present surface level’. Now in 
the British Museum. If the depth is correct this specimen must 
have been found in the alluvium and should be regarded as 
a river-specimen. It is of an unusual type, however, and the 
scope of this paper may perhaps be stretched to include it 
(fig. 2,1, and fig. 3, 9g). 

The tang is 2 in. long, is sharpened at the butt end, and bears 
a certain resemblance to the eared tang of the normal leaf-shaped 
sword. Its special feature is its shortness. The leaf-sword was 
a heavy cutting weapon and, for security, its tang was usually 
a substantial one, about 4 in. long, traversing the whole of the 
hilt. On the other hand, the light thrusting-sword, or rapier, 
which preceded the leaf-sword, was adequately riveted to the hilt 
by means of a short tang which was usually little more than an 
expansion of the base of the blade. Rapier and leaf-sword repre- 
sent different cultural traditions, and it is not disputed that the 
latter evolved quite independently of the former, which it seems 
to have superseded in Britain shortly before the beginning of the 
last millennium B.c. 

It is only natural that when the leaf-sword first arrived there 
should have been a certain interchange of form between it and 
the rapier. The surprising thing is the rarity of such interchange. 
A poorly made rapier (now in the British Museum) from Bedd- 
gelert in North Wales shows a slight expansion towards the point 
of the blade, which probably indicates that the craftsman had seen 
a leaf-sword.* But most of the few hybrids come from the lower 
Thames valley, which appears to have formed the main approach 


* British Museum, Bronze Age Guide (1920), p. 31; R. E. M. Wheeler, Pre- 
historic and Roman Wales, p. 158. 
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for later prehistoric traffic between the Continent and Britain, and 
so may be supposed to have come under the influence of the 
leaf-sword culture before its definitive arrival in force. The first 
bringers of the leaf-swords to south-eastern Britain probably arrived 
in relatively small bands, whether as traders or as settlers, and so 
would tend for a time rather to dominate than to oust the native 
rapier.” Under these conditions cross-forms would be a natural 
phenomenon. Later, when the leaf-sword people arrived in larger 
numbers, they seem to have swept westwards and northwards with 
a finality which at once sealed the fate of the now obsolete rapier 
in the occupied territory. The Beddgelert hybrid (if such it be), 
occurring in a remote and inaccessible outland where a native 
craftsman might be expected to retain the old tradition to a late 
date, is not a significant exception. 

In fig. 3 five hybrid types have been collected, together with 
four rapiers, all dredged from various sites in the lower Thames. 
Nos. 6, 8, and g are in the British Museum ; the remainder are 
in the London Museum. No. 1 isa normal rapier from Richmond; 
no. 2, from the mouth of the Wandle, shows the same form of 
butt with a leaf-blade ; no. 3, from Lambeth, is a tanged rapier, 
allied to a south European type rare in Britain, although an almost 
identical specimen from the Thames at Kingston may be seen in 
the Kingston Public Library ; no. 4, from Chelsea, illustrates the 
tang transferred to a leaf-blade. Tanged leaf-swords similar to 
no. 4 come also from the Thames at Twickenham (British 
Museum), Kingston (Kingston Public Library), and Shepperton 
(Richmond Public Library), from Sandford, Oxon., and from the 
Ouse near Ely (both British Museum).* No. 5, from Lambeth, 
is a normal rapier with nicked butt, whilst no. 6, from Putney, is 
a rapier with a heavy blade which necessitated a reduplicated butt 

* The various successive types of leaf-sword must have overlapped one another 
considerably, and it is dangerous therefore to calculate the strength of the earliest 
‘invasions’ too literally on the basis of the number and distribution of the earliest 
type of the sword in this country (H. J. E. Peake’s type D). At the same time 
the relatively restricted area in which these early swords are found strengthens the 
probability that they represent in a general way the actual scope of the first invasions. 
Mr. Peake notes that, of leaf-swords of type D, ‘ only six have been recorded in 
Britain, all from the mouth of the Thames or from the south and east coasts’ (The 
Bronze Age and the Celtic World, p. 96). ‘The succeeding types (E, etc.) gradually 
extend the scope in a perfectly logical manner. Thus type E, with 58 specimens 
in the Thames basin, 15 in the Fens, 14 from the other east-coast counties, and 


only 11 from the rest of England and Wales, still suggests a limited penetration ; 
type F, on the other hand, reached the west of the British Isles in great abundance, 
The hybrid swords discussed in the present paper naturally group with type D. 

2 A heavy tanged dagger of the same period, found, it is said, amongst ancient 
piles in the Thames at Hampton Court, is now in the London Museum. This find 
is significant in connexion with the series from Sion Reach referred to above. 
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Fic. 3. Bronze swords and daggers from the lower Thames: 1, 3, 5, and 6, rapiers ; 
2, 4, 7, 8, and g, leaf-blades with tangs akin to those of rapiers (4). 
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of a type that occurs occasionally both in France and in Ireland. 
No. 7, from an unknown site in the Thames (probably below 
Richmond), illustrates the devolution of this form of butt or tan 
in association with a leaf-blade, and the process reached a further 
stage in no. 8, from Battersea. No. 9 is our specimen from 
Thames Street, and is the logical culmination of the series—a 
simplified rapier-butt designed by a craftsman who was acquainted 
with the tang of the leaf-sword proper. Incidentally it may be 
noted that nos. 8 and 9, of which the butts are furthest in line of 
devolution from the rapier prototype, are also the /argest weapons, 
and so most closely approximate to the developed leaf-sword 
tradition. 

The Thames Street sword may thus be explained as a reasonable 
though unusual hybrid form. It is scarcely necessary to empha- 
size again that the series here illustrated in no sense represents 
a true evolutionary sequence. The danger of typology lies in this, 
that it does not always distinguish clearly between forms which 
are really transitional in the direct line of descent and others 
which are merely ‘crosses’ between two independent series. It 
may here be suggested that the current derivation both of the 
socketed bronze spear and of the socketed bronze axe in Britain 
should be re-examined from this angle.’ 

If, in conclusion, we return to our evidence from the City, we 
must admit that it is pitifully meagre. The dozen specimens (of 
which five or six may really have come from the river) cover 
a period of perhaps 1,000 years, and, in the complete absence 
of contemporary pottery from the area, are quite inadequate to 
suggest any settled occupation of the site during the Bronze Age. 


* The problem of the derivation of the socketed axe has recently been raised 
anew by Dr. H. S. Harrison in Man, 1926, no. 143. 




















Excavations on the Site of the Priory Church 
and Monastery of St. Peter, Eye, Suffolk 


By F. H. Farrweatuer, O.B.E., M.D. 


History 


Tue small town of Eye in north central Suffolk was one of 
those feudal centres which sprang into great importance on the 
redistribution of English lands following the Norman Conquest. 
It had, however, a previous history as head of an Honour, being 
held as such in the reign of Edward the Confessor by Edric the 
king’s falconer, and was thus chosen as a suitable site for the 
establishment of one of the Conqueror’s prominent barons, and 
granted to William Malet. This man was Sire de Graville, a 
small town a little east of Havre in Normandy, where the priory 
church founded by his grandson William, and some remains on 
the site of the Malet castle, still exist on a height overlooking the 
Seine. He was apparently of English birth on the maternal side 
and of very high family, his mother being a sister * of the famous 
Godiva, wife of Leofric Earl of Mercia, and was thus one of 
those Normans who had definite pre~Conquest connexions with 
Saxon England. 

He was one of the Conqueror’s chosen captains and most 
trusted adherents, fought with distinction at Hastings, being 
entrusted with the burial of the body of King Harold after the 
battle,* and on the establishment of the Norman power throughout 
England in 1068 was made sheriff of Yorkshire and joint castellan 
of York with a garrison of 500 picked knights. One revolt 
occurred and was suppressed, and Malet and Gilbert of Ghent 
were left as joint commanders in York with a new castle. The 
northern English in conjunction with the Danish fleet attacked 
and stormed the city, and the two commanders were taken 
prisoners.* In consequence of this Malet lost the shrievalty and 
the lands attached to it. He was released in late 1069 or early 


* See monograph on the Malet family, and Dict. Nat. Biog., xxxv, 421, quoting 
Freeman, Norm. Cong., iii, 779. It has also been suggested by A. S. Ellis that 
she was Godiva’s daughter. 

2 Ordericus Vitalis, Eccl. Hist., bk. iii, ch. 14. 

3 Dict. Nat. Biog., loc. cit., and Simeon of Durham, Op. Hist. (Roll Series), ii, 
188; also Henry of Huntingdon and 4.8. Chron., but without names of prisoners 
taken by the Danish fleet. 

U2 
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1070. He was with the Norman army in the Ely fenland 
campaign against Hereward in 1071, and died during the course 
of it, his lands descending to his son Robert, who had probably 
been in charge of the Suffolk lands during his father’s northern 
campaigns. In the charter of St. Martin le Grand William Malet 
is styled Princeps. His wife Hesilia survived him and was 
amply dowered.’ 

The importance of William Malet in the eyes of the Conqueror 
may be judged by the grants confirmed on his death to Robert, viz. 
Eye with castle and market, lordships in Yorkshire (32), Essex 
(3), Hampshire (1), Notts (2), Lincolnshire (8), and in Suffolk 
no less than 221. William had been too much occupied with 
military affairs for the occupations of peace, or organizing of his 
estates, and no attempt at monastic foundation is traceable to him, 
but in this capacity Robert Malet appears, as the maker of a 
park, and the founder of Eye priory. The foundation charter 
probably follows shortly after his father’s death, and certainly 
within the reign of the Conqueror: ‘I Robert Malet with the 
consent of my lord William King of England, for his soul and 
that of his wife Matilda, and for the souls of my father William 
Malet and my mother Hesilia, and of my relatives....to the 
use of the monks at Eye, convey the monastery and convent of 
monks in that place.’* Robert’s sister Beatrix also made a grant 
of Radingfield to her brother’s monastery, her charter being still 
existent.* Robert’s foundation was liberal and included all existing 
or future churches of Dunwich, with various others, chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Eye. The monastery was of the Benedictine 
order, and was an alien priory, being a cell subordinate to the 
important abbey of Bernay in central Normandy. 

Robert appears as a witness in the charter to the great abbey 
of Jumiéges in Normandy between September 1060 and 
February 1066. He was therefore at least twenty-six years 
of age at his father’s death. He was one of the barons who 
helped. to suppress the revolt of Ralph Guader (see Lanfranc’s 
report to the king), and in the grant of Freckenham to Lanfranc 
is styled Vicecomes (probably of Suffolk). No other mention 
of him occurs until at the beginning of Henry I’s reign he 
appears as Grand Chamberlain.’ His career in England ended in 
1102, when he was deprived of his estates and banished as a result 


* Dict. Nat. Biog., loc. cit. 

? Hesilia Crispin was in the fourth generation descended from Rollo, first Duke 
of Normandy. Married to Malet ¢c. 1044. 

3 Dugdale, Mon. Angl., i, 356. 4 Ibid., 357. 

5 Ordericus Vitalis, op. cit., bk xi, ch. 2, foot-note. 
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of his support of the claims of Robert Curthose to the throne of 
England against Henry I. In the ensuing campaign, when 
Henry invaded Normandy in 1106, Robert was slain in the 
decisive battle at Tenchebrai, aged about sixty." The connexion 
of Eye Priory with the family ceases at this point, but it is 
interesting to note that Robert, by his marriage with Elisée, 
a daughter of the great house of Brionne, closely connected with 
the ducal house of Normandy, had a son William, styled William 
Sire de Graville, second of that name, who was the founder of the 
abbey of St. Honorine at Graville, of which mention has been 
made. He was a crusader with Curthose in 1096, ranking as 
banneret. In 1109 he was banished by Henry I for taking 
part in the rebellion of Helias Count of Maine, and is not heard 
of in England again. A son Ernest succeeded him at Graville, 
and another son Hugh, surnamed Fichet, was restored to some 
family estates in Somerset, and had descendants.” 

On Robert Malet’s disgrace and forfeiture in 1102 the Honour 
of Eye lapsed to the king and was given to Stephen of Blois, 
afterwards king, who confirmed the founder’s charter in 1138, 
Prince Eustace and the queen being witnesses.’ Stephen devised 
the Honour to his natural son William of Boulogne, who died 
1160, s.p. He was probably deprived of it on the accession of 
Henry II, as in 1156 Henry gave it to Becket, then chancellor, 
who repaired the castle. In this it is termed the ‘Castlery of 
Eye, with seven score soldiers’, Becket held it until 1162.* 

Beyond the above charters, until the late fourteenth century, 
history tells little of the priory except the list of priors’ names. 
In the eleventh and twelfth centuries they were: Hubert temp. 
Conqueror to Henry I—Gauselin temp. Henry I—Osbert temp. 
Henry 11—Roger—Godwinus—Sylvester Bolton. The list is 
continued until the Dissolution. As the priory was alien, on the 
death of a prior, the abbey of Bernay appointed an officer who 
became resident and assumed authority until the new prior was 
appointed. He then received a fee from the priory (stated on 
some occasions to have been a cow) °* and relinquished his trust. 
Theusual alien subsidieswere also regularly charged upon the priory. 

In common with other alien priories this foreign overlordship 
was a great burden upon the monastery, as, during all wars with 

* Dict. Nat. Biog., xxxv, 420. 

2 The Malet family. 3 Dugdale, op. cit., i, 358. 

* Details of the Honour and Manor are taken from Coppinger’s Manors of Suffolk. 

° From notes collected by an old resident of Eye. Dugdale, op. cit., i, 358, 
states that this janitor was put in by the founder’s successors, maintained at the 


charges of the monastery until the new prior’s appointment, and then received as his 
fee the sum of 5s. for an ox. 
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France, the king seized upon its revenues, Doubtless owing to this, 
towards the end of the fourteenth century, after the prolonged 
wars of Edward III with France, we find that the priory was 
very poor and could hardly sustain the prior and three or four 
monks. Consequent on this, certain persons promised repairs 
and help if the priory were made denizen, and in 1384-5, by 
special request of the queen, a charter for this was granted by 
Richard II." The priors were henceforth to be English, there 
was to be no alien subsidy, and it is stated that it was to be 
‘like Thetford’, which had probably undergone a similar re- 
organization. 

It is probable that this was followed by a period of prosperity 
in the fifteenth century, and in 1479 occurs the one record to be 
found of actual building, when, in the testament and last will of 
Robert Angell, bequests are made to parish altars and fabric, and 
XXxvis. viiid, to reparation of the belfry of the priory of Eye. 

Visitations in 1494 and 1514 give creditable reports. Leland 
visited the priory and states that he saw here the ‘ Red Book of 
Eye’, a copy of the Gospels, said to have been the property of 
St. Felix himself. At the Dissolution there were ten monks in 
the priory.» The annual value was stated at £161 25. 3d. 
(Dugdale), £184 9s. 7d. (Speed). In the Inventory the arm of 
St. Blaise is mentioned. 

The site was granted to Charles Duke of Suffolk. It then 
became the Manor of Eye Hall or Eye Priory Manor, and the 
owner was bound to maintain five bridges, viz. three abbey 
bridges, Largate and Botford bridges, and to maintain a causeway 
to Eye church, all of which had been the care of the priory. 


Tue SITE 


The country surrounding Eye was, in Norman days, of almost 
fenland type. The town occupied a rise of ground entirely 
surrounded by water, and presented the frequent feudal combina- 
tion of Norman castle and Norman priory. The castle motte 
occupied the extreme east end of the island, with a long bailey 
stretching westward from it, around the fosse of which the 
modern town is accurately moulded. The later parish church 
stands immediately east of the motte ditch, and about a quarter 
of a mile farther east of this, separated from the town by a small 
river, stood the priory, on a very slight rise of ground, above an 
area on the west, or river, side still liable to floods. The site is 


* Dugdale, op. cit., i, 359- 2 Leland, Collect., iii, 26. 
3 Tanner quoting MS. Coll. Ben. Cantab. 
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occupied at the present date by a farm. At the west stands the 
house, a high oblong building, faced on its south and west sides 
with brick,-and on the east with rubble containing a large 
quantity of squared stones re-used from the monastic buildings. 
Occupying the eastern part of its northern face is a lower building 
of old solid half-timber construction. South of the house and 
extending to its eastern limits is a lawn, and east of this extends 
a kitchen garden. East of this again, separated from it it by 
a hedge, is an orchard, surrounded on its south and east sides 
by a curious elliptical double hedge, with a path between. This 
also bounds the kitchen garden on the south. This path is a most 
interesting survival of four hundred years. It became evident, 
when the various portions of the priory church were exposed, 
that the path originated as a track just clearing the angles of the 
building, and accurately mapping out the limits of the church, 
starting from the south-west angle of the nave, just clearing the 
south transept and quire, and terminating when stopped by the 
junction of the north transept and chapter house. East and north 
of the house the ground is occupied by farm buildings and yards, 
as far as the western limit of the orchard, and beyond this on all 
sides are open fields. 


PorTIONS OF THE PRIORY EXISTING ABOVE GROUND 


Destruction has been very complete, the site having been 
quarried for generations. Above ground remain: 

(1) Two parallel walls running north and south within the 
dairy and cellar of the house, which carry the half-timber portion, 
and were the side walls of the western range of the cloister 
towards its southern end. Projecting west, beyond these, parts 
of the walls of the main house are also medieval. 

(2) About 70 yds. north-west of the house a fine brick building 
of the early sixteenth century, on older foundations, now used as 
a barn, was possibly a guesthouse. 

(3) The foundations of two piers of the dormitory undercroft 
and a fragment of wall to west of them. 

(4) About 24 ft. of the southern wall of the reredorter drain. 

(5) A portion of the base of the refectory wall on the cloister 
side, built of very large roughly-squared flints and now part of a 
barn wall. 

(6) Various large fragments of flint masonry scattered about 
the site, principally in the orchard, where one is of great size. 
All these are falls from the walls and none is im situ. 

(7) Two large flying buttress bases, built of re-used cut stone 
and mouldings, standing on the east side of the house. 
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(8) Various drums, pilasters, and carved stones dating from 
the eleventh to the fifteenth century remain at the priory, or 
scattered about in the gardens and yards of the town. Bricks 
and tiles of all dates also occur in the walls about the site. 

One other building remained with the foundations above 
ground until the end of the last century. In 1862 the Rev. G. F. 
Maclear writes, ‘Grass almost hides the foundations of the old 
gatehouse and chapel’. The site of this was to the south of the 
monastery near the road to the town, and the foundations were 
levelled within human memory by a farmer, as being a danger to 
live stock. 


Tue ExpioratTIion 


On a general examination of the site it was considered that 
sufficient indications remained to justify an attempt to recover the 
the plan of a church of such an interesting history and early date. 
The situation of the house and the remains within it suggested 
strongly its being a portion of the western range, and the relations 
to it of the orchard, with its peculiar encircling double hedge 
and path, pointed to the very probable limits of the church and 
transept. 

The owner, Major Ridley, very kindly gave permission for 
excavation in possible areas, and work was begun at midsummer 
1926, continuing intermittently until the end of November. 


CuurcH: THE QuirRE AND TRANSEPTS 


The supposed site of the south transept was first selected for 
exploration. This area shows the largest fragment of flint masonry 
on the whole site. This is apparently a portion of the jamb and 
spring of a very large arch, measures 15 ft. by 4 ft. and suggests a 
fall from the crossing arch, thrown to its present position by the pier 
supporting it being undermined. A smaller fragment lies south 
of it. A trench was run between these two fragments at right 
angles to their line and this at a struck a large piece of masonry 
which on being cleared stood some 15 in. high, and measured 
6 ft. by 2 ft. 7in., built of mortared flints with a large boulder 
at its east end, and running east and west. This proved to be 
a portion of the south wall of the transept and its face gave quite 
a definite line. The west wall of the transept was next sought for 
and struck at B; it had broken edges but showed a thickness of 
nearly 4 ft. The double-spring capital of an early wall arcade 
was found here. The line of this west transept wall was followed 
north, and foundations were again struck at c, in contact with one 
of the standing fragments, on the site of the south-west crossing 
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pier. These foundations were much broken. The east wall of 
the transept was next sought for, and struck at 27 ft. from the 
east face of the west wall, at p, with a broken projection from it 
in the position of the transept vaulting shaft. A trench was then 
run 6 ft. east of this from north to south to define the inner face 
of the quire aisle wall; this was found at £ and the trench 
continued for 7 ft., at which distance the southern face was 
defined, and this on being followed eastward was found to be the 
inner face of an apsidal transept chapel. Unfortunately, both 
at this point and eastward, we were stopped by trees, but the 
junction of the outer face of the apse and that of the quire aisle 
wall could be well defined, as seen on the plan. The inner 
face of the quire aisle wall was again established at Fr, and the axis 
of the church laid down, being found to correspond with that 
of the section of the south wall of the transept previously found 
at A. 

It now became possible to conjecture with some certainty where 
the eastern termination of the central alley of the quire lay, and 
a trench was begun at G andrun to H. Towards its eastern end 
this struck, diagonally, a foundation of large flints, over 4 ft. in 
thickness. At the western end of this trench two interments 
were uncovered, and to the south-east of them a third. In 
examining the latter some earth was displaced and exposed the 
face of a flint wall some 18 in. in height, which, on being traced 
eastward, joined, with a steady curve, the foundation already 
spoken of on its inner face. This was evidently the southern 
foundation of a large eastern apse. This wall was also traced 
west so far as the roots of a large tree would allow. The north- 
east limits of the apse were next trenched for and found at 1, and 
both faces were defined. Sufficient points had now been obtained 
to fix the radius of the apse at 11 ft. 6in. and its diameter 
at 23 ft. 

Attention was now turned to the eastern termination of the 
south quire aisle, and the area of the junction of this with the 
great apse was first cleared and examined, working southwards, 
jtox. Unfortunately the eastern limits of the foundations of 
this end of the aisle were involved in the roots of some large 
hazel trees, but its western or internal face could be worked. 
This was found in very fragmentary condition. Its remains were 
carefully measured and charted, but it was only when the plan of 
the corresponding chapel on the north became available that their 
relations could be laid down. This was due to the fact that these 
foundations had been largely damaged by interments, the chapel 
having been extended eastward, as on the north, and the graves in 
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this new extension cut into the earlier Norman foundations with 
which we are dealing, no less than six interments occurring in this 
region. 

A trench across the line of the north quire aisle wall was next 
begun at t and run northwards. The inner face of the wall was 
struck at a distance of 61 ft. 7 in. from the corresponding point 
on the line of the south wall, and the foundation was nearly 
4 ft. 6 in. in thickness. The outer face was then traced eastward 
and at a distance of 10 ft. showed a projection from it, evidently 
the remains of a buttress (m). Eastward of this the wall continued 
another 9g ft. and was then apparently returned northward. This 
latter portion proved on exposure to be thinner (3 ft. 6 in.), and 
from its inner face opposite the east end of the buttress (m) the 
outer face of a curved wall ran south-eastward with a return at 
4 ft., a normal position for a pilaster buttress. The inner side of 
this wall was then sought for and found, its west end turning 
northward at the level of the west end of the buttress (m) and its 
contour eastward from this latter point being that of a semicircle. 
This was evidently an apsidal termination to the north quire aisle. 
Its junction with the north side of the central apse was established 
at N. 

To determine the full length of the transept a trench was begun 
at o, 100 ft. from the inner face of the block of wall in the south 
transept (a), and run northwards. Owing to the nature of the 
ground this line could not be exactly in the axis of the transept, 
and the wall being struck at 106 ft. gave the full transept length 
as 105 ft., on drawing a line, through the point found, parallel to 
the south transept wall. 


Tue Nave 


Attention was now directed to the site of the nave. Here 
unfortunately research was very limited, as the site was covered 
by an ornamental and kitchen garden. 

As the axis of the church, as so far laid down, differed from 
that of the house, it appeared possible that the latter stood clear 
of the west end of the north nave wall as at Cérisy la Forét,’ 
where a building has exactly the same relation of axis to the 
church as is suggested here, and occupies a similar position. 
A trench was therefore run to intersect the line of the north 
quire aisle wall produced westward, and at p the north face of 
a foundation, lining exactly with that of the north quire aisle, was 
struck, and signs of it were again found farther east. It was 
therefore clear that this, the north wall of the nave and the south 


* At Cérisy the cloister is on the south, at Eye on the north. 
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wall of the original cloister, had the same axis as that of the quire, 
and was not at right angles to the west wall of the cloister, still 
existing in the house. 

Information had been received that a very heavy foundation 
ran southwards at the level of the east end of the house. This 
was sought for in the very limited areas possible, and was easily 
found, being only some g in. below the surface. It was a very 
solid, partially mortared, flint foundation, giving a very definite 
thickness of 5 ft. towards its centre at vu, and considerably exceed- 
ing this at its ends (v, w), where, unfortunately, full exposure could 
not be attained. The eastern lines of the portions found seemed 
clearly to prove that it was in line with the medieval wall traversing 
the east of the house, and thus was not at right angles to the main 
axis of the church as laid down in the quire. This foundation in 
this position could be nothing but the west end of the church, and, 
taken in conjunction with the north wall just described, imme- 
diately suggested that, either during the construction of the south 
and west sides of the nave, or ata later rebuilding, an alteration had 
been made from the original planning of the nave axis, and this 
was borne out by the discovery of a section of the south wall at a, 
of its inner face again at r, and of the cores of two piers of the 
south arcade at s and T, as all these, while presenting a satisfactory 
plan in themselves, lay too far north to be part of the lay-out 
of a nave to correspond with the axis established in the quire and 
transept. The explanation of this became obvious when the plan 
of the monastic buildings was considered. 


Tue Monastic BuItpincs 


It has been mentioned that walls still exist in the house at (s) 
and (t). These, evidently the side walls of the western range, are 
3 ft. 2 in. in thickness, and 28 ft. 6 in. apart on their inner faces. 
From (t) proceeds westward another medieval wall (v), and from 
its western end runs a wall (w) faced on its western side with 
brick. At their junction is a rebuilt quoin of Caen stone, its 
stones of a size and dressing common in the late twelfth century. 
The southern part of the wall (s) is thinner and is a rebuilding of 
old fragments. The south wall of the house is brick-faced and is 
also, at any rate partially, a rebuilding. The destruction of these 
is probably due to their junction with the church, in the demolition 
of which they shared. This same cause seems to have rendered 
the upper part of the wall (s) unstable, as two large flying 
buttresses (x) and (y), of post suppression date, were built to 
support it. These buttresses are composed of re-used material, 
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cut and moulded stones, a large number of which is of well-cut 
Caen stone, with fine tooling, and many also of Barnack rag. The 
springs of their arches still remain, in brick. Their function 
seems to have failed, as the building was lowered at an early date 
to one story, which remains. North of this the walls of the 
western range vanish and underlie farm buildings. A heavy 
foundation, however, of a cross-wall in the range exists at (u). 

Of the northern (refectory) range a portion of the southern 
wall survives at (r). It is the lower part of the south wall of 
a building, now a cowshed, built of very large flints, many 
of them roughly squared, the largest measuring 13 in. by 6 in. 
after squaring, a very large size for a flint. The thickness of this 
wall could not be ascertained, as the building is concreted inside, 
but allowing for a thickness of 4 ft. (the condition, found to exist 
in the eastern range), at a distance of 28 ft. 6 in. from its estimated 
northern face, the line of a wall is found, which rises to the 
surface at (c) and runs east and west parallel to it, with a projec- 
tion on its northern face, probably a buttress. This is again of 
hard mortared flint and is the surviving part of the refectory 
north wall. 

In the area of the eastern range two fragments, (a) and (b), still 
rise above the ground level. On being cleared, each of these was 
found to terminate on the western side in a rough semicircular 
form, while (a) has on its eastern side 2 ft. of mortared wall 
terminating in the only cut stone work im situ upon the whole 
area, viz. two courses of very accurately cut and squared Barnack 
stone. This was evidently the western jamb of a doorway in 
a party wall in the range. Its eastern jamb was sought for, but 
has gone. The wall, however, runs east until it joins the main 
eastern wall of the range. The fragment (b) also appears to have 
a party wall attached to it on the east side, part of which 
remains. 

These fragments (a) and (b) have been the cores of piers in the 
dormitory undercroft, the east wall of which was struck at (h). 
The west wall was now sought for at (d), as a wall was known to 
exist here. This was found about 6 in. below the surface, 4 ft. in 
thickness and of hard mortared flint, running north and south. 
A further section of the east wall was again found at (e), of 
similar build and size, and again giving an internal dimension for 
the range of 28 ft. 6in. The whole of the area round these 
foundations was thickly covered at a depth of 18 in. to 2 ft. with 
debris of red tiles about 3 in. thick. The line of this range of 
buildings is stopped towards the north by a small watercourse 
running westwards to the river. The southern bank of this, 
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opposite the end of the range, consists of a solid flint wall exposed 
for 24 ft. in length and 4 ft. in height (f), and the bank on the 
farther side of the ditch was found to contain a wall at (g). 
These were evidently the walls of the reredorter drain, with the 
water channel between them. The wall of this building next to 
the range could not be excavated, owing to enclosures and trees, 
but probing proved a hard area to exist at (i), and by spacing out 
the piers of the undercroft on the basis of the distance between 
(a) and (b) this area was found to correspond with the line of 
wall which would carry the northern respond. 


Tue CuHaprer Hovse 


The field in which the work described above took place 
is separated at its southern end by a brick wall from a piece of 
garden adjoining the orchard. On the southern side of this 
the ground has been dug away to a depth of 2 ft. beyond the 
field level, this lowered area representing most of the chapter 
house site, and being unavailable for excavation. It was hoped, 
however, that the chapter house north wall might lie on the field 
side, and this proved to be the case. A trench at (j) struck its 
northern face at a depth of 2 ft. 6in., and it was found again 
at (k) with a wall projecting northwards from it. At (I) another 
northward projection from its line was found. At (m) it was again 
traced with a shallow buttress projecting from it. By working 
round this, its eastern continuation was found slightly inset on 
the previous line. Its inner line now became available, as the 
brick wall turns southward here, and the inner face was found 
at (n), giving a thickness of 3 ft. This inner face was followed 
for some 12 ft. through (0) and proved to be that of an apse, 
a trench at (o-p) again proving the thickness at 3 ft. Its form 
could then be laid down on plan and proved that the chapter 
house occupied a position immediately next to the north transept, 
as at Castleacre, St. Georges de Bosherville, etc., and appeared to 
have had an independent wall on the transept side as in those 
buildings. Its rectangular portion gives an internal measurement 
of 18 ft. by 36 ft., with an apse radius of g ft. The line of its 
north wall is parallel to the axis of the quire and consequently 
proves it to have been laid out with that portion of the 
buildings. 

The projection from its north face at (1) lines with the already 
discovered portions of the east wall of the dormitory range, and is 
evidently the junction of that wall with the — house. This 
establishes the axis of the dormitory range, for which there is 
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additional proof in its being at right angles to the refectory wall 
at (r), and parallel to the walls of the western range at (s) and (t). 

This completed the circuit of the buildings. The problem was 
now presented of a quire with transepts, chapter house, and north 
nave wall with one axis, and of a dormitory, refectory, western 
range, west front of church, south nave wall, and south arcade 
piers with another. The conclusion was inevitable that, at a 
later period than the original buildings, the cloister with its sur- 
rounding ranges had been reconstructed on a different axis, and 
that the nave, whether complete or incomplete previously, had 
been adjusted to this. This raised the question whether the 
earlier claustral buildings had been of a temporary or permanent 
nature, and evidence was sought in the area north of the chapter 
house. A projection running north from the latter has already 
been noted at (k). A trench was now run at (k 1) to cover any 
extension of this, and a very definite wall foundation was struck, 
3 ft. 2 in. in thickness, lining with the wall at (k) on a long axis 
similar to that of the transept. At (k2) a long section of 
foundation was found running west from the line of this and 
at right angles to it. These, there can be no doubt, were the 
foundations of the earlier dormitory range, designed and built 
along with the quire and chapter house, as their lines on pro- 
longation produce a cloister of exactly the same size as the later 
one, but on the earlier axis. The change in axis of the later 
buildings, it will be noted, was probably in order to allow of their 
construction round the earlier ones, leaving the destruction of 
the latter to the latest possible date. The earlier range was 
narrower than the later, being internally 23 ft., and its walls were 
thinner. 

One other building requires notice. This is the early sixteenth- 
century brick building standing about 70 yds. north-west of the 
house. It measures 78 ft. gin. by 32 ft. 7in., and formerly 
a building extended another 45 ft. north from it, impinging 
on the ditch which comes down from the reredorter. Its west 
face shows, on the ground story, a doorway and three windows 
all of brickwork, the windows being coupled lights with brick 
mullions. Above these was a range of single lights. The south 
end has below a similar coupled light, and above a triple one with 
stone dressings. This building was burnt some years ago and 
the gables and roof were rebuilt. The charred tie beams can still 
be seen inside. On the upper floor of the south-east corner is a 
brick niche, which has suggested that this portion was a chapel. 

From its situation it was probably a guest house, rebuilt 
towards the end of the monastery’s long career. 
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MateErIALs 


The buildings seem to have been mainly constructed, as is 
common in the eastern counties, of flint, with dressings of 
Barnack stone, which is also used for capitals, drums, and pilasters 
in all the specimens of the earlier work existing. Caen stone 
appears in considerable quantity in later fragments. Bits of 
Barnack stone from the mason’s benches occur constantly in the 
foundations, and there is also some clunch, probably from 
Cambridgeshire. 


GENERAL ConpiTIONs OF ExcavaTION 


Beneath the whole site lies a stratum of reddish-yellow gravel, 
at varying depths, with patches of a very light, tightly packed 
sand, almost as hard as the gravel. To these the foundations are 
carried down. They consist of trenches filled with packed and 
rammed flints of good size, fragments of Barnack stone, and 
gravel. Where they were found at a high level they were 
mortared with a light yellowish mortar and the resultant mass 
was firm and hard. Below the mortar level they were, of course, 
easily destructible by removal of the side of the containing trench, 
though hard as long as this was left undisturbed. Of the latter 
type were most of those at the east end of the church ; those at 
the west end were very hard and solid, as were most of those in 
the monastic buildings. They were found at depths varying 
from 6 in. to 3-4ft. Various desirable areas could not be 
explored owing to garden crops, walls, buildings, and, especially in 
the orchard, trees. 


INTERMENTS FOUND 


Fifteen interments in all were discovered, fourteen of which 
were in the eastern chapels, the remaining one being immediately 
internal to the south nave-aisle wall at rk. Of the former, two 
were in the north quire aisle at L; one of these an aged man of at 
least eighty or ninety, the jaws being completely innocent of 
tooth or socket. In the great apse one occurred at 1, three 
near G, and two between c and u; all these had been disturbed 
previously. In the south — aisle three lay in immediate 
relation to the foundations of the apse, which had been damaged 
by them, a child of eight to ten next to the great apse, one, prob- 
ably a woman, to the south of this, and a man to the south again. 
A very tall man lay at F, with another to north of him, and finally, 
exactly in the centre of the chapel, with the lower extremities 
partly under the foundation, was a priest, recognizable by a 
chalice and paten clasped in the fingers. These were of a soft 
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pewter, entirely undamaged, save that the chalice, lodging on the 
spinal column, had had its stem crushed into the cup by the 
superincumbent weight of earth. They were pronounced by 
the British Museum authorities to be of thirteenth-century date, 
and there are almost duplicate specimens in that collection, found 
on the Old Sarum site and of the same date." 

In the other interments a notable fact was the magnificent 
condition of the teeth, at least five sets being entirely perfect 
without loss or decay. 

REsuLts 


The resultant plan from the work at Eye is of great interest 
when compared with that of the mother church at Bernay. The 
latter has lost its north transept and its three eastern apses, but 
the plan of these latter was recovered by excavation in 1910 by 
Mr. John Bilson and M. le Chanoine Porée, and exactly resembles 
that found here at Eye. As regards dimensions, the central apse 
at Bernay gives a diameter of about 22 ft. as against 23 ft. here, 
the quire aisle apses agree in a diameter of about 9 ft., the 
transept length at Bernay is estimated at 104 ft. 6 in. as against 
105 ft., and its width at 26 ft. as against 27 ft. here. The total 
quire-with-aisles width at Eye, 61 ft. 7 in., exceeds that at Bernay, 
viz. 58 ft. 6in., but there is almost exact agreement with the 
Bernay nave, 62 ft. 4 in. Finally the over-all measurement from 
. the internal face of the central apse over the five nave bays here, 
and over the five remaining bays at Bernay, is identical, viz. 
174 ft. Bernay had finally seven bays in the nave, but two of 
these have been destroyed. The almost exact resemblance of the 
two plans, with the certainty of a west front at this point at Eye, 
suggests the interesting possibility that the nave at Bernay might 
have been originally limited to five bays. The cloister in both 
cases was evidently designed at go ft. square. From the above 
facts there can be little doubt that the priory of Eye was built 
from the plans or measurements of the mother house. 


The writer has, in conclusion, to express his most cordial thanks 
to Major Ridley for his kind permission for the excavations, and 
to all who assisted in them. He is also indebted to the Rev. 
Edmund Farrer, F.S.A., and to the Rev. H. A. Harris, M.A., 
for photographs of the site and buildings. 


* Illustrated in the British Museum Guide to Medieval Antiquities (1924), fig. 25. 















Notes 


Palaeolith from Farnham.—The richest palaeolithic area in Surrey 
has recently been examined by the Geological Survey, and an official 



















Palaeolith from Farnham (3). 
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Section of gravel-pit at Farnham. 


version of the Wey terraces may be expected in due course; mean- 
while an interesting addition (see illustration) to the British Museum is 
due to Major A. G. Wade, who supplies the following details of the 
discovery. Snailslinch Farm is half a mile north-east of Farnham 
VOL. VII Xx 
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railway-station, and the gravel-pit south of the railway shows the 
following section (from a sketch by Mrs. Wade): 


. Humus, 1 ft. 
. Brick-earth, 18 in. 
. Bedded sand with little gravel, 1 ft. 
. Red-gravel, 2 ft. to 18 in. 
. Conglomerate (iron, sand, and flint) in a solid lump which required a steel 
wedge and sledge-hammer to excavate. 
6. Clay and gravel, 3 in. 
7. Greensand. 
* Implement in situ, at depth of 5 ft. 


The river is at this point 200 ft. O.D. and the deposit is 85 ft. above 
it on a terrace that has been prolific for many years past, but it is not 
often that the horizon is so accurately recorded ; and it is clear that the 
implement reached the spot before the gravel was laid down, the latter 
having been turned into conglomerate by iron in solution. The specimen 
is only slightly rolled, with black ferruginous deposit on the upper face 
(which was in contact with the conglomerate), and lustrous ochre 
below. The flaking is bold, the butt rather thick with some crust, 
and the side-edges fairly regular, not twisted, and evidently used. 
Sub-triangular ovates are generally assigned to late St. Acheul or 
even Le Moustier times, and this is clearly a case in which an imple- 
ment can be used as a type-fossil to date the deposit of the gravel 
with which it was associated. 


ARW NY 


Palaeoliths from Beaconsfield —The unexpected discovery of a Drift 
implement at Knotty Green 14 miles north of Beaconsfield, Bucks. 
(Archaeologia, \xxii, 30) has been followed by another near Seer 
Green, between Beaconsfield and Chalfont St. Giles, where Mr. Day 
has found a sharp hand-axe of St. Acheul type (see illustration) 6 in. 
under the turf ‘ below some gravel ballast’ at about 350 ft. O.D. It is 
illustrated with his permission, and is perfect except for the point. 
There is a cutting edge all round and the crust is completely removed, 
though there is a cherty inclusion at one side. Most of the surface is 
creamy white, but there are ochreous as well as grey patches on one 
face, the latter being due to greater density in the stone which resists 
patination. When perfect the implement measured about 7% in. and 
the condition of the edges and ridges shows that it has almost entirely 
escaped rolling in gravel. The level is about 100 ft. lower than the 
gravel-deposit at Knotty Green, but still high up on the slope of the 
Chilterns in a district that has till recently been considered devoid of 
any palaeolithic industry. A third palaeolith from this neighbour- 
hood, found in a gravel-pit in Long Bottom, between Seer Green and 
the Beaconsfield golf-links, was presented last year by Miss Helen 
Thomson to the British Museum. It is imperfect at both ends, but 
seems to be of the same type as that from Knotty Green, with a light 
ochreous patina, slightly rolled, with almost parallel side-edges. A 
recent fracture shows a grey interior, and cracks are still visible, no 
doubt due to extreme temperature. 

The Beaconsfield area is under glacial gravel, but there is river 
gravel on the Chalk in the dry valley near Seer Green, according to 
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the Geological Survey map of 1922 (sheet 255). In the explanatory 
text (p. 45) Long Bottom is said to show 12 ft. of gravel composed of 





Palaeolith from Beaconsfield (4). 


angular and subangular flints with some flint pebbles, the lower part 
being chalky. Sarsens and quartz boulders occur. 


Discoveries at Godmanchester.—Mr. J. R. Garrood, M.D., Local 
Secretary for Hunts., reports that a quantity of Romano-British 
pottery and other objects was found while digging foundation trenches 
for houses outside Godmanchester, where the modern road from 
Cambridge makes a southerly bend, about a quarter of a mile from 
the boundary of the Roman town or station. The soil contained ashy 
material, charcoal, pottery, stone, tiles, iron slag, animal bones, oyster 
shells, and burials. It was apparently a rubbish dump from perhaps 
the first century A.D. to modern times. - The Ouse river gravel is 
about 2 ft. from the surface and in winter time the water rises to 
this level. Though the stratification of most of the objects got out 
by the workmen is unknown, he made four trial trenches, and, taking 
6 in. layers, found the following : 

Ist. Modern crockery and tiles. 

and. Medieval and modern pottery and tile, Romano-British pottery, 
hand-made nail, animal bones, flint flake. 

X 2 
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3rd. Thick flanged R.B. roofing tile, flat tile, fragments of mortar, 
red soapy-surfaced pottery containing chalk and grit, grey and buff 
pottery, with combing, Castor ware, portion of an indented beaker, 
and part of an iron knife. 

4th. Fragment of Upchurch ware, light red soapy-gritted ware, 
yellow beaded rim fragments, black-surfaced ware with close set 
horizontal grooves and mica particles, similar to fragments from 
St. Mary’s Street, Huntingdon (? first century), flint flake. 

The following is a general classification of the objects found: 

Iron. A quantity of slag. Part of a knife, half a horseshoe 
120 mm. long with evidence of three oblong holes, hand-made nails. 

Bronze. One small folded fragment of sheet bronze. 

Pottery. Approximately 1,000 fragments were saved. The density 
varied: 117 were got out when removing one skeleton, and only 
29 with the other. It was noticeably less the farther one went from 
the road. Only three vessels could be reconstructed, and those 
incompletely. The largest is very grey, wheel made, of well-worked 
paste, 13 in. high with a broad band of lattice ornament and a girth 
groove above. There are turning marks all over. It resembles 
Wroxeter 58. (A.D. 80-120.) 

Another is a cooking-pot of coarser ware, 64in. high, of rather 
hard sandy paste, with everted rim, grey brown in colour, with 
burnished diagonal and horizontal lines. 

The third vessel is a buff-coloured platter with reeded slightly 
undercut rim 74 in. in diameter and 14 in. high. It shows marks of 
fire. 

Upchurch ware. This specimen was probably part of a vessel 
similar to fig. 1, pl. xxl, Arch. Camb. Region, brownish grey with 
smooth surface (first century A.D.) 

Rusticated ware. A fragment of hard grey paste showing six 
irregular stellate ornaments. (A.D. 80-130.) 

Other ornaments. A grey fragment showing three horizontal rows 
of arrow-shaped impressions. Two dark red fragments covered with 
fine square toothed rouletting similar to pl. XII, 1, Hengistbury Report. 

Cordoned and grooved ware. About twenty of each in both cases. 
Some were of soft soapy or sandy ware, others of good hard well- 
worked paste. Three fragments had a set off, and some an angle 
at the shoulder. Several showed lattice pattern and burnished lines. 

Combed ware. Twenty specimens of rather thick coarse ware showed 
vertical combing outside, and in some cases inside also. Some were 
apparently hand made. 

Bowls. Between one and two dozen were represented. Two had 
reeded angular rims, others were straight and beaded, one flanged 
rim showed mica particles. Both hard and soft pastes were repre- 
sented. 

Flagons. Only one was represented by a fragment of a four, or 
perhaps five, ringed mouthpiece. 

Bases. Sixty were found, two had hollow feet similar to but 
sha]lower than that in Swarling Report, pl. X, 1. Others were hollow 
and splayed, while one of cream paste with light blue slip is pedestal- 
like, being narrowed just above the 50 mm. base which is grooved. 
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Tiles. There were about fifty fragments made of baked clay. Many 
show flanges and are presumably roofing tiles, others with parallel 
grooves probably come from hypocausts or flues: mortar adheres to 
many ; there is one fragment of an zmbrex tile. 

A number of lozenge-shaped stone tiles or slates were found lining 
a grave: they are similar to fig. 137, Guide to Roman Britain. The 
material is pronounced to be Wittering Pendle and not Colley Weston 
slate which is chiefly used to-day. Similar tiles have been found on 
Romano-British sites at Wansford and Clipsham, 

Samian. The following ornaments occur : 

The lower part of a vessel (form D 37) divided into metopes (1) by 
a pair of beaded lines ending in circles, (2) by a row of circles, and 
(3) by a column crossed by diagonal and transverse lines. 

A medallion in a metope containing the back view of the lower part 
of a draped figure bearing a stick with legs wide apart. Two small 
objects (?fish) below. In the next metope a fish and some other objects. 

A fragment three inches across showing two semi-nude male figures 
with arms upraised, drapery hanging from the shoulders and a bird 
standing facing each. These have been pronounced geese by Dr. Hans 
Gadow; the whole in a metope bounded by corded lines ending in 
a ball. 

A fragment of a brownish-red bead-rimmed bowl. The poorly 
executed ornament consists of an upper band similar to fig. 3, pl. XIII, 
Wroxeter, I, a beaded line below and the head and fore limbs 
of a galloping stag and ivy leaves. The specimen looks late. 

Small fragment showing the lower limbs of a nude male with 
something round the leg below the knee which may be a boot. Poor 
workmanship and probably late. 

Twenty-seven other fragments. Three straight rim, six beaded, 
and one, form D 38 or 43, contains black grit particles in the paste. 

Castor ware. Fragment of the upper part of a dark chocolate- 
coloured beaker showing girth grooves and barbotine dots. 

Fragment of base with rouletting. Similar to one in the Cambridge 
Museum of the third century. 

Part of a light red conical lid with circumferential grooves and 
band of ornament similar to that shown in pl. vil, V. C. H. Hunts., 
fourth century. 

Several other rim fragments are perhaps worth particular notice. 

1. Of grey ill-washed paste, light red to brown outside and soapy 
surface; has a bevelled rim and angular shoulder, below which are three 
crudely executed flat bands. There are indications of finger-tip 
impressions above the shoulder. 

2. Fragment of T section rim of soft chalky paste and brown soapy 
surface ; there is finger-tip ornament on the upper surface of the rim ; 
it resembles pl. XVI, no. 12, Arch. Camb. Reg. 

3. A fragment similar in section to no. 1. Buff, with hard grey 
paste, and square indentations between the rim and shoulder: it was 
found in the top 6 in. of soil; no. 1 was 18 in. deep. 

4. Two fragments of grey paste and red sandy surface showing 
a bead about 5 mm. below the upper edge of the rim which me finger- 
tip impressions. 
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5. A similar specimen with finger-tip ornament on the thickened 
rim which is without the bead. 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 have resemblances to Iron Age pottery, while 
nos. 4and 5 are similar to specimens in the Cambridge University 
Museum of Archaeology, from Baker’s Pit, Comberton, provisionally 
classified by Dr. Fox as late Saxon. 

Anglo-Saxon. One fragment of a cinerary urn was found showing 
two stamped rosettes with eight petals in a plain band bounded by 
deep grooves; below is a diagonal groove and band of shallow impressed 
cuneiform ornament; the paste is grey, surface black with much mica; 
the fractures are old ones. 

Medieval. Eighty-two fragments in all, consisting of glazed frag- 
ments and handle. 

Burials. Remains of nine were found, approximately east and west 
and with heads to the west, distant about thirty-five yards from the 
present road. Many were only disturbed by the foundation trenches, 
but Dr. Garrood was able to get out two skeletons. No associated 
objects were found. One of the graves, which like the others was quite 
shallow, was lined with stone tiles, on edge—these have been described 
already. The arrangement seems to be similar to that found by 
Professor Newstead in the Infirmary field, Chester (Liverpool Annals 
of Arch, and Anthrop. 1914, vol. vi), though here the tiles were of 
baked clay. Dr. Cyril Fox states that he gets ‘such burials pro- 
perly oriented in a coffin-like frame of orthostatic slabs in West 
Wales’. Apparently Christian burials were not made in the church- 
yards till the sixth century. 

No. 1 burial. The bearing was 97° magnetic, and the grave 64 ft. 
from the centre of the present road. The skeleton was lying on its 
back and 5 ft. 2 in. long, allowing for flexion of the head on the trunk. 
The arms were close to the body, one hand behind the pelvis, legs 
close together. The bones were rather friable and lay on the gravel 
2ft. from the surface. Another skull was lying 18in. from the 
feet, but without any evidence of a skeleton. A layer of gravel and 
stones occurred 8 in. from the surface and one containing fragments of 
charcoal at 2 ft., above and below the interment. One hundred 
and seventeen fragments of pottery were found including coarse 
and gritted Samian and Castor ware, tiles and iron slag. The 
skeleton, that of a female, had a femur length of 164in. right and 
16 in. left; the humeri were—right 11Zin. and left 113 in. The skull 
had a cranial index of 72-5, and a straight forehead and a basi- 
bregmatic height of 135mm. The sutures were ossified, brow ridges 
small, and there was a considerable protuberance in the occipital 
region. Wisdom teeth were good, and nearly as large as the second 
molar in the lower jaw ; there was no evidence of caries. 

No. 2 burial. The bearing was 64° magnetic, the length of the 
skeleton 5 ft. 5 in. and the arrangement of the bones was much the 
same as no.1I. The soil was black at a depth of 2 ft. with charcoal, 
sherds, and stones, similar to those found with no. 1, but not so 
numerous. The skeleton, a male, had femora 17}4in. long anda 
cranial index of 76, the forehead was retreating but the basi-bregmatic 
height could not be obtained, the transverse auricular arc was 320 mm. 
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compared with 328mm. for no. 1, brow ridges were well marked 
and sutures were closed, the skull form was rounded, wisdom teeth were 
as large as the second molar in the lower jaw, all were considerably worn. 

Skull 1IT. Found at the feet of skeleton I; the cranial index was 
76-1. Basi-bregmatic length ?135 mm. and transverse auricular arc 

og mm. 

Skull IV. Upper portion of a calvaria, bones thin, cranial sutures 
not closed, muscular ridges poorly marked, 185 mm. long and 130 mm. 
wide, cranial index 70. 

Skull V. A similar specimen. Sutures closed, brow and other 
ridges fairly prominent, nasal spine almost at right angles to frontal 
bone. 

Skull VI. Fragmentary. Sutures closed, bones thin. 

Skull VII, Thesame. Sutures closed, muscular attachment and 
brow ridges small, the occipital region was prominent. 

Skull Vi7I. Thin cranial bones of an infant. 

Skull 7X. Is at the Museum of Archaeology and Ethnology, 
Cambridge, and thanks are due to Mr. Clarke for the following par- 
ticulars: Sex male, cranial index 74°33, height 138 mm., eyebrow 
ridges strongly marked, premortem loss of molars and premolars in 
upper jaw. 

Stature. I is 5 ft. 2in, II is 5 ft. 5in, and another specimen, 
estimated from the femora, 5 ft. 6 in. 

Skulls I, II, and IIT are large and long. Their height and that of 
IX may indicate Anglo-Saxon affinities. I has a vertical forehead, the 
others are retreating. The burials are oriented and without associated 
objects, so probably Christian. They are alongside the Roman road, 
outside the town and not near the churchyard, so probably Romano- 
British rather than Christian, Saxon, or medieval. The stone-lined 
grave supports this view. 


Thanks are due to Messrs. Pettit for facilities freely given, to the 
workmen who collected most of the material, and to Mr. Louis Clarke 
and Miss O’Reilly of the Museum of Archaeology, Cambridge. 


Excavations at Old Kilpatrick, Scotland—Sir George Macdonald, 
Local Secretary, sends the following note:—The excavation of the 
fort at Old Kilpatrick, where the Antonine Wall ended on the banks 
of the Clyde, was completed some time ago, and Mr. Miller’s Report 
upon the results may be looked for shortly. The fort at Mumrills, 
much farther to the east on the same line, is being explored by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. It proves to have been much 
larger than any of the other known ‘stations’, and may well have been 
the head-quarters of the officer who controlled the whole. frontier- 
defence. During recent months attention has been directed chiefly to 
the Commandant’s House, attached to which there has been an exten- 
sive suite of Baths. There has been much reconstruction, the stone 
buildings yielding evidence of at least three distinct periods. Earlier 
than any of these is a series of post-holes, which recall those found at 
Ardoch and seem to point to a time when wood was used even for the 
central buildings. The close of this timber period has been marked by 
a great conflagration. 
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Viking axe from the Thames.—Lieut.-Col. the Hon. Maurice Brett 
sends the following note :—The accompanying illustration represents 
a Viking axe-head dredged from the Thames between Kew Bridge and 
the neighbouring Railway Bridge, and now in my possession. It is of 
interest as an example of a type comparatively rare in this country 
but similar to a specimen illustrated in this Fournal, iv, 270, from 








Viking axe from the Thames (3). 


Repton, and to others found at Brentford ferry, at Hesket near 
Carlisle, at Sandside on the north of Caithness, on Colonsay off 
the west coast of Scotland, at Dublin, and possibly at York. The 
Kew axe shows the last traces of the transition from the ‘ bearded’ 
form of the eighth and ninth centuries to the broad symmetrical type 
characteristic of the late tenth and eleventh centuries, and its size and 
form suggest that it may not be earlier than ¢. A.D. 950. It is of 
J. Petersen’s type F (De Norske Vikingesverd, p. 42), which is ascribed 
to the tenth century. 


Roman tron from Cirencestey.—Ironwork devoid of any artistic 
qualities is generally difficult to date, and a specimen from what was 
presumably a Roman grave is therefore worthy of record. Mr. E. C. 
Sewell reports’ that a skeleton of 6 ft. stature, laid due north and south, 
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was found 3 ft. below the surface in gravel at Stratton, one mile north 
of Cirencester in March 1927, and the iron implement or weapon here 
illustrated lay across the chest. His comparison with one from Lydney 
Park, Gloucestershire (C. W. King, Roman Antiquities, etc., p. 65, 
pl. XXIX, no. 2), is sufficient evidence of date, but the occurrence of 
such an object in what is presumably a burial of the late Roman period 
(cremation ceasing about A.D. 250) is certainly unusual, and it would 
be safer to call it Romano-British. The blade is 63 in. long and the 
socket is 3% in., not split as in Anglo-Saxon times but a complete 
cone. Blades of this form are often seen carved on altars, and recall 
the coulter of a plough (Archaeologia, liv, 144); but the present speci- 
men was evidently mounted on a pole and may have been used like 





Iron implement from Cirencester (4). 


the bills of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. Mr. Sewell has 
placed the find in the Corinium Museum, of which he is the Hon. 
Curator. 


Christian symbol on Samian bowl—A. remarkable addition has 
recently been made to the Royal Museum at Canterbury, and the 
accompanying photographs are reproduced by permission of the 
Curator, Mr. H. T. Mead, who sent the specimen to the British Museum 
for examination. It is apparently Lezoux ware of the late second 
century, of normal 31 type, 7-4 in. in diameter, broken and mended, but 
still in fair condition, and the critical areas of the surface are intact. On 
the left is a view of the base inside the foot-ring, and on the right two 
isolated letters scratched on the outer surface of the side. Across the 
raised centre inside are traces of the potter's stamp which has been 
rendered illegible by rubbing, and the inside generally is rather pitted ; 
but the characteristic Samian red is well preserved on most of the 
surface, and the bowl is almost complete. It was found on the 
Corporation Housing site on St. Martin’s Hill outside Canterbury, 
near the Littlebourne Road and Mill House Inn, about 4-mile from 
St. Martin’s Church, the old Roman building given by King Ethelbert 
to St. Augustine in 597. Within the bowl was found a red pottery 
vessel 3 in. high, both being at a depth of 2 ft.; and as about a dozen 
groups have been reported from the site there is no risk in regarding 
them as grave-furniture, though there is no evidence as to the funeral 
rite or the precise date of the interments. The figure scratched upon 
the bottom resembles one form of the Cz Rho or sacred monogram ; 
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and, as this graffito may have been added a long time after the manu- 
facture of the vessel, it was possibly intended to bear a Christian 
meaning. The symbol, in its Christian. significance, was in use from 
the second half of the fourth century, though as a descriptive sign it 
had been adopted much earlier upon coins (V. Gardthausen, Das alte 
Monogramm, Leipzig 1924, p. 78). The letters upon the side of the 
bowl should probably be read as seen when the bowl rests upon its 
foot; they might then represent DN, or, less probably, DIA; in 
neither case is a satisfactory reading easy to propose, though for the 
former Dominus Noster occurs to the mind. It has been suggested 
that, by turning the vessel the other way up, VID results, and that 





Christian symbol and lettering on Samian bowl. 


this might represent a Christian acclamation beginning with VIVAS, 
perhaps VIVAS IN DEO. But the inverted position is not the natural 
one for a writer to adopt: the prolongation of the supposed ‘1’ would 
be more likely to result from a downward slip of the scratching point 
at the end of the stroke than at the beginning, and would therefore be 
expected at the bottom of the letter; while the combination of VID 
would be an unusual abbreviation of the Christian formula. 


Dated medieval pottery~—The association of coins with medieval 
wares is rare enough to justify the publication of every case, and 
reference may be made to the illustration of a jug found full of coins, 
chiefly of Edward I, near Kinghorn, Fifeshire (Proc. Soc. Ant. Scot. 
xix, 38). A hoard of coins recently discovered in a pottery receptacle 
at Leicester is to be published in the Numismatic Chronicle by our 
Fellow Mr. Brooke of the British Museum, where the coins have been 
examined as Treasure Trove and found to date about 1180: the 
pottery fragment in which they were deposited is here illustrated to 
show the sagging base, a medieval peculiarity in jugs and cooking- 
pots which must have rendered them very unstable. This was some- 
times remedied in the case of jugs by thumbing down the edge at 
three or four points to form rudimentary feet. The ware is gritty and 
comparatively thin, hard baked, and buff with a grey core, originally 
covered outside with a glaze of which a few patches remain. The 
diameter of the base is 43 in. and the fragment has been built up of 
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twelve pieces giving the curve of the side to a height of 2 in., the 
upper part remaining conjectural; but parallels to this vessel of the 





Section and profile of medieval pottery fragment (3). 


late twelfth century could be found in any large medieval collection, 
where any evidence of date would be welcome. 


Excavations at Ribchester.—In a letter to the Manchester Guardian 
(16 April) Professor Donald Atkinson summarizes the results of a 
season’s work at Ribchester on behalf of the Manchester branch of the 
Classical Association. With Dr. Leo Pattchett’s permission part of 
an orchard has been examined where chance finds were recorded in 
1837, and baths have now been found and partly uncovered. To the 
east is a circular room about 1g ft. in diameter, with the cement floor 
of the heating chamber well preserved: it occupies the position of the 
sudatorium of military baths. To the south are three rooms, the floors 
of two (the caldarium and tepidarium) being supported on pillars made 
of tile and stone slabs. The floors had perished, but the debris on 
the floor of the heating chambers showed that the suspensura had been 
made of cement with pounded tile, resting on large bricks spanning the 
intervals between the pillars, the latter being about 3 ft. high. Small 
finds were scanty but suggest that the baths were erected early in the 
second century and were at least once repaired. It is hoped to 
complete the plan by excavations in the adjoining property. 


Medieval hone from Ireland—An interesting relic of Irish monasti- 
cism has recently been presented to the British Museum by our Fellow 
Dr. R. C. C. Clay, who cannot add to the information on its label— 
‘Hone, Church Island, Lough Currane, 1887’. It is of fine-grained 
stone suitable for honing such things as razors, purplish brown in 
colour, and of oblong section, tapering slightly towards both ends. 
At the top is a human head in relief with braided hair and con- 
ventionalized features: at the foot an incised panel within a cabled 
border. The length is 4:8 in., extreme breadth 1°3 in., and weight 
74,0z. Av. Our Fellow Professor Macalister has kindly furnished the 
following references in support of an early date for hones in Ireland, 
as specimens have been found in the crannogs (Wood-Martin, Lake- 
dwellings of Ireland, 69, p\. X11, no.7 ; and Proc. Royal Irish Academy, 
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xxxii, sect. C, 150, pl. XVII, no. 24). If this island church of Iveragh 
was founded as a monastery by St. Malachy about 1127 (to be distin- 
guished from the sixth-century building in Church Island, Valencia, 
see Proc. Royal Soc. Ant. Ireland, xxx (1900), 155, and xxxviii, 368), 
the hone with its head of medieval character may be as early as the 





Medieval hone from Ireland (2). 


twelfth century, and have served to whet the razors for the monks’ 
tonsure. 


Glastonbury Abbey Excavations—Mr. H. St. George Gray, Local 
Secretary for Somerset, as Treasurer of the Glastonbury Abbey 
Excavation Fund, reports that excavations conducted at the Abbey 
by the Somersetshire Archaeological Society in conjunction with the 
Society of Antiquaries and the Trustees of the Abbey were continued 
from 22 June to 21 August 1926 (including three weeks required for 
filling-in the greater part of the trenches). 

The work was carried out under the direction of Mr. Theodore Fyfe, 
F.R.I.B.A., Master of the University School of Architecture, Cam- 
bridge ; and Mr. C. E. Clayton, the custodian of the Abbey, acted as 
sub-director ; assistance was also rendered by Mr. Chester. H. Jones 
of Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 

Mr. Fyfe decided, after examining the evidence, to pursue the 
elucidation of the plan of Herlewin’s Norman church. The researches 
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of Mr. F. Bligh Bond, F.R.I.B.A., director of the excavations from 
1908 to 1921, gave Mr. Fyfe a lead, and Mr. Bond gave the benefit of 
his experience on several points raised. 

In 1908 Mr. Bond had proved the existence of the west wall of 
a church or churches—probably Herlewin’s and some earlier one— 
under the thirteenth-century west wall, and had also established the 
north-west corner and eastward development of these churches for 
a length of 20 ft. Mr. Fyfe decided, therefore, to begin with this 
west wall, but in a southward direction, and the intended programme 
was carried out so far as circumstances permitted. A portion of the 
west foundation was exposed ; also the foundation running eastwards 
from this, on the line of the south piers of the nave of the great 
church, for the greater part of a length of 120 ft. Both of these 
foundations were traced to their extreme depth, which was 11 ft. 8 in. 
below grass level at the west end and rose gradually to about 5 ft. 6 in. 
below grass level where the limit point of investigation eastwards was 
reached, underneath the sixth nave pier position. 

The objects found comprised fragments of glass, of patterned tile 
flooring, of worked mouldings, and carving in stone, all of which 
evidently belonged to the great church; also some fragments of blue 
lias shafting and carved work which correspond with the fragments 
now in the Abbey Museum (ascribed to Herlewin’s church). Two 
untouched burials were also disclosed. 

During 1927 it is hoped to uncover a complete area of the full width 
of the great church at its western end. Mr. Fyfe is convinced that 


only by this method will results of a really satisfactory nature be 
secured. 


Yorkshire Archaeological Society—Mr. E. W. Crossley, F.S.A.,Local 
Secretary, reports that the Yorkshire Archaeological Society has now 
completed in its premises, 10 Park Place, Leeds, a spacious fire-proof 
strong room at a cost of £1,100, which has been recognized by the 


Master of the Rolls as a place for the deposit of Yorkshire manorial 
records. 


Roman coins found in Lancashire-—Mr. F. H. Cheetham, F.S.A.., 
Local Secretary, records the following note:—On 3 September 1926 
a farm hand in the employ of Mr. H. Baines, of Hackensall Hall Farm, 
Knott End, Lancashire, was engaged in removing some sand from a pit 
when his spade struck a flat unwrought stone 7 in. square, which he 
threw on one side. He next drove his spade through a loosely 
compacted mass of coins round which there had been some dark- 
coloured material, fragments of which on examination appeared to 
be the remains of a leather pouch or wallet. The coins were first 
examined and roughly classified by Mr. H. Burrows, of Poulton-le- 
Fylde, and next submitted to Mr. R. G. Collingwood. From him 
they were sent to Mr. H. Mattingly of the British Museum, and to 
Professor Voetter. In all, allowing for a few which were removed and 
irrecoverable, the find consisted of about 325 coins, all A, and it has 
been distinguished as the ‘Hackensall Hoard’. The spot where the 
coins were turned up is close to the estuary of the river Wyre, opposite 
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Fleetwood, some 165 yds. from the H.W.M.O.T. datum line, and 
180 yds. from the north-west corner of Hackensall Hall (sheet 38 
N.W. of the 6 in. O.S.). Almost all the coins recovered are 
about 17 to 19 mm. diameter and in good condition, though many 
show slight signs of wear. The majority are Antoninani, silver washed. 
The 318 coins identified are as follows :—Valerian I 1, Gallienus 36, 
Salonina 2, Valerian II 2, Postumus 2, Victorinus 87, Marius 1, 
Claudius II 25, Tetricus I 116, and Tetricus II 46. 

All the Tetrici were minted in South Gaul, as were the majority of 
the coins of Victorinus, the remainder being issued from Lugdunum. 
Of the coins of Claudius most were minted in Rome, two at Ticinum, 
and three at Mediolanum. The coin of Marius was minted at 
Lugdunum, and those of Salonina at Mediolanum. The two coins of 
Valerian II came from Rome, but there is a difference of opinion 
regarding that of Valerian I, Mattingly placing it at Rome, whilst 
Voetter assigns it to Lugdunum. The two coins of Postumus were 
minted at Colonia Agrippina, whilst those of Claudius II issue from 
a variety of mints including the Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 5th, 6th, 8th, and 12th 
Officina of Rome, two from Siscia, two from Ticinum, and one from 
Mediolanum. The hoard thus mainly consists of coins of the usurpers 
Victorinus and the Tetrici, Gaulish struck, and the coins of the Roman 
Empire are merely sporadic and intrusive features. The date is 
probably about A.D. 272, but certainly not after the following year. 

The coins have been divided into five main portions, each comprising 
an equal proportion of the various reigns, with electrotypes of the single 
specimens. These are deposited in the museums at Preston (Harris 
Museum), Liverpool (City Museum), Lancaster (Storey Museum), 
Blackpool (Revoe Museum), and St. Michael-on-Wyre. A few repre- 
sentative specimens, also with electrotypes, were presented to the 
Grammar School at Fleetwood, the Royal Museum, Peel Park, Salford, 
and the Preesall Urban District Council, within whose area the coins 
were found. The British Museum made their own selection of some 
twenty coins. Mr. H. Burrows has a complete catalogue of the coins 
and a note on the actual location of each one. 


























Obituary Notice 


Camille Enlart—The very sudden death on 14 February of our 
Honorary Fellow Camille Enlart, Membre de |’Institut, removes one 
of the most distinguished masters of medieval archaeology in France. 
He was born on 22 November 1862, of an old family of the Pas-de- 
Calais. He first took up painting, and was a pupil of Bouguereau at 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. His studies there became very useful to 
him later, for they enabled him to illustrate his archaeological works, 
not only with his own photographs, but also with his own plans and 
drawings. From the Beaux-Arts he passed to the Ecole des Chartes, 
where he was one of the most promising pupils of Robert de Lasteyrie, 
for whom in later years he acted as‘ suppléant’. After his ‘ promotion’ 
in 1889 he went to Italy for two years, as Membre de l’Ecole de Rome. 
The results of his studies there were published in his first important 
book— Origines frangaises de l’architecture gothique en Italie (1894). 
He expanded his thesis at the Ecole des Chartes into an admirable 
work on the Monuments religieux de larchitecture romane et de 
transition dans. la région picarde, published by the Société des 
Antiquaires de Picardie in 1895. He was for a time one of the 
librarians of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, professor at the Ecole spéciale 
d’architecture, and lecturer at the Ecole du Louvre. A mission under 
the auspices of the Ministére de l’Instruction publique et des Beaux- 
Arts took him to Cyprus in 1896, and on his return ‘he wrote the two 
volumes of his L’ Art gothique et la Renaissance en Chypre (1899). In 
1903 he became the director of the Musée de sculpture comparée au 
Trocadéro, a position which he held until his death, and he greatly 
enlarged and improved that wonderful collection. In 1902 he published 
the first volume (Architecture religieuse) of his invaluable Manuel 
d’archévlogie frangaise, followed in 1904 by a second volume on civil 
and military architecture, and in 1916 by a third on costume. A second 
edition, revised and much enlarged, of his Architecture religieuse was 
published in 1919-20. He wrote important chapters on Romanesque 
and Gothic architecture, etc., for André Michel’s Histoire de l’ Art 
(1905-7). He was a member of the Commission des Monuments 
historiques and of the Comité des Travaux historiques, and in 1917 
he was president of the Société des Antiquaires de France. After the 
war he was entrusted with a mission in Syria,:‘the results of which he 
embodied in a very important work in two volumes—Les monuments 
des croisés dans le royaume de $érusalem—which were still in the press 
at the time of his death. His minor works were too numerous to be 
mentioned here. 

In comparing him with his contemporaries in the same field, two of 
his distinctive characteristics may be noted. The first is his breadth 
of view and the comprehensive character of his studies. He had 
travelled extensively, and, in addition to his works on Italy and the 
East, he wrote on the Gothic architecture of Spain, Portugal, and 
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Greece, and on the Cistercian abbeys of Scandinavia. He had also 
travelled much in England, and one result of his studies here was 
a memoir on the Origine anglaise du style flamboyant, published in 
1906 in the Bulletin Monumental and in the Archaeological Fournal. 
This paper caused a very lively controversy in France, which has since 
been reviewed at length by Lasteyrie in a chapter of his posthumous 
work on Gothic architecture now in course of publication—though 
perhaps the last word has not even yet been said. 

The second point is that Enlart was more than an architectural 
archaeologist ; he was also an expert on medieval art generally, as is 
evidenced by his many communications to the Société des Antiquaires, 
and by his work—Z’Emaillerie translucide dans les atéliers parisiens 
au temps de Philippe le Bel (Monuments Piot)—which was still in the 
press at the time of his death. 

By those who knew him well he will be remembered as a most 
charming and genial personality, always ready to impart his knowledge, 
and a very true and loyal friend. ‘ 


Reviews 


Calendar of the Fine Rolls, preserved in the Public Record Office. 
Vol. ix, A.D. 1377-83. 10363. Pp.iv+542. London, Stationery 
Office, Adastral House, Kingsway, 1926. 30s. 

This volume, which like its immediate predecessors has been edited 
by Mr. M. C. B. Dawes, covers the first six years of the reign of 
Richard II. The rolls are primarily concerned with the royal revenue ; 
but, although public affairs are subordinated to finance, many interesting 
illustrations of their importance can be detected. 

The outstanding event in our domestic history during these years 
was the Peasants’ Revolt. It is true that the only Tyler who occurs 
in the index is a tax-collector and not a rioter; the Savoy is not 
mentioned ; and there is no entry between the critical period June 9 
to June 24 of the year 1381. But on July 10 arrangements were made 
for the guardianship of the temporalities of the archbishopric of 
Canterbury which were in the King’s hand after the murder of Simon 
de Sudbury (p. 261). And the terms of the commissions issued 
throughout the country to the various assessors of the poll-tax of 1380, 
which had constituted one of the main pretexts of the revolt, are of 
special interest (p. 224). A considerable proportion of the volume is 
devoted to the affairs of the alien priories and the possessions of foreign 
houses in England, and to the arrangements made for their keeping 
during the continuance of the war with France. In many cases the 
heads of the alien priories are given by name. As an example of the 
value of such entries John Newport, prior of Allerton Mauleverer, was 
not hitherto known to have held office so late as 1379 (p. 168). Two 
entries relating to the possessions in England of the abbey of Bégard 
add to the small amount of information available (pp. 38, 98) ; it is 
probable that the mills which had constituted the chief source of profit 
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and were in a ruinous state in 1378 were those at Richmond in 
Yorkshire. Some of the alien houses, as the priory of Eye, were in 
a deplorable condition ; the prior there was blind and broken with age ; 
corrodies consumed a considerable proportion of the income; the 
buildings were in decay ; and the dependent manors and the chancels 
of the appropriated churches were in urgent need of repair (p. 129). 
There is some evidence to suppose that misfortune was not always 
unaccompanied by lenient treatment. The prior of the alien priory of 
Sele was granted a reduction in the farm rent to the crown because 
certain lands of the priory in Rottingdean had been destroyed by 
enemies (p. 198). 

There are numerous entries relating to the possessions of Alice Perrers, 
which were in the King’s hand by reason of forfeiture. They illustrate 
the astonishing bounty of the late king on her behalf. Orders for the 
sale of her goods were directed to the escheators of most of the English 
counties (p. 87), but William de Windsor, who was said to have taken 
her to wife, was granted the option of purchasing her goods and chattels 
in the custody of the sheriffs of London '(p. 62). Included in her 
property was the keeping of the inn in the university of Oxford called 
‘Charleston Inne’ (p. 135). 

Several miscellaneous items provide interest—the arrangements for 
making the inventory of all the jewels and other goods belonging to 
Edward III (p. 50); the price he had paid, 40/., for all the armour and 
artillery of Pembroke Castle (p. 81); the distraint on the abbot of 
Westminster (pp. 367, 371); the roofing of the new stone wall at Corfe 
castle (p. 30); the custom called ‘shares’ at Rye (p. 67); and the 
subdivision of feudal tenements, illustrated by the quarter of a third of 
two-thirds of the manor of Dymock (p, 2), and the quarter of three- 
quarters of five-sixths of the manor of Great Torrington (p. 308). It 
may not be generally known that the convocation of the province of 
Canterbury met in St. Frideswide’s church at Oxford (p. 346). There 
is an instance of a case of sound justice in connexion with the manor 
of Freshwater in the Isle of Wight, which had been seized into the 
King’s hand with the lands of Ingram de Coucy to the exclusion of its 
lawful possessor, who was successful in obtaining redress in Chancery 
by producing satisfactory documentary evidence of his life estate 
granted to him by Isabel, the King’s aunt, before her marriage to 
Ingram (p. 118). Entries relating to the latter’s forfeiture on account 
of his adherence to France are of frequent occurrence. ; 

The care which the editor devotes to this series of the Public 
Records, both in preparing them for print and in compiling the index, is 
well established. With regard to the latter one small point may be 
noted: an entry for Sempringham might have been included, for 
recluses of that order appear to have been specially exempt from the 
poll-tax of 1379 for the province of York (p.159). CHARLES CLAY. 


The Legacy of the Middle Ages. Edited by C. G. CRumpP and E. F. 
JacoB. 73x5. Pp. xiit+549. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 
1926. 10s. 

The serious study of the Middle Ages began in England among the 
antiquaries who contributed to the publications of the Camden Society. 
VOL. VII Y 
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Thomas Wright was perhaps the most industrious editor of texts 
belonging to the history and literature of medieval England, but it 
was not until the time of Stubbs that English scholars began to take 
their place beside the more competent workers in France and Germany. 
Lack of that adequate training which is so nobly provided in France by 
the Ecole des Chartes and the Ecole des Hautes Etudes is still 
a handicap in England; but there are welcome signs of progress, not 
merely at the older universities, but in the schools of history which 
are developing with such promise in London and Manchester. From 
the University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge a large number of 
studies devoted to medieval history have appeared in recent years, and 
there is no sign that this intensive study of a period of such importance 
is likely to diminish. The old prejudices which once made it difficult 
for readers as well as for writers to approach the religious and social 
side of medieval history with a tranquil mind have largely, though not 
entirely, departed. But more important still is the fact that the 
progress of research and the accumulation of detailed knowledge have 
now made it possible to take a view of the Middle Ages as a whole. 
For the first time the historian is able to see the Middle Ages not as 
an apparent break in the continuity of things, not as a vast kingdom 
of ‘chaos and old night’ between the bright evening of antiquity and 
the new dawn of the Renaissance, but as the true culmination of the 
ancient and the beginning of the modern world. From this point of 
view a study of the ‘origins of the Middle Ages’ would be full of 
instruction, if it succeeded in showing that many of the conditions 
which we are accustomed to call ‘ medieval’ were being prepared quite 
apart from the barbarian invasions and the progress of the Christian 
Church. In the present volume we have a study of the legacy which 
the Middle Ages have bequeathed to the modern world, and each 
contributor keeps this purpose in view. The editors are to be con- 
gratulated on their success in obtaining a presentment of what is most 
permanent and real in the achievement of the Middle Ages, as it 
appears to us at this distance of time. What was transitory or merely 
the accident of every age has been largely neglected. There are no 
wars recorded and nothing on the art of war; we hear little of 
monasticism, of visitations, abuses and scandals, of heresy or of feudal 
oppression. Instead, we learn to judge the Middle Ages by what they 
achieved in law and administration, in economic and social organization, 
in political thought and philosophy, in education, arts, and letters. 
For this is the scope of the book, if we add the contribution of the 
medieval Christian to the practice and theory of the Christian Life, with 
which Professor Powicke begins the essays that follow the able 
introduction of Mr. Crump. It would be difficult as well as ungrateful 
to single out any contribution for special praise, and we are all tempted 
either to praise or to criticize unduly those who write on subjects which 
interest us most. Professor Lethaby writes on Medieval Architecture 
with that charm and enthusiasm which never fail him. Once again, 
we have to share his wonder at the magic of the Gothic cathedrals with 
‘their high-poised vaults, windows of branching work holding glass 
bright as sunset sky, and the multitude of watching and worshipping 
in ages’. Two distinguished Frenchmen, M. Paul Vitry and M. Marcel 
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Aubert, deal with Sculpture and Decorative and Industrial Arts with 
admirable lucidity. Literature is divided into three sections: (1) Some 
Aspects of Medieval Latin Literature by Professor Claude Jenkins ; 
(2) Vernacular Literature by Professor Cesare Foligno; (3) Hand- 
writing by Dr. E. A. Lowe. Professor Jenkins had a difficult task, 
but he has succeeded in producing a contribution without a dull line 
from start to finish. The Professor of Italian at Oxford has provided 
an instructive sketch of the growth of vernacular literatures ; he points 
out how ‘the scholars of the Renaissance wished to suppress what was 
recent and insanely tried to exclude the local vernaculars from literature. 
They only succeeded in stunting in some countries and in disturbing 
in most others the normal process of literary creation in the vernacular. 
It was a just retribution that the works of the masters of the Renaissance, 
from Ariosto to Spenser and Rabelais, should be steeped in medievalism.’ 
Dr. Lowe’s section on handwriting is the work of an acknowledged 
master and, with the excellent facsimiles which accompany it, would 
serve as a fine stimulus to a beginner in the study of palaeography. 

Philosophy is the subject of the next essay by Mr. C. R. S. Harris. 
It is packed with good things, and one is sorely tempted to quote 
largely. Of Duns Scotus he says that although he ‘ introduced no new 
principle of scepticism and only applied more rigorously the distinction 
invented by Thomas, the psychological effect of the transfer of one 
doctrine after another from the province of reason to the province of 
faith was enormous. The pre-established harmony between reason 
and revelation, which was the fundamental postulate of medieval 
thought, was collapsing with alarming rapidity.’ Or again, on the 
danger of a superficial judgement of the intellectual achievement of the 
Middle Ages : 


The written word is, after all, little more than the skeleton or fossil of the living 
thought, and our histories of philosophy are rather anatomies than physiologies. 
And so with the philosophy of the Middle Ages, whose outlook on the world and 
whose problems were so different from ours, it is hard to realize that it was 
once a living thing, and to grasp beneath the inadequate logic of its expression, the 
profounder unity of the life which gave it birth. The medieval spirit was dominated 
throughout by the conception of a supreme harmony subordinating the natural to the 
supernatural order, a harmony in which all the dctivities of the soul, religion, 
philosophy, art, science, and conduct were united in the realization of the ideal of 
the city of God. The Christian thus had, in the last analysis, little need for 
a philosophy—the questions which really interested him and the problems which were 
of supreme importance to his destiny were all answered, and his needs all satisfied, 
by his theology and its concrete manifestation in his personal religious life. The 
achievement of the Middle Ages lay therefore not so much in the intellectual con- 
struction of a philosophic system as in the mysticism of the devout life, and the 
more imaginative synthesis of art, which in the Divine Comedy of Dante expressed 
itself in the creation of purest poetry. 


On Medieval Education Professor J. W. Adamson talks wisely and 
soberly, and of the three sections on Law (Customary, Canon, and 
Roman) it is enough to say that they are contributed respectively by 
the late Sir Paul Vinogradoff, by Professor Gabriel le Bras of 
Strasbourg, and by Professor Edouard Meynial of the Sorbonne. 
Dr. Eileen Power speaks with authority and humour of the Position of 
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Women, and Professor Gras of Minnesota treats in clear and sharp 
outline, with very necessary simplifications, of the Economic Activity 
of Towns. Our Fellow Mr. Charles Johnson achieves a real triumph 
in his closely packed essay on Royal Power and Administration by 
telling us just what we want to know on a subject the importance of 
which is always present to the general student of the Middle Ages, but 
which tends to remain a maze to which he despairs of obtaining 
a clue—for he cannot hope to devote a lifetime to learning the 
technique of its study and to mastering the sources. 

The concluding essay, on Political Thought, is by one of the editors, 
Mr. E. F. Jacob, and it provides an instructive summary of the two 
great ideals of political organization which are part of the inescapable 
legacy of the Middle Ages. 

If teachers of medieval history perform their duty, they will persuade 
all their pupils to buy this book, and a second edition will soon be 
called for. It is, therefore, not out of place, perhaps, to make a few 
suggestions on points where the views expressed are more or less 
doubtful. Page 42: it is by no means certain that Strabo was the 
author of the Glossa ordinaria; p. 155: the verses of Ambrose are 
usually described as iambic dimeters, and Stephen Langton has perhaps 
a better claim to the authorship of the ‘ Veni sancte Spiritus’ than 
Innocent III (see Dom Wilmart, in La vie et les arts liturgiques, July 
1924); p. 156: by an oversight ‘Urbs Sion aurea’ is described as 
anonymous, whereas it is part of Bernard of Morlas’s De contemptu 
mundi; p. 162: the ‘Quem quaeritis in praesepe?’ is not properly 
a sequence, but a trope to the Introit. But these are not, after all, 
points of substance. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the book is admirably produced, 
and that the numerous illustrations are well chosen. The frontispiece 
is especially charming—/a dame a la licorne, from a tapestry in the 
Musée de Cluny. And the price of the volume is only ten shillings ! 

F, J. E. Raby. 


La Miniature Byzantine. Par JEAN EBERSOLT. 144x10}. Pp. 
xiii+111, with 72 plates. Paris and Brussels: Vanoest. 1926. 
400 francs. 

This handsome and well illustrated volume is another of the same 
series as that in which Mr. Eric G. Millar’s study of English Illuminated 
Manuscripts, recently reviewed in this journal, appeared. The volumes 
are issued by Messrs. Vanoest of Paris, and it was by exception that 
an English version of Mr. Millar’s book appeared ; the present work is 
in French. This volume is illustrated by 72 photographic plates 
representing 140 miniatures. The clear, well-arranged text is by a most 
competent scholar, Dr. Ebersolt, who is well known from several other 
learned works on Byzantine antiquities. It is an admirable survey of 
the whole subject, although the illustrations are very largely drawn 
from examples in the Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. Only one, 
I believe, is given from the British Museum, and very few MSS. 
in England are even referred to as against 150 examples in Paris. 

The fine Eusebian Canons in the British Museum (Add. 5111) only 
receive a short reference, and nothing is illustrated from the famous 
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Cotton Genesis, not even the careful copies of two lost originals which 
are preserved in Paris. The little pen-drawn ornaments of the Codex 
Alexandrinus are not mentioned, although they must be of importance 
as about the earliest-known work of the kind. I say this in explana- 
tion, not in complaint; it is probably best for us that one or two 
foreign stores should be thoroughly illustrated, as it is comparatively 
easy for us to study the originals preserved in our own collections. 

The subject-matter is defined thus :—‘ Byzantine miniature art is an 
important branch of the culture which was developed in the fields 
occupied by antique and oriental peoples, from the foundation of 
Constantinople in the fourth century by Constantine the Great until 
the fall of the Eastern Christian Empire in 1453. Greek miniaturists 
produced during ten centuries in all parts of the great Empire, at once 
Asiatic and Mediterranean, a series of paintings extending from the 
most ancient period of Byzantine art to the fifteenth century. They 
ornament the most varied works: books of the Old and New Testa- 
ments ; literature ecclesiastical, hagiographic, and monastic; religious 
poetry, works from classic antiquity; books of history and science, 
works on medicine and surgery. Besides illustration, ornamental 
miniatures occupy an important place in the decoration of manu- 
scripts. They form a remarkable répertoire of decorative motifs. Of 
those in each period are studied decorative frontispieces, architectural 
forms, ornamentation of pages, borders of miniatures, zoomorphic deco- 
ration, and initials. Ina last chapter, upon the schools of painting and 
ornament, Byzantine miniature art is compared with other Christian 
schools—Syrian, Copt,and Armenian. The,extent of borrowings from 
oriental Asia and antique civilization is also considered, and this brings 
out the character and originality of the Greek manuscripts, revealing 
their grace and poetry.’ 

In regard to the origins of illuminated Christian manuscripts, 
Dr. Ebersolt writes :—‘ Byzantine miniature art was influenced by a 
double current, the one flowing from antique civilization, the other 
having its source in Asia.’ 

The author does not, I think, fully bring out all that Byzantine 
miniature (and other) painting derived from ancient and Christian 
Egyptian arts. The method of associating writing and many drawings 
together— illustrations in the text—comes from the ancient Books of 
the Dead. The bound volume type of book with illustrations in the 
text seems to be of Hellenistic Alexandrian origin. It is true that 
we find the acknowledgement that ‘Christian EKgypt conserved the 
tradition of illumination on papyrus already known in the time of the 
Pharaohs’, and the Alexandrian World Chronicle is first mentioned 
among illustrated codex books, but nowhere do the primacy and 
persistence of ancient and Christian Egyptian art seem to be suggested. 
This influence, I believe, lasted long, and radiated far, having a marked 
influence on even our own schools of Saxon and Celtic Christian art. 

The present account of miniatures practically begins with the Joshua 
roll in the Vatican, which the author assigns to the fifth or sixth century, 
the legends having been added not earlier than the ninth. It has been 
held by other students that the whole roll is of the later date, the illus- 
trations having been copied from an early original. This question 
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seems hardly soluble. Dr. Ebersolt himself writes concerning the 
general procedure of miniaturists:—‘ Property in art did not exist, 
and illuminators might copy an earlier work in all confidence. If one 
compares several versions of the same work it will be found that they 
are imitations of an original type—often, indeed, replicas.’ The late 
Oxateuch of Constantinople almost reproduces scenes from the Joshua 
roll. The Cotton Genesis, as shown by Tikkanen, was in the twelfth 
or thirteenth century copied by the mosaic workers of St. Mark’s, 
Venice. The beautiful Paris Psalter preserves much of Hellenistic 
tradition and feeling. This persistence of the classic strain in Byzan- 
tine art is particularly marked in the appearance of impersonations : 
thus in the Paris Psalter David is inspired by ‘ Melody’, and ‘ Night’ 
is a figure with a flowing scarf. The painter of the early MS. of 
Dioscorides shows himself at work under the inspiration of ‘Intelligence’ 
(not aesthetic!). In the Joshua roll there is a reclining impersonation 
of a mountain which seems, I would suggest, to derive ultimately 
from the so-called Ilissus of the Parthenon. 

Although the Cotton Genesis is not illustrated, it is mentioned by 
the author. ‘It has something of the innocence and freshness of the 
early world; the fragments convey the same impression of peace as 
does the Joshua roll; the figures are expressive and the gestures 
natural. In it appears a new trait: on the folds of the vestments of 
some of the figures lines of gold give to the miniature the appearance 
of cloisonné enamel. By the side of the antique manner is revealed 
a new, richer, and more brilliant technique.’ I may mention that in 
this book there are gold washes as well as gold lines. 

The Cotton Genesis was, I believe, an Alexandrian (Christian) work, 
and it is highly probable that illustrated codices of the New Testament 
would have been produced at the same centre to become sources for 
the treatment of subjects from the Gospel, just as the Genesis was for 
the Creation series of mosaics at Venice. Now a miniature of the 
Baptism of Christ with other Old Testament subjects in a medieval 
Persian MS. recently published by Sir Thomas Arnold in his ‘ Sur- 
vivals of Sasanian and Manichaean Art in Persian Painting’ recalls the 
miniatures of the Cotton Genesis so distinctly that I would see in them 
echoes of such a prototype. 

Even turning over the plates of this fine work suggests too many 
points to be discussed here. The pen ornaments of the Codex 
Alexandrinus before mentioned may be compared with the bands of 
decoration on pl. 50. A few examples of plaited thread work recall 
our own Saxon style of ornament. An illustration from the Vienna 
Genesis (fifth century) represents an arched bridge with parapet walls 
and sloping approaches very like an English medieval bridge. 

W. R. LETHABY. 


Der Tanz in der Antike. Von F. WEEGE. (23x94. Pp. iii+192. 

Halle/Saale, Niemeyer. 1926. 45 gold marks. 

This is by far the most important and well-informed book yet 
produced upon the subject of dancing in the ancient world. The 
author, already well known for his judicious work on Etruscan painting, 
deals with the evidence for dancing in ancient Egypt, in Greece, in 
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Etruria, and in the Roman world. As might have been expected he finds 
most material and more forms of the dance in Greece than in other 
lands, and the section on Greek dancing is, in consequence, the fullest. 

Egyptian dancing was mainly concerned with public and private 
festivals. Representations in Egyptian art of dances are the occasion 
of some of the finest of Egyptian paintings and relief carvings. For 
once the Egyptian artist was not so severely shackled as usual by 
religious convention. Works like the guitar-player (fig. 30) are among 
the most delicate of Egyptian masterpieces that have come down to us. 
Grace and slow movement, rather of the modern oriental type, seem 
to have been the main characteristics of Egyptian dancing. There is 
none of the wild abandon of Greek maenad dances nor of the virile 
rhythm of Greek war dances. In Egypt dancing was rather a royal 
entertainment or else a religious exercise. But all the same it remains 
in style largely secular. 

In Greece dancing is heard of in the earliest literature. Armed 
dances, such as the Cretan religious dances of Zeus worship, seem to 
be the first in the field, although there is no lack of evidence for 
religious dances, usually by one or two people only, in the Mycenaean 
world. The Pyrrhic dance, one of the most common and the longest 
lived of all Greek dances, had a Cretan origin, and it reached Sparta 
in the seventh century B.C. The Spartans, with their usual common 
sense, made it part of their curriculum of military training, and it soon 
became a military dance-exercise. At the same time independent 
forms of it seem to have existed in Thrace and in Macedonia. 

Side by side with the Pyrrhic were peaceful dances of a wholly 
secular kind, such as the ‘Hormos’ of Sparta, a dance of men and 
girls together in lines, and the ‘ Caryatid dance’, which was slow and 
graceful, performed with a Kalathos upon the head. The grace of this 
particular dance made it the subject of some of the finest works of art. 
Two Attic reliefs in Berlin, the Gyélbaschi doorway, and the so-called 
‘ Acanthus column’ at Delphi are fine examples. 

Sparta was not the only home of weapon-dances, and we find 
them also at Athens even as early as the Geometric period. The 
Atarbos basis from the Acropolis shows one fine Attic-Pyrrhic dance 
of armed warriors. 

Sacred dances in Greece show great variety, from the slow move- 
ments of dances in line (in honour of Demeter or Artemis), such as 
the Dance of the Seasons, to the wildness of Satyr or Dionysian 
dances. Dances of the Corybantes introduced similar violent actions. 
Vase-paintings give an enormous mass of evidence for the less organized 
and less disciplined dances. But it is hard to say whether some of the 
wilder Bacchic dances can really be classified at all; they seem to be 
too individual and too ecstatic, and the author is trying, I think, to 
interpret them as slightly less incoherent than in fact they were. The 
space he devotes to this section seems largely to be due to the vast 
mass of material available in works of art. His literary evidence 
certainly gives little hint that Dionysian dancing was considered in 
antiquity in the same way as were, say, the weapon- and festival- 
dances of ceremony. Isolated capers of intoxicated satyrs can hardly 
be classified into types of the dance. 
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There is some evidence, which the author elaborates, for the existence 
in Greece of dancing which might be classified as ballet. Myths, of 
quasi-religious significance, were represented by pantomime and dance 
at feasts. But for the most part this type of performance was rare. 

Private dancing, which was an exposition of individual skill, was 
common enough in Greece, as can be seen from numerous vase- 
paintings. Hippocleides was apparently the founder of what became 
quite a respectable tradition! Stately festival dances of a secular 
kind, such as seem to survive to-day at Megara and Corfu, were 
common in Greece and Etruria. A fine representation of one such is 
seen in the Ruvo fresco at Naples: it might well be a picture of the 
Megarean dance. 

Etruscan dancing, as one might have expected, is more violent and 
more dependent on musical accompaniment than the Greek. At the 
same time the attitudes and motions do not differ essentially from 
Greek. 

In Rome war-dances seem to have been the oldest, with Mars as the 
inspiration. But the all-pervading Greek influence seems uppermost, 
and Romans do not seem to have had any natural genius for dancing. 

Dr. Weege’s book is most learned and illuminating. But the 
absence of an index and foot-notes gives it the appearance of a general 
popular monograph, which it certainly is not. The very numerous 
illustrations are of the greatest possible help. It will remain the 
standard work for some time to come. S. CASSON. 


Ancient Egyptian Materials. By A.LUCAS. 745. Pp. viiit+242. 
London: Arnold. 1926. 7s. 6d. net. 

The Cleansing and Restoration of Museum Exhibits. Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research: Third Report upon Investiga- 
tions conducted at the British Museum. 93x6. Pp. v+7o. 
London: Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway. 1926. 5s. 
It is only comparatively recently that the archaeologist has been 

evolved out of the antiquarian, whose uncritical hypotheses and 

unwarranted deductions very often tended to obscure the truly scientific 
possibilities of the subject. The earlier investigators of the nineteenth 
century, such as Bateman, valuable as was much of their pioneer work, 
in their zeal for ‘ finds’ often did irreparable damage by the destruction 
of evidence of stratification and the relative association of objects 
which would have greatly added to the archaeological value of their 
discoveries. The same unscientific spirit was manifested in the 

Museums, and even those objects which found their way thither too 

often became gradually disintegrated and fell into decay which their 

Curator was powerless to prevent. Now, however, chemical and 

mineralogical knowledge has been called in to aid in the preservation 

of antiquities and incidentally in the detection of spurious objects and 

‘fakes’. Many of the earlier methods of preservative treatment we 

owe to the skilled staffs of the German and Scandinavian museums, 

These were collected and published some thirty years ago by 

Dr. Friedrich Rathgen under the auspices of the Royal Museums in 

Berlin. Since that time progress has been rapid and a large number 

of new methods have been devised. Seven years ago the British 
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Museum entrusted Dr. Alexander Scott, F.R.S., with the investigation 
of the best methods of cleaning, preserving, and restoring museum 
objects. The results of his researches have now been published in 
a third and final report. 

The decay of objects of antiquity is primarily the result of chemical 
processes in which the nature of the material and the environmental 
circumstances to which they have been exposed each play their part. 
Conversely their conservation and the prevention of decay have become 
a question of the application of chemical knowledge. It can be safely 
asserted that never before has such a wide knowledge of the chemical 
processes involved been applied to the solution of the many problems 
presented by archaeology than is shown in the present report. It is, 
moreover, printed in a specially clear and fine type, and illustrated by 
a magnificent series of photographs for five shillings, a sum which 
can scarcely represent the cost of production. 

It is unnecessary to recount in detail the methods and reagents 
(many of which are the outcome of Dr. Scott’s own experience) which 
have been found of value in the treatment of objects, e. g. wood, glass, 
faience, metals, and textiles. There is also a very useful section on 
the treatment of pictures and prints. Various proprietary cements for 
special purposes, or varnishes, together with notes on simple apparatus 
and appliances are dealt with in a concluding chapter. The Report is 
a thoroughly practical exposition of the science of conservation of 
antiquities. 

Mr. Lucas’s book on ancient Egyptian materials illustrates another 
means whereby archaeology can gain from chemistry. The unique 
combination in Egypt of favourable geological features, climatic 
conditions, and elaborate burial customs has resulted in the survival of 
objects of everyday use the number and variety of which is enormous. 
From a knowledge of the chemical composition of these, e. g. metals, 
glass, pottery, and faience, it is possible to arrive with some certainty 
at the methods of manufacture, and often to determine the locality 
from which the raw materials were obtained. These are important 
questions, not only for the determination of cultural diffusions, but also 
for the light which they may throw upon primitive trade connexions 
and associations. The origin of the bronze found in Egypt is a case 
in point, for, while it appears highly probable that copper is primarily 
an Egyptian invention, yet as no tin can be found in this part of the 
world, it is clear that bronze is not of Egyptian origin, a fact which 
connotes an import trade. Mr. Lucas gives a number of analyses of 
Egyptian bronze, in which the tin-content varies from 16-3 per cent. in 
a twelfth-century bronze from Dahshur, to 2-2 per cent. in another object 
also referred to the twelfth Dynasty. The source of this tin remains 
an unsolved puzzle. The manufacture of glass, another distinctively 
Egyptian discovery, presents many problems. Tints of various colours 
were obtained, notably green, yellow, red, and blue, by the presence of 
traces of different metallic salts; and traces of glassworks dating from 
the eighteenth Dynasty have been discovered. Large quantities were 
in later times manufactured in the Wadi Natrdin, where the numerous 
ancient slag-heaps can to-day be readily recognized from a distance 
by the scoria and slag, which show up dark against the sand. The 
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different coloured glasses were used as substitutes for stones in inlay 
work, and it is evident that a very high degree of technical skill in the 
manufacture of glass had been attained at an early date. It is clear, 
moreover, that a considerable import trade in precious stones existed 
from very early times, turquoise, garnets, and haematite from Sinai, 
lapis lazuli from Persia, peridot from the Red Sea, yellow jasper from 
Smyrna, and so on. 

Mr. Lucas has thrown much light on the nature and composition 
of varnishes, pigments, and the materials used in mummification. 
Incidentally he lays to rest the old-standing fallacy that bitumen was 
used for this latter purpose, for repeated examinations have failed to 
reveal its presence in mummies. Too often materials have been 
identified very loosely in the past, and the identification, once made, 
has been copied from one writer by another and has come to be 
accepted without question until chemical analysis reveals the truth. 
Much of this work of true identification has been carried out by 
Mr. Lucas, many of whose analyses are given in an appendix. 

G. A. AUDEN. 


The Lyfe of Saynt Radegunde. Edited from the copy in Jesus College 
Library, by F. BRITTAIN. 63x 4%. Pp. xxiiit+55. Cambridge: 
at the University Press. 1926. 35. 6d. 

This is a readable little volume in which Mr. Brittain, who is already 
known for his Life of Saint Radegunde, reproduces her poetical legend 
from the black-letter original of Richard Pynson, now in the Library 
of Jesus College, Cambridge. He adduces strong reasons to prove 
that the author of this curious poem was Henry Bradshaw, the Chester 
monk, whose Lyfe of Saynt Werburge has been printed by the Early 
English Text Society. When Bradshaw wrote, Bishop Alcock of Ely 
had already suppressed the nunnery of Saint Radegunde to make way 
for his splendid foundation of Jesus College. The poet knew little or 
nothing of the real Radegunde, as he does not appear to have been 
acquainted with the lively letters and poems of Venantius Fortunatus. 
His interest is, of course, limited to miracles, and his main authority is 
Antoninus of Florence (d. 1459). 

It is interésting to note that Sir Samuel Dill, in his posthumous 
volume on Roman Society in Merovingian Gaul, argues that the 
scandals which disturbed the peace of the convent of the Holy Cross 
at Poitiers after Radegunde’s death were largely due to the conduct 
of affairs during the royal lady’s lifetime, and that she, together with 
the abbess Agnes and the easy-natured Fortunatus, helped to create 
the lamentable conditions so vividly described by Gregory of Tours. 

F, J. E. RABY. 


Ceremonies of the University of Cambridge. By the Rev. H. P. 
STOKES. 73x5%. Pp. x+87. Cambridge: at the University 
Press. 1927. 75. 6d. 

This is a pleasantly written book in which Dr. Stokes gives us brief 
notes on university ceremonies, not entirely forgetting the changes 
brought about by the much-debated new statutes. The only serious 
criticism that a reader is likely to make is that the book is far too 
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small and leaves us anxious for more information which the author 
could obviously supply with ease. But we must be grateful to him for 
what he has given. The illustrations are numerous and good. We 
can admire a drawing of 1815 which depicts an Esquire Bedell and 
a Yeoman Bedell in the glory of mace and gown, and enjoy the photo- 
graphic skill of Stearn, before whom a Proctor (a Junior Proctor, it is 
true) and Bull-dogs, all in Sunday dress, posed before proceeding to 
the Senate House or to Great St. Mary’s. 

By an oversight the list of illustrations describes the figure of 
Alma Mater with her motto, on p. 82, as the arms and motto of the 
University. F, J. E. R. 


A Chapter in the Early Life of Shakespeare: Polesworth in Arden. 
By ARTHUR GRAY. 745. Pp. ix+123. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1926. 7s. 6d. 

In this book, delightfully produced by the Cambridge Press, the 
Master of Jesus adds yet another Shakespeare-theory to the existing 
list. To those students of Shakespeare who find greater attraction in - 
pursuing that unknowable quantity, the author, than in dealing with 
that very definite material, the plays, this is an opportunity. Briefly, 
since the plays show us a cultured, a noble, and a wooded world, 
therefore Shakespeare did not spend penurious and painful years in 
Stratford or in London, but, instead, garnered easy delights as a page 
in the house of Sir Henry Goodere at Polesworth Hall, among the 
very woods of Arden. The illustrations and the chapters on Poles- 
worth are interesting and charming. 

It was perhaps an unfortunate choice in the paragraph ‘ Concerning 
Genius’ to support the argument that of itself genius can do nothing 
and can only work with supplied material, by the fact that Dickens, 
knowing nothing of the aristocratic world, wrote, in spite of genius, 
nonsense about the aristocratic world. There is no possibility of com- 
parison: Dickens wrote nonsense, or perhaps caricatures, on all classes 
of society, whether he was familiar with them or not. 

With many an ‘I cannot think ...’, ‘I confess to a sentimental 
feeling that ...’, ‘it would be pleasant to hazard that .. .’, and ‘I not 
doubtfully conclude ...’, the author pursues the even tenour of his 
way, and, having elaborated his theory through many pages, gives us 
yet another in parting. ‘As I cannot but think that Shakespeare 
meditated poetry for years before he produced “the first heir of his 
invention”, so I cannot believe that the last years of his life were 
songless’, and, therefore, he leaves us with this picture: ‘ Not a soul 
in Stratford was at any pains to rescue the verses which Susanna 
devoted to lighting the domestic hearth.’ J. Raby. 


The Black Book of Winchester (British Museum, Additional MS. 6036). 
Edited by W. H. B. BIRD, M.A., from a transcript made by the late 
F. J. BAIGENT. 83x54. Pp. xx+241. Winchester: Warren & 
Son, Ltd. 1925. 

This excellently printed volume is an outcome of a resolve made in 

1884, when the seventh centenary of the mayoralty of Winchester was 

held, to devote the surplus of the celebration fund to printing the 
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records of the city. The description of the manuscript in the British 
Museum catalogue as the original Black Book of the Corporation, 
‘containing contemporary copies of all the Acts and Proceedings of 
that body, under the several Mayors, from 2 Henry IV to 5 Edward VI’, 
receives considerable qualification in Mr. Bird’s introduction. The acts 
and proceedings which it records are only selected, and up to the year 
1511 they are a miscellaneous collection without chronological order. 
Although the compilation is called ‘this Blake booke’ in 1546, we know 
from other sources that there was a black paper book (niger papirus ville) 
as early as 1418-19, which may be regarded as the original Black Book, 
Apart from the fact that the term papirus is inapplicable to the 
parchment volume in the British Museum, the indications which remain 
of the contents of the paper book are shown by Mr. Bird not to tally 
with those of the surviving manuscript. We are inclined to think 
that the document printed on pp. 45-7 might be loosely described as 
composicto cantarie de Hyda, and so is identical with one copied into 
the niger papirus in 1419-20; but the identity of the copy with that 
before us is another matter, and is rendered improbable by other 
points of comparison. The editor’s conclusion is that the Black Book, 
as we have it, is a collection of memoranda drawn up for the special use 
of the mayors of Winchester, and that, in the ordinary course of things, 
it was handed down, with some lapses, from each mayor to his successor. 
He suggests also that the book was probably compiled about 1511. 
It certainly appears, however, that the list of kings of England on 
pp. 38 and 39 was drawn up while Henry VI was still on the throne; 
for the number of his regnal years and the names and years of his 
successors down to Mary are added in a later hand or hands. As no 
palaeographical details are supplied it must be merely a surmise that 
a task completed in or about 1511 was begun many years before ; but 
it is a conclusion which, on the evidence of the printed text, it is difficult 
to avoid. 

Although the documents contained in the Black Book are in the main 
extracts from the ordinances of the Burghmoot between the dates 
already mentioned, they include a number of instruments dealing with 
miscellaneous business and, among them, some earlier deeds. Of these, 
the earliest and most important is the composition by which, in 1266, 
the prior and convent of St. Swithun’s bound themselves to keep the 
South gate and King’s gate in repair, with portions of the battlements 
of the wall adjoining both, and the drawbridge outside the South gate 
(pp. 44, 45). The dispute thus settled had arisen during the Barons’ 
war, when the prior and convent were at variance with the citizens. 
On pp. 190, 191 there is a memorandum of the agreement, three years 
later, for the construction of a mill by the local company of fullers. 
Among such documents, preserved from sources of which the earlier 
Black Book was probably one, the most conspicuous are the indenture 
by which William Merlebergh and Agnes his wife founded a chantry 
in the abbey church of Hyde in 1333 (pp. 43-5), and the will of John 
Oxenforde, bequeathing a considerable amount of property, in 1348-9 
(pp. 115-17). 

Mr. Bird has some notes upon the information afforded with regard 
to the municipal government of the city and to the Gild Merchant, 
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admissions to which continue to be noted throughout the whole period 
covered by the book. Although the main outlines of civic develop- 
ment are clear it is difficult to trace the exact transition by which the 
‘brethren’ of the mayor attained a status distinct from that of the 
twenty-four members of the common council, and to explain the precise 
nature of the special prominence given to two assistentes matoris and 
four discreti as witnesses to a transaction in 1535 (p. 156). As for the 
Gild Merchant its existence in later years was apparently nominal 
rather than operative, and its control over the trade of the city was 
weakened by an arrangement in 1430 (pp. 70, 71) by which freedom of 
trade was granted to merchants, foreign and local, outside the gild, 
with certain exceptions. Mr. Bird has nothing to say of the fraternity 
of St. John Baptist, to which there are numerous references in the text, 
and which appears to represent the Gild Merchant on the side of its 
religious activities. He is also cautious in his allusions to the craft 
gilds, for the organization of which, save in a few instances, evidence 
is insufficient. To those which he mentions the craft of corvisers may 
be added (see pp. 81, 84, 85); and it may be allowed that each of the 
crafts which took part in the Corpus Christi procession (pp. 73, 74) had 
some gild constitution of its own. 

The letter of Henry IV in January 1399-1400, announcing the end 
of the rebellion of the earls of Kent and Huntingdon, and cancelling 
his summons of the city to send an armed force to his aid (pp. 6, 7), 
has its bearing upon general history outside the affairs of the borough ; 
and a letter from the mayor of Salisbury in 1420-1 (pp. 26, 27) 
furnishes details of interest with relation to the decay of trade in 
a neighbouring borough, owing to the free export of its staple mer- 
chandise to external fairs and markets. One will contained in the 
book has been mentioned already: the will of Master Thomas Smyth, 
master of St. John’s and rector of Michelmersh, will be found on 
pp. 104, 105; and an inventory of the movable goods of St. John’s 
hospital on pp. 97, 98. Mr. Bird remarks upon the interest of the 
document printed on pp. 17, 18, as affording evidence of the methods 
by which the parliamentary representatives of the borough were paid. 
It is unnecessary to refer in more detail to the ordinary contents of 
the volume and the topographical ‘interest of many of the deeds 
included or summarized. In view of the editor's comment upon the 
badness of the Latin employed we need not search for misprints or 
errors in the text. The type of Latin familiar to the citizens of 
Winchester may be exemplified by a single quotation from a note 
of an order made for settling a standard dispute between the fishers 
and the cooks, ‘ita quod imposterum piscatores non erunt coci nec 
utent artem cocorum, et quod coci debent infuturo waterwell omnes 
suos pisces salsos ad vendicionem ponendos’. Such Latin, as Mr. Bird 
remarks, might not have passed muster within the walls of Winchester 
College; but it served the mayor and corporation for many years, and 
it was not until the period when the keeping of the Black Book became 
chronological that this useful but uncouth medium of official com- 
munications was abandoned. A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 
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Publications of the Dugdale Society. Vol. v, Minutes and Accounts of 
the Corporation of Stratford-upon-Avon and other Records 1553-1620, 
transcribed by the late RICHARD SAVAGE, with introduction and 
notes by EDGAR I. Fripp. Vol. iii, 1577-1586. Pp. lx+171. 
Vol. vi, The Lay Subsidy Roll for Warwickshire of 6 Edward III 
(7332), translated and edited with an introduction by WILLIAM 
FOWLER CARTER. Pp. xxx+128. London: Humphrey Milford, 
for the Dugdale Society, 1926. 

The exemplary diligence with which the Dugdale Society is pursuing 
its task of publishing Warwickshire records has already been com- 
mended in these pages. If the amount of text printed in each volume 
is not very large, the thoroughness of the work devoted to it by the 
editors deserves the praise and sympathy of all scholars who feel that 
records of this type which call for publication need as much care as is 
given to the works of classical authors. Mr. Carter’s introduction to 
the Lay Subsidy Roll for 1332 includes explanatory matter which will 
make the purpose and method of composition of the document clear to 
the ordinary reader, and compares its contents with those of the similar 
roll for 1327. The text is translated with great caution, English 
Christian names and surnames being given, with notes on possible 
variations of reading and rendering which leave nothing to be desired. 
The appendix contains three subsidy rolls for Stratford-on-Avon, 
compiled in 1309, 1313, and 1332, the second of which is reproduced 
as a frontispiece to the volume, while the third augments and completes 
the information of the roll which forms its main substance, so far as 
Stratford is concerned. A translation is also given of an extract from 
the Warwickshire and Leicestershire Assize Roll for 1323, recording 
the prosecution of certain assessors and collectors of subsidies for 
corrupt practices and false returns. 

The third volume of the Stratford records covers the period 1577-86, 
As in previous volumes illustrative documents from other sources. 
are inserted in the text in their chronological order. Since the last 
instalment was issued the Society has suffered a loss in the death 
of Mr. Richard Savage, whose transcripts form the foundation of the 
work; but Mr. Fripp is an editor of unusual competence, whose 
copious notes and introductory essays display an amount of research 
which avoids no pains, as well as a gift for marshalling masses of detail 
without obscuring his main points. The period embraces part of the 
years in which Shakespeare was at school, and the epoch during which, 
as Mr. Fripp holds strongly, he was apprenticed to an attorney; and 
two of the preliminary essays are chiefly concerned with the evidence 
on these points supplied by his plays. The ground is by no means 
unfamiliar, and the evidence from his work, though abundant, is of 
course indirect; but Mr. Fripp’s close acquaintance with the text of 
Shakespeare furnishes a wealth of valuable illustration, and the chapters, 
coming from an editor whose attitude to his material is conscientiously 
practical and sane, add something to the product of Shakespearian 
scholarship. Another essay, with similar illustration, deals with the 
poet’s marriage in 1582. Apart from this the most interesting feature 
of the volume is the study of Whitgift’s enforcement of the law against 
recusants in the diocese of Worcester, accompanied by musters of 
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soldiery to prevent disturbances in the execution of this task. Mr. Fripp 
has much to say of the Puritan sympathies of John Shakespeare, who, 
during this period, retired from the sessions of the corporation. His 
name, however, was not struck off the list of aldermen until 1585, when, 
as the editor gives reason for concluding, the act of removing the name 
of a citizen whose advice continued to be of weight in the affairs of the 
town could no longer be postponed. We wait for the remaining 
volumes of this series in the conviction that, when Mr. Fripp’s task is 
completed, few towns in this country will be able to look with as great 
satisfaction at their printed records, or have more reason for gratitude 
to the devotion of a skilled and learned editor. 
A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, 


The Arts in Early England. By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., LL.D., 
F.B.A. Vol. i, The Life of Saxon England in its Relation to the 
Arts. Second edition, new and revised. 9x6. Pp. xxii+ 388. 
London: Murray, 1926. Is. 

The introductory volume of Professor Baldwin Brown’s great work, 
as he tells us at the beginning of the new edition, ‘ was and is intended 
to provide in a reasonably attractive form the information which a 
reader of general culture but not a specialist would find useful as an 
introduction to the study of Anglo-Saxon monuments’. First published 
nearly a quarter of a century ago, it has undergone no such recasting 
as the author has found it necessary to apply to his study of Anglo- 
Saxon architecture ; nor was such drastic treatment necessary in a work 
which so admirably fulfilled its express object. Modifications of the 
original text are few, and insertions of new matter are skilfully dove- 
tailed in, with the labour which is infinitely more painful than complete 
re-writing, to suit the arrangement of pages in the earlier edition. 
These are largely confined to the opening chapters. A note on p. 3 
calls attention to recent work upon the sources of the complex elements 
of Romanesque architecture; references are added to p. 41, noting the 
researches of northern scholars into Scandinavian influence upon 
Anglo-Saxon art ; and the contributions of the late Professor Moorman 
and others to place-name study are responsible for a re-handling on 
pp. 69-71 of the ‘ing’ theory, in which, however, the conclusions set 
forth in the edition of 1903 are confirmed. We are reminded also, on 
p. 47, of the importance of this branch of scholarship to the historian 
of early society and rural economy, by a new reference in the text, as 
again on p. 253. 

This matter, as well as the origins of Romanesque art, receive further 
treatment in an introduction, in the forefront of which are placed some 
considerations of the paradox presented in Dr. G. G. Coulton’s The 
Medieval Village. With characteristic gentleness and common sense 
Professor Baldwin Brown endeavours to afford some consolation to 
students who may be depressed by the prevailing darkness of Dr. 
Coulton’s picture. Arguments against the citation of authorities who 
regarded their age from the point of view of Elijah and Jeremiah, or 
were officially engaged in dealing with its abuses, are difficult to 
maintain, where chapter and verse are rare on the other side; but we 
may well doubt whether the art of the medieval village, few of whose 
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inhabitants had the temptation or the ability to express themselves in 
literary form, is not in itself a sufficient corrective to one-sided judge- 
ments, and whether the documents which it furnishes in wood and 
stone are not an adequate answer to the severity of the written word. 

We are reminded of the flux of time and the mutability of human 
affairs when one who was ‘a distinguished authority’ in the first 
edition of this book becomes ‘one of our older experts’ in the second. 
It was unnecessary, for the purposes of the volume, to go minutely 
into the additions which have been made to our knowledge of certain 
historical details within recent years, especially when they do not 
materially alter general conclusions; but, to mention two instances, 
the fuller certainty at which we are arriving, thanks in no small degree 
to the labours of the Dean of Wells, with regard to the constitution of 
the early episcopal familia and to early diocesan organization, and the 
further light which Mr. William Page has thrown upon the ecclesiastical 
information in Domesday, might have received an allusion. A few 
misprints have been retained from the old edition, e.g. ‘ penetential ’ 
in a note on p. 207, and ‘ affected’ for ‘effected’ on p. 314; and Sem- 
pringham still appears as ‘Semperingham’ (p. 73). It is somewhat 
misleading to describe the vicars of Crosthwaite as ‘ appointed’ by the 
bishops of Carlisle (p. 320), as institution is only the semi-final act in 
appointment. It would have been not only inconvenient (p. 341), but, 
after a certain date, illegal, for monastic rectors to serve appropriated 
churches ‘by one of their number: some liberty in this respect was 
allowed to canons, but it was only in very rare cases that it was 
extended to monks. On p. 282 the reference to the church by the 
Severn dedicated to St. Augustine appears to be to the chapel of Aust 
in the parish of Henbury: the dedication, like that of many parochial 
chapels, is unknown, and the connexion of the saint with the place, 
though not unlikely, is a tradition which cannot -be proved to have 
had any influence upon the foundation of a chapel in a detached part 
of a large parish. The reference to the spire of Falkingham (p. 75), 
now usually spelt Folkingham, is wrong, as the fine fifteenth-century 
tower has no spire. We may note also that, if Westminster is omitted 
from the summary list of sees and bishops in Stubbs’s Registrum, the 
consecration of Thirlby to the see is duly entered in the main body 
of the book. 

The excellent drawings remain without alteration, and the picture 
of the village and church of Ropsley, striking in situation and in general 
appearance, still forms the frontispiece. Allusion is made to it on 
pp. 288 and 289. The appropriateness of the choice is increased by 
the fact, not mentioned there, that the church contains two medieval 
inscriptions which connect it intimately with the life of the neighbour- 
hood and with its builders and benefactors. Although such small 
details as we have remarked show that the revision of the volume 
might have been more complete, its acknowledged value as a general 
guide to the historical setting of the art to which Professor Baldwin 
Brown has devoted so much fruitful labour is permanent, and we 
constantly notice how suggestions and conclusions which, as originally 
made by him, were tentative, have been borne out by the later 
discoveries of specialists. A. HAMILTON THOMPSON. 
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Historical Notes on the use of the Great Seal of England. By Sir 
H. C. MAXWELL-LYTE, K.C.B. 10463. Pp. ix+460. London: 
Stationery Office, Adastral House, Kingsway. 1926. 18s. 


Sir Henry Maxwell-Lyte held the office of Deputy Keeper of the 
Public Records for forty years, and during that period he noted with 
great diligence innumerable entries on the documents in his custody 
relating to the Great Seal. The result is a volume of 460 pages illus- 
trating in detail the system of issuing instruments under the Great 
Seal; and showing how the Chancellor or Keeper and the staff 
working under him have dealt with the Seal in successive centuries. 
The mass of information that the volume contains is presented in such 
a highly condensed form that it would be difficult to give a lucid account 
of its contents in a brief review; and the chief features only of the 
book can here be noticed. 

We have first of all a clear and well-documented description of the 
medieval chancery. In the reign of Edward III the Chancellor received 
£500 a year, of which £80 was for robes, and £420 for the diet of his 
household of clerks, besides allowances of wax and wine. There were 
twelve principal clerks or Masters of the Chancery, of whom the chief 
was Master of the Rolls. They were engaged in writing letters patent, 
writs, charters, and other royal letters, and also in superintending the 
issue of original writs in the King’s Courts. Though in early days 
they formed the King’s secretariat, they became in the course of the 
fourteenth century, in the view of the author, immersed in legal 
business lying outside the scope of his volume. Some account of the 
gradual change of the activities of the Masters might perhaps have 
been expected in a treatise which describes the duties of many other 
officers of the Chanceryin remarkable detail. The Masters appear to have 
been still writing for the Seal at the close of the reign of Richard II. 

Next in order came the twelve clerks of the Chancery ‘ of the second 
form’, who were known as dowgiers, possibly as being clerks who were 
a bouche and had their diet at the expense of the Master of the Rolls 
or the Chancellor. The Clerk of the Crown was the chief of the 
bowgiers; and Sir Henry Lyte thinks that the ‘Six Clerks’ and the 
three Clerks of the Petty Bag were also of the second form. But, 
unlike the Clerk of the Crown, the Six Clerks and the Clerks of the 
Petty Bag were appointed by the Master of the Rolls, and formed 
part of his establishment. As they were not of the same establish- 
ment as the Clerk of the Crown the view that they were of the second 
form may perhaps be erroneous. 

The last group of officers of the Chancery were the Cursitors who 
wrote original writs de cursu, by which ordinary proceedings in the 
courts of common law were initiated—from the time of Sir Nicholas 
Bacon they had a hall or office in Cursitor Street where they kept 
their commons in term time. They were abolished in 1835, and the 
fate of their pictures and plate is unknown. Possibly they remain in 
the family of one of the last of their number. 

Besides these three groups there were several clerks of the Chancery 
who had special offices, namely, the Clerk of the Hanaper who was 
responsible for the fees paid for charters, letters patent, and writs, the 
Prothonotary who engrossed and enrolled treaties and: instruments 
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relating to foreign and colonial affairs, the Spigurnel or Sealer, the 
Chaffwax, and the Portjoye or carrier of the records. Sir Henry 
gives excellent accounts of these officers and their duties; but he is 
less successful with the early history of the Prothonotary than with 
that of the others. It must be remembered, however, that his book is 
primarily concerned with the Great Seal and incidentally only with the 
officers of the Chancery. 

In early days the Chancery was the source of all original writs by 
which proceedings were instituted in the King’s Courts. It was also 
the royal secretariat in which other documents under the Great Seal 
were prepared. But in the fourteenth century the Chancellors were 
busy laying the foundations of the equitable jurisdiction of the High 
Court of Chancery; and as that jurisdiction was developed, so the 
importance of the Chancery as a royal secretariat declined. Much of 
its business passed into the hands of the Keeper of the Privy Seal and 
his staff. The Keeper used to send writs instructing the Chancellor 
to prepare and seal letters patent in the words stated in the writ or 
in debito modo. In these cases the functions of the Chancery were 
merely formal. It had to translate the documents into Latin, if they 
were written in French or English, to engross them, and to affix the 
Great Seal to them in the appropriate manner. Another much used 
means by which the Chancellor was instructed was the Bill of Privy 
Seal, a less formal instrument than the Writ of Privy Seal, but bearing 
on its face the impress of that seal. These Bills were chiefly used for 
directing the issue of letters of protection and safe conduct, and were 
of less importance than the Writs of Privy Seal. 

By degrees the Keeper of the Privy Seal, like the Chancellor, ceased 
to be in constant attendance upon the King, and special warrants for 
the use of his seal became necessary. Sometimes the authority was 
given by an accredited messenger, but the usual warrant was the Signet 
or the King’s Secret Seal. Thus we may find in the fourteenth century 
letters under the Signet addressed to the Keeper of the Privy Seal 
directing him to send a writ to the Chancellor as a warrant for him to 
cause letters patent to be made in due form or in the words stated in 
the letter under the Signet. A writ of Privy Seal would thereupon be 
sent to the Chancellor pursuant to which letters patent were issued 
under the Great Seal. 

Towards the end of the fourteenth century petitions or Bills asking 
for the grant of letters patent were, when approved by the King, 
treated as sufficient authorities for the issue of the letters without any 
warrant under the Privy Seal or Signet. The King’s Sign Manual was 
usually affixed to the petition, but in some cases he wrote on it express 
words of approval. These documents have usually been known as 
Signed Bills or Sign Manuals; but Sir Henry Lyte classifies them 
with other documents by which authority to seal letters patent was 
given to the Chancellor without the intervention of the Keeper of the 
Privy Seal as ‘immediate warrants’. This expression has hitherto 
been applied to warrants subsequent to the Act of 27 Hen. VIII, c. 11. 
All letters patent and other instruments that passed by these imme- 
diate warrants are annotated in the enrolments with the words per 
ipsum regem. 
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In the reign of Henry III the Treasurer, and soon afterwards various 
other ministers of the Crown, such as the Steward of the King’s House- 
hold, the Keeper of the Wardrobe and the Butler, acquired the right 
of applying to the Chancery for letters patent and writs relating to 
matters with which they were officially concerned. There are even 
applications for writs by officers of the Queen’s Household in the reign 
of Edward III. In all these cases the intervention of the Keeper of 
the Privy Seal was not required. 

The procedure for obtaining grants under the Great Seal became 
more complicated in the sixteenth century. Sir Henry draws attention 
to an application made by the Master and Fellows of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, in 1669 for a licence to alienate in mortmain, for which no 
less than nine preliminary steps were required. Three of these, however, 
were not considered necessary in all cases. One of the chief. features 
of the new procedure was that the Law Officers of the Crown and not 
the officers of the Chancery became responsible for the drafting of 
letters patent. The history of the changes in procedure in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries is left rather obscure; and some 
further comment on the effect of the important statute of 27 Hen. VIII, 
c. 11 would have been a useful addition to the treatise. 

The form and shape which the Great Seal, the Privy Seal, the Signet, 
and other small seals assumed at different times are described with 
remarkable precision, as are also the various methods by which they 
were attached to royal letters and writs. Nearly every change in 
administrative practice, so far as it relates to the royal seals, is traced 
minutely from the thirteenth century until modern times, and every 
statement of importance is justified by a document, and often by more 
than one document, which are printed in full. These details are not 
of purely antiquarian interest. They lie at the root of the history of 
administration in England. The growth and decline of the authority 
of the Keeper of the Privy Seal and the evolution of the office of 
Secretary of State are closely connected with the history of the use of 
the seals. Few modern politicians realize that in the middle ages the 
Keeper of the Privy Seal was one of the great officers of the realm, and 
that the predecessors of our powerful Secretaries of State were obscure 
individuals in constant attendance on the sovereign as private secretaries. 

It is a little doubtful whether Sir Henry has adopted the best 
method of exposition of this difficult subject. Hitherto the brief 
account of the seals in the late Scargill Bird’s Gade to the Public 
Records has been that with which historical students are most familiar. 
This is now in some respects out of date. An introductory description 
of the documents with which the present work is concerned, and some 
commentary on Bird’s account of them would perhaps have been useful. 
His own style of writing is extremely unassertive ; and it is difficult on 
a first reading to realize what an enormous mass of new and illuminating 
material his volume contains. 

This valuable work has been produced with the co-operation of 
several of the learned staff of the Public Record Office, one of whom, 
Mr. V. H. Galbraith, read all the proof-sheets and compiled the Indices, 
one being of Persons and Places, the other of Subjects. Both are well 
constructed, and appear to be accurate. G. J. TURNER. 
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Archaeologia Hungarica, I, Das Kunstgewerbe der Avarenzeit in 
Ungarn. Von NANDOR FETTICH: Mitteilung I. Zahnschnitt- 
ornamentik und Pressmodellfunde. 124x9%. Pp. viii+67, with 
7 plates and 22 illustrations, and Hungarian version. Budapest: 
Stemmer. 1926. 

Hampel’s three volumes in German teem with illustrations, but are 
twenty-two years old and need revision in the light of recent research ; 
and the present work in two languages, well printed in Roman type 
and adequately illustrated, is a first instalment of such revision, giving 
complete pictures of the important Madaras and Fonlak finds. More 
than two-thirds of the existing material is due to the nomadic or 
centrifugal culture of Eastern Europe as opposed to the centripetal 
tendencies of the classical world; and it is now possible to assign 
various types with some confidence to Scythians, Sarmatians, Huns, 
and Avars respectively, in contrast to the West German and Byzantine 
series found in association. Several ornamental motives are traced 
into Europe by way of Roumania and Hungary, such as the running 
stag, the stylized bird of prey, the animal head of Salin’s Style II, 
scrolls of foliage, animal fights and the boar’s head, while the gryphon 
is shown to have been introduced by the Huns about A.D. 400. On 
this evidence the author has no hesitation in deriving the Teutonic 
animal-ornament from southern Russia and eventually from western 
Asia. 

Special emphasis is laid on the Avar ‘tooth’ ornament (generally 
groups of three or four transverse lines at intervals, starting from one 
contour line of an interlaced pattern but not quite reaching the parallel 
outline), and various explanations of it are discussed. In Europe it is 
confined to Hungary, and plays the same role as the Kezlschnitt or 
Kerbschnitt of the Teutonic world. Another Avar practice was to 
make the hoop and plate of their buckles in one piece; and, like the 
gryphon, the foliage-scroll is attributed to the Huns, who early in the 
fifth century brought in several novelties, which were formerly regarded 
as Sarmatian of the sixth to eighth centuries. But the domination of 
the Huns was too short to effect a radical change in Hungarian art, 
and the Avars were firmly in possession by 568. With the latter is 
connected the large series of moulds, not for casting metal, but for 
pressing gold and silver foil into rosettes, buckle-plates, and other 
ornaments, largely for use on horse-harness. It is not surprising to find 
certain Byzantine trinkets in their graves, for such things even reached 
Kent and Sussex (Antig. Fourn. iv, 50) from some manufacturing centre 
in south-east Europe. 

The important Keszthely group, about which there has been much 
discussion in the past, is here referred to the Huns, the absence of the 
brooch suggesting a connexion with the Avars and Magyars, though 
the style is analogous to the Teutonic Style II, which was not derived 
from Style I, but came into North German art from the southern part 
of that country. Another problem is presented by the notched blades 
of text-figures 11 and 18, which have a wider interest, as specimens of 
horn have been found at Bar Hill in Dumbartonshire (Proc. Soc. Ant. 
Scot. xl, 524) and of bone at Mainz (Mainzer Zeitschrift, viii-ix, 72, 
fig.6,no. 20). Their purpose remains uncertain, but a striking likeness 
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to part of an Egyptian bow of the Roman period may be pointed out : 
it is illustrated by our Fellow Mr. Henry Balfour in Fourn. R. Anthrop. 
Inst. li, 305. 

The presentation of Hungarian antiquities in bilingual monographs 
is an enterprise to be encouraged ; and it is gratifying to see accounts 
of prehistoric gold-finds, the Palaeolithic and Copper Ages of Hungary 
announced in future volumes of this series. Once the language difficulty 
is surmounted, Hungary’s contribution to the archaeology of Europe 
will be found of special interest to those concerned with the influence 
of oriental motives on European art. REGINALD A. SMITH. 


Periodical Literature 


The British Museum Quarterly, no. 4, includes the following 
articles :—Sumerian copper relief, c. 3000 B.c.; A new model of the 
Mausoleum; Terra-cotta statuettes from Boeotia; Early chessmen 
from Dorsetshire; Antiquities of the Bronze Age from Hungary; 
Cretan coins from the Evans collection; Ancient Egyptian wall- 
paintings ; Carthaginian cinerary urns ; A Syro-Hittite cylinder seal ; 
Two Chinese jade ornaments; Model of a cooking stove (Han 
dynasty); A Ko Ware vase; Early German prints; Two portrait 
medals; Greek glass figure of a whale; An inscribed Turkish sword ; 
The Jerash head. 

The English Historical Review, April 1927, contains the following 
articles:—‘ Consuetudo Regis’ in Essex, Norfolk, and Suffolk, by 
Miss E. B. Demarest ; The Household administration of Henry Lacy 
and Thomas of Lancaster, by Prof. J. F. Baldwin; The Coalition 
ministries of 1827: i, Canning’s ministry, by A. Aspinall; The Concert 
of Europe and Moldavia in 1857, by Prof. T. W. Riker; A charter of 
enfeoffment under William the Conqueror, by D. C. Douglas; A letter 
of Edward III to his Chancellor and Treasurer, by B. Wilkinson ; 
The Houses of Correction at Maidstone and Westminster, by S. A. 
Peyton; The Carew Manuscripts, by M. R. James. 

History, April 1927, contains the following articles :—Everyday life 
in some medieval records, by Prof. Hilda Johnstone; Political philo- 
sophy from Hobbes to Mazzini, by Prof. A. F. Pollard; The study of 
local history in the United States of America, by Prof. J. W. Oliver ; 
Some platitudes, by W. C. Somervell ; Historical revisions: 41—The 
Household Ordinance of 1279, by B. Wilkinson. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, February 1927, 
contains the following articles:—The Chancery of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, by J. F. Baldwin; Justices of the Peace from 1558 to 1688, 
by Bertha H. Putnam; The Accessibility of Archives: xix, Canada, 
xx, South Africa, xxi, British West Indies, xxii, India; Select docu- 
ments: viii, Loans from the city of London to Henry VI, 1431-49, by 
M. I. Peake ; Summaries of Theses: xix, The political and ecclesiastical 
activities of Bishop Williams, by Mildred E. Hudson: xx, British 
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activities in Yucatan and on the Moskito shore in the eighteenth 
century, by J. McLeish ; Dictionary of National Biography: corrigenda 
and addenda; The New English Dictionary ; Migrations of Historical 
MSS. 

Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 56, July- 
December 1926, contains the following articles of archaeological 
interest :— Report on the investigations at Lubaantun, British Honduras, 
by T. A. Joyce; Data on the structure of Pre-Columbian Huastec 
mounds in the Tampico region, Mexico, by J. M. Muir; The Zouche 
Codex, by R. C. E. Long ; The recent geology and neolithic industry 
of the northern Fayum desert, by Miss E, W. Gardner and Miss G. 
Caton-Thompson, with observations on the paper by Sir Flinders 
Petrie ; A comparison of drawings from Ancient Egypt, Libya, and the - 
south Spanish caves, by E. S. Thomas; The archaeology of Gorgona 
Island, South America, by J. Hornell. 

Fournal of the British Archaeological Association, vol. 32, part 1, 
contains the following papers:—Valle Crucis, by E. W. Lovegrove ; 
Rhuddlan Castle, by H. Harold Hughes; St. Asaph Cathedral, by 
E. W. Lovegrove ; The carving on Maen Achwyfan, by H. Harold 
Hughes; Notes on the origin of Maen Achwyfan, Whitford, near 
Holywell, by Rev. Ellis Davies; The Sandbach crosses, by Rev. P. H. 
Ditchfield ; Tomen y Rhodwydd; Tabley old Hall and its association, 
by J. Newns; The Rows ‘and old houses of Chester, by Miss C. 
Demuth; The Chester Congress of 1849; Provincial Museums : 
iii, The Yorkshire Museum, by W. E. Collinge ; Notes on the battle 
of Assandun, by C. G. Brocklebank and J. W. Burrows. 

Antiquity, vol. 1, no. 1, contains the following articles and short 
notes:—Lyonesse, by O. G. S. Crawford; The Roman frontier in 
Britain, by R. G. Collingwood ; Orientation, by Vice-Admiral Boyle 
Somerville; Stonehenge as an astronomical instrument, by A. P. 
Trotter ; Some prehistoric ways, by R. C. C. Clay; Maori hill-forts, 
by R. Firth; The Danube thoroughfare and the beginnings of civiliza- 
tion in Europe, by V. Gordon Childe; Prehistoric timber circles, by 
Mrs. Cunnington; The Talayots of Majorca; Irish Megaliths; Mon- 
golia ; Woodhenge;; ‘ L’affaire Glozel’; Corbelling ; Rhodesia; Wind- 
mill Hill; Flints and food-gatherers ; The Huelva hoard. 

The Library, vol. 7, no. 4, contains the following articles :—Greek 
manuscripts in England before the Renaissance, by M. R. James; 
Printing at Milan in the fifteenth century, by V. Scholderer; Some 
notes on the Stationers’ Register, by W. W. Greg; Caxton on the 
Continent, by W. J. Blyth Crotch; An Inventory of Paper, 1674, by 
R. W. Chapman; Melzi’s dating of ‘ Palmerino di Inghilterra, part iii’, 
by G. R. Hayes; Greek types, old and new, by A. W. Pollard. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, vol. 6, part 4, contains the 
following articles :—The Wynslowe family ; Pedigree of Wynslowe of 
London and Essex, and of Burton, co. Oxon.; Visitation of Arms of 
Kent, 1594: supplement, by R. Griffin; Sommers family, by J. H. 
Bloom; London Pedigrees and Coats of Arms; Payne of East 
Grinsted. 

Annals of Archaeology and Anthropology, vol. 14, nos. 1-2, contains 
the following articles :—A local version of the sequel to the Odyssey 
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and the cult of Telemachos in Ithaka, by W. R. Halliday ; Excava- 
tions at Sheikh Abd el Gurneh, 1925-6, by Robert Mond and W. B. 
Emery; The site of Hazor, by J. Garstang. 

Fournal of the British Society of Master Glass-Painters, April 1927, 
contains the following articles :—Glass-painters’ advertisements, by 
J. A. Knowles ; Michael Sigismund Frank, by the late F. X. Zettier ; 
A history of the York school of Glass-painting, by J. A. Knowles ; 
The glazing of St. Stephen’s chapel, Westminster, 1351-2, by L. F. 
Salzman. 

The Geographical Fournal, March 1927, includes the following 
papers:—Ships of early explorers, by G. S. Laird Clowes; Recent 
Russian archaeological exploration, by W. E. D. Allen. 

The number for May 1927 includes the following :—The landfall of 
Columbus: an old problem restated, by Lt.-Commander R. N. Gould ; 
Note ona map of the British Isles by Pietro Coppo, by Prof.R. Almagia. 

The Fournal of the Royal Institute of British Architects, vol. 34, 
no. 8, contains an article by J. A. Knowles on artistic craft gilds of 
the Middle Ages. Vol. 34, no. 11, contains an article on the Abbey 
of Pomposa, Emilia, by F. R. Hiorns. 

The Connoisseur, May 1927, includes the following papers:— 
Misericords, by F. Roe; Pewterers’ Trade tokens of the seventeenth 
century, by H. H. Cotterell; The ‘Free miner’ brass at Newland 
church, Gloucestershire, by B. C. Clayton ; Stained pressed glass. 

The Mariner’s Mirror, vol. 13, no. 2, contains the following 
articles:—The Prime Meridian, by W. G. Perrin; The last battlefleet 
struggle in the Bay of Bengal, by Admiral G. A. Ballard ; Captain 
John Strong, by Florence E. Dyer; The history of decorated and 
coloured sails, by H. Szymanski; Harwich dockyard, by Capt. L. H. 
St. C. Cary; Kite-balloon ships ; Nigger-driving on board ship. 

Records of Buckinghamshire, vol. 12, no. 1, contains the following 
papers:—An eighteenth-century village fire and a Bucks. spa, by 
Lady Verney; Fenny Stratford in the seventeenth century, by W. 
Bradbrooke; Notes on four Buckinghamshire parishes in the arch- 
deaconry of St. Albans, by A. J. Clear; Churchwardens’ accounts of 
Quainton; An inscription and mural painting at Chalfont St. Peter, 
by E. C. Rouse; The building of the County Hall, Aylesbury, by 
Col. G. R. Crouch. 

The Essex Review, April 1927, includes the following papers :— 
A perambulation of the parish of Chignal St. James in 1797, by Miller 
Christy ; The manor of Nettleswellbury, by Rev. J. L. Fisher; Felsted 
School’s western cousin (Sir Thomas Rich’s school, Gloucester), by 
A. R. Moon; Some early Essex inventions, by A. Hills; The Loyal 
Chelmsford Volunteers, by A. B. Bamford. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 28, contains 
the following papers :—Argentine’s manor, Melbourn, Cambs., 1317-18, 
by W. M. Palmer; A recently discovered mural painting in Bartlow 
church, Cambs., by H. H. Brindley ; Windows inserted in the tower 
of St. Benet’s church, Cambridge, in 1586, by L. Cobbett ; A Cam- 
bridge Bell-foundry, by Canon Stokes; The arms of Thomas Lord 
Audley of Walden (1488-1544), founder of Magdalene College, 
Cambridge, by Prof. G. H. F. Nuttall; The Anglo-Saxon cemetery, 
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Burwell, Cambs., part ii, by T. C. Lethbridge, with a report on the 
human bones discovered, by W. L. H. Duckworth; The chapel of 
St. Mary Magdalene at Sturbridge, Cambridge, by Chester H. Jones. 

Transactions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Antiquarian Society, 
vol. 42, contains the following papers :—Some notes on the history of 
spectacles, by L. Andrew; The informations laid against certain 
townsmen of Manchester in 1746, by Beatrice Stott; Dunham Massey 
hall, by J. Swarbrick ; Clitheroe in the seventeenth century, by W. S. 
Weeks ; A note on Warburton in the eighteenth century, by E. Ogden. 
The number also contains as a supplement Mr. Hawkes’s bibliography 
of early Lancashire printed books. 

Transactions of the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire, 
vol. 76, contains the following articles :—Medieval monumental effigies 
remaining in Cheshire, by F. H. Crossley ; Four Liverpool clippers, 
by F. C. Beazley ; The ‘ French chapel’ in Scotland road, 1804-32, by 
A. de Curzon ; Notes on North Meols, by F. H. Cheetham ; Ormskirk 
Grammar school: the first Minute book, 1613-1890, by Rev. J. R. 
Bate; Old-time Lancashire chalices, by Rev. F. O. Blundell; Wirral 
field-names, by E. H. Rideout; The Chester Mystery plays, by G. W. 
Mathews; John Fletcher and the ‘Stranger in Chester’, by C. R. 
Hand. 

Transactions of the London and Middlesex Archaeological Society, 
New Series, vol. 5, part 3, contains the following articles:—The 
making of Middlesex: its villages, fields and roads, by Sir Montagu 
Sharpe; The Mitre Tavern in Fenchurch street: a favourite house 
of Samuel Pepys, by K. Rogers; Clitterhouse manor, Cricklewood, 
Hendon, by F. Hitchin-Kemp ; The Goose and Gridiron, St. Paul’s 
Churchyard, by W. J. Williams; The Exchequer documents relative 
to Shakespeare’s residence in Southwark, by M.S.Giuseppi; Wyllyott’s 
manor, Potters Bar, by A. H. Seabrook; Stow Commemoration: 
address by C. L. Kingsford; A link in the early history of London, 
by H. Sands; Roman remains: Lombard street, Gracechurch street, 
by W. Martin; Roman London: Brook’s yard, St. Mary’s churchyard, 
Test boring for St. Paul’s; A forgotten chapter in local history: 
St. Andrew’s, Holborn, by H. I. Whitaker; The old hall of Lincoln’s 
Inn; Granite column base preserved in the Guildhall, by H. H. 
Thomas ; Roman London: Miles Lane; St. Michael’s, Cornhill: tile 
stamped P. P. BR. LON., by Sir Montagu Sharpe. 

Report of the Marlborough College Natural History Society includes 
the following papers:—The Ancient Monuments Act, by H. C. 
Brentnall ; Note on Sarsen implements, by J. G. D. Clark; A review 
of Major and Burrows’s ‘ Mystery of Wansdyke’, by H. C. Brentnall. 

Fifty-Fourth Annual Report of the Peterborough Natural History 
and Archaeological Society contains the following papers :—The Slye 
family, by W. T. Mellows; Silver plate in the monastery of Peter- 
borough, by W. T. Mellows; Hinchingbrooke and its owners, by the 
Earl of Sandwich; Monumental brasses, by R. H. Edleston; The 
knights of Peterborough barony, by W. T. Mellows. 

Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society, 1926, contains the 
following papers:—An Irish stone drinking cup, by W. E. Collinge; 
Two notes on the history of the drama ‘in York in the reigns of 
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Elizabeth and James I, by Rev. A. Raine; The earliest extant com- 
mercial treaty with an English kingdom, by J. S. Gayner; Technical 
notes on the St. William window in York minster, by J. A. Knowles ; 
Excavations near the multangular tower, York, 1926, by Rev. A. 
Raine. 

Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland, vol. 60, con- 
tains the following articles :—Note on (i) certain bronze implements 
from Dumfriesshire; and (ii) a symbol stone from East Lomond hill, 
Fife, by J. M. Corrie; Discovery of stone cists at Stenness, Orkney, 
by J. G. Marwick; The boundary between Scotland and England in 
the Portolan charts, by M.C. Andrews; Culross abbey and its charters, 
with notes on a fifteenth-century transumpt, by W. Douglas; Note on 
(i) a casket of Cetacean bone; and (ii) a Highland brooch of silver, 
by J. Graham Callander; Some carved stones from Argyll, by A. 
Graham; The development of Balvenie castle, by W. Douglas 
Simpson; A royal gift to the Hammermen of Edinburgh in 1641, by 
J. Smith; Excavation of a number of graves in a mound at Ackergill, 
Caithness, by A. J. H. Edwards, with a note on the skeletal remains, 
by Prof. T. H. Bryce; Domestic candlesticks from the fourteenth to 
the end of the eighteenth century, by A. O. Curle; Note on three 
metal matrices of seals which bear the emblem of the stag-head 
cabossed, by J. H. Stevenson; The development of Inchcolm Abbey, 
by J. W. Paterson; Notices of (i) a stone axe-hammer from Perth- 
shire ; and (ii) prehistoric and medieval graves on Airngath Hill, near 
Bo'ness, by J. Graham Callander; The excavation of a prehistoric and 
medieval site near Blackside, Muirkirk, Ayrshire, by A. Fairbarn ; 
Three crosses in the south-west of Scotland, by Rev. R. S. G. 
Anderson ; Newhills cross, Aberdeenshire, by J. Cruickshank ; Notes 
on Lulach’s stone, Kildrummy, Aberdeenshire, a symbol stone 
recently found in Mortlach churchyard, Banffshire, and other antiquities, 
by W. Douglas Simpson; An early Orkney castle, by J. Storer 
Clouston; Folklore of the Aberdeenshire stone circles and standing 
stones, by the late J. Ritchie ; Scotland’s supplication and complaint 
against the Book of Common Prayer (otherwise Laud’s Liturgy), the 
Book of Canons and the Prelates, 18th October 1637, by D. Hay 
Fleming; Unrecorded Scottish wood carvings, by J. S. Richardson ; 
The Guthrie bell and its shrine, by F. C. Eeles. 

The Scottish Historical Review, April 1927, contains the following 
articles:—A Scottish bond of friendship betwixt Lord Lovat and the 
Captain of Clanranald,1572, by J. Edwards ; The pioneers of Anglicized 
speech in Scotland, by M. A. Bald; Ridge-cultivation in Scotland, by 
A. Birnie; The national records of Scotland, by J. R. N. Macphail ; 
The International committee of historical sciences, by W. R. Cunning- 
ham ; Scottish students at Helmstedt University, by J. H. Baxter ; 
A Scottish subject’s advertisement, by G. O. Sayles; Patria or 
Sheriffdom, by W. C. Dickinson: Medieval boundaries of sheriffdoms 
of Roxburgh and Dumfries, by D. W. Hunter Marshall. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists’ Club, vol. 26, part 1, includes 
the following papers:—A Kirknewton grave slab, by J. H. Craw; 
A Scottish Border library, by J. L. Hilson; The institution of 
Mr. Andrew Stevenson: the kirk of Dunbar, 1639, by W. Douglas ; 
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The Lairds of Cockpen, by Rev. J. F. Leishman; The monumental 
effigies of Berwickshire and north Northumberland, by J. B. Duncan. 

Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. 37, section C, nos. 7-10, 
contains the following papers :—Letter from Domnal O'Neill to Fineen 
MacCarthy, 1317, by H. Wood; Fragmentary annals from the west of 
Ireland, by E. J.Gwynn; Notes on some Irish regiments in the service 
of Spain and Naples in the eighteenth century, by the Marquis 
MacSwiney of Mashanaglass ; A chemical examination of the crucibles 
in the collection of Irish antiquities of the Royal Irish Academy, by 
R. J. Moss. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 56, 
part 2, contains the following articles :—The early crosses of East and 
West Meath, by H. S. Crawford; Notes on episcopal succession in 
Ireland under Richard II, by E. Curtis; A founder’s hoard of the 
Copper Age, by W. Bremer; A view of Dublin, 1690, by W. G. 
Strickland; Irish knights of the Imperial military order of Maria 
Theresa, by Lt.-Col. Cavenagh; Some ancient place-names, by 
Margaret E. Dobbs; A drawing of Irish boats, c. 1685, by Thomas 
Phillips in the Pepysian Library, by R. A. S. Macalister; An Irish 
Franciscan chalice at Colchester, by W. G. Strickland; An Italian 
episcopal seal (of Castellano Salomoni, bishop of Treviso, 1309-22) 
found in the county of Leix, by R. A. S. Macalister; Dolmen in 
Glenasmole, co. Dublin, by C. McNeill and E. McC. Dix; Dublin 
street names, by E. J. French; The Cealdhra, co. Longford, by H. S. 
Crawford ; The shamrock in literature, by R. A. S. Macalister; Roman 
coin of Probus found in Clones, by S. A. D’Arcy. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 81, part 2, contains the following 
articles :—The native hill-forts in North Wales and their defences, by 
Willoughby Gardner ; Excavations on the site of the Roman fort at 
Caerhun, 1926, by P. K. Baillie Reynolds; The Welsh Celtic bells, by 
Canon Fisher; An early bronze hanging-bowl found at Cerrig-y- 
Drudion, by Rev. Ellis Davies; Bardsey Island and its saints, by 
Canon Fisher; Early Bronze Age finds in the Dyfi basin, by I. C. 
Peate; Brychan, by G. P. Jones; Lead coffin found at Rhuddgaer, 
Anglesey, by H. Harold Hughes; Report on the excavation of the 
chapel of St. Justinian, St. Davids, by E. J. Boake ; Two unrecorded 
hill-forts on Llanymynech hill, Montgomeryshire, and Blodwell Rock, 
Shropshire, and their relation to Offa’s dyke, by Cyril Fox and W. J. 
Hemp; A Bronze Age cinerary urn from Llanbedr, Merioneth, by 
Cyril Fox; The food vessel from the barrow on Linney Burrows, 
Castlemartin, Pembroke, by Cyril Fox ; Bronze axe found at Trefriw ; 
Bronze implement from Tyddyn Bach, Llanfaoreth, Merioneth, by Lily 
F. Chitty ; Bronze dirk found near the Whetstones Circle, by Lily F. 
Chitty ; Gorsedd Bran urn, by Cyril Fox. The part also contains an 
illustrated report of the Annual Meeting held at Pwllheli in 1926. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 48, 
contains the following articles :—Caveats concerning the administration 
of effects of deceased persons; Waterloo: incidents related in 1870 by 
John Samuel of the ist Royals; Bronze Age cemetery at Kilpaison, 
by Rev. J. P. Gordon Williams; Trelech-ar-Bettws antiquities, 1851, 
by G. Eyre Evans; Cross slab from Hen Gapel, Aberavon ; Act books 
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of the Archdeaconry court of Carmarthen; Cannon Balls found in 
Carmarthenshire, by G. Eyre Evans; Whitland abbey excavations ; 
Briefs, 1682-1731 ; The Cistercian Order, by G. A. Taylor ; Eugenia 
and Mary Morgan, Carmarthen, 1795-6 ; A Russian report on Griffith 
Jones’s Schools; Dame Dorothy Mansel of Trimsaran; Newcastle 
Emlyn: the church of the Holy Trinity, by Rev. G. Evans; 
Llandovery : confirmation of the borough charter. 

The Indian. Antiqguary, February 1927, includes the following 
papers :—A Himyaritic inscription, by C. Muhammad Ismail ; Svetam- 
bara Jaina iconography, by Miss H. M. Johnson; The date of Asoka’s 
rock edicts, by M. H. Gopal; Vedic studies, by A. Venkatasubbiah ; 
Notes on piracy in Eastern waters, by the late S. C. Hill. 

The number for March 1927 contains:—Land’s Anecdota Syriaca 
on the Syrians of Malabar, translated from the Latin by Rev. H. 
Hosten: Dharavarsha Parmara of Abu and his inscriptions, by R. R. 
_ Halder; Brahma-Vidya and Sufism, by Umesh Chandra Bhattacharjee ; 
Notes on piracy in Eastern waters, by the late S. C. Hill. 

The number for April 1927 contains:—Vedic studies, by A. 
Venkatasubbiah; Brahma-Vidya and Sufism, by Umesh Chandra 
Bhattacharjee; A medieval Jaina image of Ajitanatha, A.D. 1053, 
by N. C. Mehta; Folk songs of the Tuluvas, by B. A. Saletore; 
Notes on piracy in Eastern waters, by the late S. C. Hill. 

The Ceylon Fournal of Science (Section G, Archaeology, Ethnology, 
&c.), vol. 1, part 3, contains the following articles by A. M. Hocart, the 
Archaeological Commissioner :—Archaeological summary; Note on the 
origin of the Tope; The Four Quarters; The Temptation; The 
throne in Indian art; The Divinity of the Guest ; Two Vedic hymns. 

The American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 31, no. 1, contains the 
following articles:—The church of SS. Cosmo e Damiano in Rome, by 
P. B. Whitehead ; A Roman chamber-tomb at Sardis, by T. L. Shear; 
The discovery of a prehistoric site at Sizma, by D. M. Robinson ; New 
light on the discovery of Yucatan, and the foundation of the new 
Maya empire, by S. G. Morley; Excavations at Corinth, 1926, by 
B. H. Hill; Tdéaos and Timotheos, by Gisela M. A. Richter; 
Proceedings of the 25th General Meeting of the Archaeological 
Institute of America with abstracts and titles of papers read. 

Old-Time New England, vol. 17, no. 4, includes the following 
articles :— The General Artemas Ward homestead, Shrewsbury, Mass. ; 
The patchwork quilt and some other quilts, by G..F. Dow; All 
Saints, Swanton Morley, Norfolk, England, by Rev. G. D. Barry; 
Ancient carpenters’ tools, vi, by H. C. Mercer. 

Bulletin of the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, February 1927, includes 
an article on European textiles of the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries. 

The number for April 1927 includes an article on a Pallava relief, 
Durga, by A. Coomaraswamy. 

Wiener Préihistorische Zeitschrift, vol. 14, part 1, contains the 
following papers:—Two. wedge-shaped stone implements from 
Hungary, by O. Kaddié ; The Gotschenberg, Salzburg, and its relation 
to the beginning of Alpine copper mining, by M. Hell; A prehistoric 
hill-settlement in the lower Pustertal, by P. Reinecke ; The history of 
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the early palaeolithic culture theory, by O. Menghin; Cave finds in 
Dalmatia, by M. Schneider. 

Académie Royale de Belgique: Bulletin de la Classe des Lettres, 
vol. 12, nos, 11-12, includes the following articles :— Algerian corsairs 
in Iceland in 1627, by J. Leclercq ; Bells with Flemish inscriptions in 
foreign countries, by J. Vercoullie. 

Vol. 13, nos. 1 and 2, includes :—The journey of Cardinal Rosetti in 
Belgium in 1641, by J. Cuvelier; Another bell with a Flemish 
inscription, by J. Vercoullie. 

Analecta Bollandiana, vol. 45, part 1-2, contains the following 
articles:—An unpublished life of St. John the Almoner, by H. 
Delehaye; The colloquy of St. Columb Cille and the youth Mongan, 
by P. Grosjean; An unpublished account of the conversion of St. 
Hubert, by M. Coens; The oldest catalogue of relics at Oviedo, by 
D. De Bruyne; Collective letters of indulgence: iii, Letters of the 
thirteenth century, by H. Delehaye. 

Annales de la Société archéologique de Namur, vol 37, part 2, contains 
the following articles :—Historical notices on Dourbes, by Comte C. de 
Villermont ; The seats of the counts of Namur, by A. Huart; The 
foundation of the Jesuit college at Namur, by F. Courtoy; The 
revolution in the Walloon districts of the principality of Liege in 1789, 
by D. D. Brouwers; The Virgin of the Treasury of Walcourt, by F. 
Courtoy: Recent discoveries in the Province of Namur; Accessions to 
the Archaeological Museum at Namur in 1919-23. 

Namurcum, vol. 3, contains the following papers:—The bishop of 
Namur and the ‘procureur-général’, by D. D. Brouwers;- Jacques 
Nicolai, Dinant painter, by F. Courtoy; A relief plan of the citadel of 
Namur, by F. Courtoy; Polychrome figure of the Virgin from the 
abbey of Marche-les-Dames, by F. Courtoy; Roman discoveries at 
Floreffe, by F. Courtoy ; The sixteenth-century retable of Enhet, by 
M. Crick-Kuntziger ; Seventeenth-century wine cooler from Dinant, by 
J. Destrée; Oak carving of the Virgin from the abbey of Leffe, by J. 
Destrée ; Banners of honour given to the communes of Namur in 
1830, by E. Fivet; The solidarity of lineage, by A. Huart ; Mon- 
crabeau, by A. Huart ; Evidence for the arms of Catharine de Gourcy, 
1640, by A. Huart ; Attestations of lineage of inhabitants of Ciney, by 
L. Le Febve de Vivy ; The ‘Compagnie de Bouillon’ at Namur in 
1830, by L. Le Febve de Vivy; Flint implements from the province of 
Namur, by J. le Grand-Metz; An old account, by Comte de 
Villermont. 

Pamatky Archeologické, vol. 36, part 3-4, contains the following 
articles:—A hoard of bronze spectacle brooches found at RaSovice 
near Podébrady, by J. Hellich: A middle La Téne cemetery at Letky 
near Prague, by J. Vacek ; Recent excavations in the neighbourhood of 
Sany near Podébrady, by J. Hellich; Hallstatt culture in Bohemia, by 
A. Stocky ; The history of the building of the church of St. Saviour of 
Clementinum at Prague, by V. Richter; The chapel of the castle 
of Horjany, by V. Zaloziecky; The history of the building of 
the church and college of St. Ignatius in the New Town of Prague, by 
R. Vackova; Discovery of Romanesque remains of the old bishop’s 
palace at Prague, by K. Fiala; Neolithic habitation site at Hnidousy, 
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by J. Pasternak ; Solutrean implements from the Sipka cave in the 
National Museum at Prague, by J. Skutil; Amber in palaeolithic sites 
in Moravia, by J. Skutil; An eneolithic tomb with a crouched burial 
at Opolanky, by J. Hellich; Results of the last exploration of the 
neolithic habitation site at Moéovice, by F. Skrdle; A tomb with a 
crouched skeleton of Thuringian type at Hrobce, by J. Pasternak; 
Flint implements from the Sklep cave at Vratikov, by J. Skutil ; The 
tumulus of Mirkovec, by J. Hellich; Cinerary urns from Doubice, by 
J. Hellich; A La Téne-Roman site at Mirovice, by B. Dubsky; 
Hallstatt discoveries at Strakonice, by B. Dubsky; Hallstatt and La 
Téne burial-mounds at Volyné, by B. Dubsky ; Further discoveries in 
the neolithic station at Moéovice, by F. Skrdle; A fortified site at 
Hradec, by B. Dubsky; Tumulus near Mala Turna, by B. Dubsky ; 
Hradisté, near Pisek, by B. Dubsky ; New Merovingian accessions to 
the National Museum; The stratigraphical chronology of the upper 
Pleistocene black beds, by J. Petrbok; Prehistoric objects in the 
collection of the monastery at Zeliv, by J. Bohm; Discoveries in 
the fort of Volyné, by J. KretSi; The archives of Manderscheid- Stern- 
berk, by A. Birnbaumova ; Inventory of pictures and tapestries in the 
archiepiscopal palace at Prague, by R. Kuchynka; Accounts of the 
building of the Hétel des Invalides at Prague, by A. Podlaha; The 
Podlaha Collection, by A. Podlaha ; An engraving of the pillage of the 
monastery of St. Laurence at Mélnik in 1611, by B. Cermak; 
Contributions to the history of art extracted from the archives of 
Horazdovice, by A. Birnbaumova. 

Suomen Museo, vol. 33, contains the following articles :—The routes 
by which Avar objects reached Finland, by A. M. Tallgren; Bathing 
houses of TSeremissen and Syrjanen, by A. Hamialaiden; Finnish 
country boats, by T. Itkonen; Documentary evidence for the influence 
of Prague on the literature of Finland and Sweden in the Middle 
Ages, by A. Malin; Indulgences found in Finland, by A. Malin ; The 
protection of ancient monuments in Estland, by A. M. Tallgren ; 
Swedish portraits of the seventeenth and eighteenth century, by K. 
Westzynthius; Bibliography of Finnish Archaeology, by N. Cleve; 
Accessions to the National Museum, by K. K. Meinander ; Consecra- 
tion crosses in medieval churches, by A. W. Rancken ; An important 
Bronze Age find from Lappland, by A. M. Tallgren. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxvi, nos. 5-6 (January 1927) (Masson et 
Cie, Paris). M. Peyrony describes the mural paintings of the Caverne 
des Merveilles, Rocamadour, Lot, with illustrations of animals, hand- 
prints, and red spots, attributed to the middle Aurignac period ; and 
the Abbé Breuil discusses the significance of rock-paintings in the 
Grotte d’In-Ezzan, Central Sahara. The female statuette of Savignano, 
Modena, is illustrated (p. 431) and assigned with other steatopygic 
sculptures to the Aurignac period. In sixteen pages the Abbé Breuil 
reviews the famous discoveries at Glozel, Allier, and rejects a La 
Madeleine date for the finds as well as the proposed reduction 
of the antiquity of La Madeleine culture. Prof. Boule reviews Mr. 
Neville Jones’s book on the Rhodesian Stone Age, and M. Luquel that 
of Dr. Menghin on the Tumba-culture of West Africa, both showing 
the growing interest in the Stone Age of the Dark Continent. There 
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are also notices of recent works by Prof. Gordon Childe and Mr. T. D. 
Kendrick. Prof. Reid’s catalogue of prehistoric specimens from north- 
east Scotland, reviewed by Prof. Boule, reveals a much smaller race 
than the present inhabitants about 1500-1000 B.C., ‘ probably from 
western Asia, north-east of the Caspian’. Among the obituary notices 
are sympathetic references to Edouard Naville and Sir William 
Ridgeway. 

L’ Homme préhistorique, 1926, nos. g—-10 (Sept.-Oct.). What little 
is known of the prehistory of Corsica is given by M. Passemard who 
was associated with the late Dr. Forsyth Major in exploring the island, 
and pays a tribute to his manifold scientific attainments, adding a list 
of the caves and rock shelters they examined in the hope of finding 
traces of palaeolithic man. There is a paper on prehistory in Indo- 
China, with special reference to migrations of peoples; and shorter 
articles on pottery ornamented with graphite, the outline of a shield 
in a dolmen at Maintenon (Eure-et-Loir), ritual horns of pottery in 
Sicily, mysterious earth-mounds (¢omelles, not barrows) in the Marne, 
and La Madeleine art in Switzerland, as well as a site of that period 
at Etréchy, near Paris. 

No. 11 (Nov. 1926). Dr. Lénez describes a new site of upper 
palaeolithic date near Chalon-sur-Sadne, with illustrations of flints 
including leaf-shaped blades of proto-Solutré type; side, end, and 
carinated scrapers and angle-gravers, mostly referable to the Aurignac 
stage ; and a few flints of Le Moustier type are figured from the Crimea. 
The Camp de Chassey has again received attention, and M. Variot 
reviews previous explorations of the site. M. Giraux gives references 
for megalithic remains in Corsica, and describes a stone enclosure (La 
Ficciaggola) in the commune of Appietto. A large stone used for 
polishing neolithic celts at Zonhoven, Limburg, is photographed in 
two aspects. 

No. 12 (Dec. 1926). M.A. de Mortillet translates long extracts 
from A. J. H. Goodwin’s Handbook of the collections of Stone implements 
(in the South. African Museum, Cape Town); and Olov Janse sketches 
the results of Swedish excavation in China, which throw light on the 
Neolithic and Bronze Ages. M. Courty defends the Tertiary flints of 
Puy Courny and Puy de Boudieu as human work; and there is a note 
on the earliest human skeletons in Denmark. 

Aréthuse, January 1927,contains the following articles :—The Brescia 
medallion of Galla Placidia, by H. Peirce; The Mayence medal in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, by J. Babelon; The reliquary of St. Radegund 
at Poitiers, by Sir Martin Conway (translated from the Aztiquaries 
Fournal, iii, 1); Coins of the Great Moguls in the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, by G. Bataille. 

The number for April 1927 contains :—The coinage of Louis XVI, 
by A. Dieudonné ; Oriental cylinder seals in the Florence Museum, 
by L. Delaporte; Historical coins of ancient Sicily, by S. Mirone ; 
Berthinet and his portraits of Nicolas Fouquet, by J. Cordey; A 
chamfron of the Emperor Maximilian II, by C. Buttin. 

Hespéris, vol. 6, nos. 2-3, contains the following articles :—Almohad 
sanctuaries and fortresses (continued), by H. Basset and H. Terrasse ; 
Wed-el-Abid, by J. Célérier. 
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Bulletin de la Société scientifique, historique et archéologique de la 
Corréze, vol. 49, part 1, contains the following articles :—Two centuries 
of Benedictine history in Limousin; A Bronze Age hoard, by Abbé J. 
Bouyssonie ; The Canton of Larche during the Revolution (continued), 
by Dr. R. Laffon ; A bibliography of the horse of Limousin (continued), 
by L. de Nussac; Diary of Léonard Masgimel of Millevanches (1684- 
1722), by L. Lacrocq; The tomb of Adémar des Echelles in legend 
and history, by R. Fage. 

Bulletin trimestriel de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1926, 
parts 2 and 3, contains the following papers:—The horse-shoe, by 
O. Thorel; A murder in 1604, by A. Huguet; A wooden framed 
house, rue des Afevres, Amiens, by F. Lamy; Faloise nails, by M. 
de Francqueville ; Picardy woods and wolves from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth century, by H. Josse; The shell heap of the Butte Saint- 
Pierre at Crotoy, by P. Darche. 

Bonner Fahrbiicher, vol. 131, contains the following articles :— 
Stylistic connexions in the Roman sculpture of Gaul and the Rhine- 
land, by F. Winter; The beginning of Christianity and the first church 
establishments in the Roman colonies in the district of the lower and 
middle Rhine and the Mosel, by H. Friedrich ; Imperial property and 
justice in the Rhineland (500-1300), by H. Wieruszowski; The urn- 
field culture in south Germany (Hallstatt ‘A’), by G. Kraft; The 
Roman mile a Greek creation, by A. Oxé; The Aachen-Frankfurt 
military road, by H. Nottebrock; The utility of archaeological maps, 
especially of an archaeological map of the Rhine province, by F. 
Oelmann; Further excavations under the crossing of St. Severin, by 
F. Fremersdorf; Two new Rhenish coin finds, by J. Hagen; Pre- 
historic sun-worship, by C. Clemen; Indian palaces, by F. Oelmann ; 
Shulten’s Tartessos investigations and the solution of the Atlantis 
problem, by R. Hennig; Erpel and Linz, by F. Steinbach and E. 
Huyssen. 

Mitteilungen des Deutschen Archaeologischen Instituts, Roemische 
Abteilung, x\ (1925), parts 3-4. Obituary notices of L. Mariani, R. 
Koldwey, G. Lumbroso, L. Pigorini, A. Frickenhaus, G. Boni, G. 
De Petra, P. von Bienkowski, G. Herbig, and the Countess Lovatelli, 
by W. Amelung ; Restoration of the fragments of the crater of Buccino, 
signed by Asteas, with scene of the rape of Cassandra, by G. E. Rizzo; 
Restoration of the fagade of the apsidal hall in the temple of Fortune 
at Palestrina, criticizing Delbrueck’s restoration, and commending 
that of Mr. H. C. Bradshaw, by H. Hérmann. L. Duebner rejects 
L. Curtius’s interpretation of the Kleobis and Biton relief at Venice 
as connected with the rites of the Mater Matuta, and shows that it is 
the front of a sarcophagus for two boys, represented under the forms 
of Kleobis and Biton, with their apotheosis. A mosaic in the Villa 
Borghese, apparently representing some rite of purification carried out 
by the Salii in the cult of Mars, by R. Herbig. G. Marchetti-Longhi 
rejects previous identifications of the Ionic temple near the Ponte Rotto 
at Rome (now completely freed from its accretions), and argues that 
it was dedicated to Portunus. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit’s Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te 
Leiden, vol. 7, part 2, contains the following articles:—A rare terra- 
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sigillata vase, by J. H. Holwerda; Old Egyptian stone pottery, by 
W. D. Van Wijngaarden: A statue from Eleusis, by J. P. J. Brants; 
Neolithic implements in the sand dunes, by R. Oppenheim; The 
excavation of an urn field at Goirle, by A. E. Remouchamps; A ceme- 
tery at Putten, by J. H. Holwerda. 

Notizie degli Scavi, 6th series, vol. ii (1926), fasc. 7-9. P. Barocelli 
reports from Biandrate (near Novara) a find of Gallic coins (imitations 
of Massaliot,second-century B.C. types), and a similar find at Serra Riccd 
(near Genoa); at Novara remains of buildings of the Roman Novaria ; 
Metzo, pre-Roman cemetery of the age before the Gallic invasion ; 
Tortona, pottery stamps and a Roman road. In Etruria A. Minto 
reports a prehistoric cemetery at Montespertoli with pottery and 
weapons, now in the Archaeological Museum at Florence; and from 
Amelia a few fragments of Roman epitaphs. Rome: R. Paribeni calls 
attention to the systematic efforts to increase the national supply of 
grain by cultivating the Campagna, where the use of motor-ploughs 
or explosives is bringing to light or destroying many antiquities. 
From the estate surrounding the Villa of the Quintilii (Via Appia Antica) 
have come two marble statues of Apollo and Artemis (pl. v), both 
well-known types; the head of a bearded Dionysus (pl. VI), copy of 
a Greek bronze original; and a Hellenistic one of Zeus or Poseidon. 
From an estate on the Via Appia Nuova have come the perfect statue 
of a Roman lady (pl. VII), now in the Museo Nazionale, a headless herm 
inscribed with verses describing a villa garden with its ornaments, 
a mosaic floor (Mus, Naz.), and (among minor objects) a terra-cotta 
antefix with the new subject of a pygmy defending himself from a ram 
(fig. 3). From other sites came two sections of a Bacchic relief,a group 
of two children fighting, and the Greek epitaphs of two young slaves 
of a Julius Proculus, one put up by his schoolmaster, Aelius Lycophron. 
At Torre Casilina (Via Casilina) were found remains of tombs, sarco- 
phagi, statues, &c. Near the Ponte di Nona (Via Prenestina) was 
discovered the lid of a sarcophagus with scenes of the death of 
Oenomaus and the victory of Pelops represented in an unusual way 
(pl. viIl a), and another sarcophagus with interesting scenes of country 
life (pl. v1II 4), together with epitaphs, a deposit of terra-cotta ex-votos, 
and minor objects. From near the Villa Spada on the Via Salaria 
came another sarcophagus lid with the story of Orestes and Iphigenia 
(pl. vIllc), the portrait statue of a general (late first or early second 
century), inscriptions, and architectural fragments. R. Paribeni also 
reports inscriptions from the site of Bovillae with records of a priestly 
college. Formia, discovery of lead water-pipes and seven inscribed 
bases of honorary statues, especially one for public entertainments 
given by C. Clodius Hilarus, throwing light on municipal procedure 
in such cases, with other interesting details about the municipal con- 
stitution in the first or early second century A.D., by S. Aurigemma, 
who also reports two fragments from Cuma, one with the words 
Nero puer. S. Ferri reports the following from south Italy (Lucania 
and Brutii) :—Tiriolo, a find of Siculo-Punic coins, perhaps of the time 
of Hannibal’s alliance with the Brutii; Pomarcio Vecchio (near 
Metaponto), three fragments of tiles with graffiti of Greek hexameters 
recording a victory in the Pythian and Nemean games (fourth to third 
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centuries B.C.) ; Altomonte, Latin epitaph of a freedman ; Gioisa Ionica 
(Calabria), the Roman theatre (pl. Ix), of poor character, but interesting 
from the unique survival in two niches of the scaena of the acoustic jars 
mentioned by Vitruvius, and terra-cotta pipes in the stage-wall also 
probably acoustic; fragments of sculpture from the same town 
including a headless female statue in Greek marble; from one of the 
cemeteries of Locri a Parian marble copy of the ‘orante’ type 
(Amelung, Vatican, ii. 538); a late head in a Phrygian cap, perhaps 
from a figure of Mithras or Attis. 

Rendiconti della R. Accademia Nazionale dei Lincei,vol.i, ser.vi(1925), 
fasc. 11 and12. R.Almagia discusses the map published by C. De La 
Ronciére as that prepared by Christopher Columbus in order to explain 
his proposed expedition to Ferdinand and Isabella in 1491, and after 
reviewing the evidence decides that the map was not made for 
Columbus but may have been used by him. C. A. Nallino continues 
his comments on passages relating to inheritance in the fifth-century 
Syro-Roman manual of law. <A. Albertoni shows that a statement in 
St. Clement's First Epistle to the Corinthians (ch. 35), that Christians 
had sold themselves into slavery in order to emancipate or feed others 
with the price, refers to a custom known to Greek and Oriental but 
not to Roman law, which only recognized personal substitution. 
Prof. P. Fabre criticizes (in French) A. Vogliano’s theories about 
the Greek inscription on an altar of one of the Phrygian cults, dis- 
covered in 1919 and now in the Lateran Museum. 

Vol. ii, fasc. 1 and 2 (Jan—Feb. 1926). Prof. Carolina Lanzani 
argues that the battles of Fidentia and Placentia in the civil war of 
83-82 B.C. were separate engagements, and not one as has been sug- 
gested; L. Cantarelli on legal education before and after Justinian ; 
Eight unpublished letters (1826-31) of Champollion le Jeune on 
Egyptian antiquities. Prof. Pais describes three small marble heads 
from Pompeii (Naples Museum), representing Macedonian kings, which 
he believes to have come, like much of the sculpture at Pompeii, from 
the spoils of Greece at the end of the first century B.C. 

Vol. ii, ser. vi, fasc. 3 and 4 (March-April, 1926). F. Brandileone, 
Why Dante places the founder of the science of canon law (Gratian) 
in Paradise ; A review of the origin and growth of ecclesiastical juris- 
prudence ; The Somali populations in local: historical tradition, by 
E. Cerulli; Monuments in Epirus (Apollonia and Dodona) showing 
the influence of Apulian (Tarentine) art, by D. Zancani ; G. Furlani 
shows that a manuscript at Beirut, described as an Arabic version of 
parts of Porphyry and Aristotle, is really only ‘a collection of defini- 
tions and extracts from Greek commentators on those authors. 

Atti e Memorie della Societa Tiburtina di Storia e d’ Arte, vol. 4, 
no. 4, contains the following articles:—Monsignor Rivarola, by G. 
Brigante-Colonna; Some ancient families of Tivoli, by C. Regnoni ; 
Music in the Villa d’ Este, by G. Radiciotti; The family of Mauro 
Macera, by C. Regnoni. 

Vol. 7, nos. 1-2, contains :—Excavations in the basilica of S. Vin- 
cenzo at Montecelio, by C. Piccolini and G. Mancini; The earliest 
portrait of St. Francis of Assisi, by V. Pacifici and S. Rosa de Angelis ; 
Tivoli and St. Francis, by G. Petrocchi. Among the shorter notes may 
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be mentioned :—Prehistoric cemetery, votive offerings, &c., found at 
Acquorra; Discovery of a Roman potter’s shop; Mosaic fragments ; 
Remains of a Roman road; Roman inscriptions; A Tivoli record in 
the Porziuncola; Tivoli from 1595 to 1744 in Lolli’s History; The 
march of the Austrian army through Tivoli in 1707. 

Fornvannen: Meddelanden fran K .Vitterhets Historie och Antikvitets 
Akademien, 1926, hafte 6 (Stockholm). Besides historical and archi- 
tectural matter this number contains a note by Ivar Schnell on the 
casting and hafting of some peculiar bronze celts; and Gunnar Ekholm’s 
reply to Dr. Europaeus, who contends that the boat-axe culture 
originated in central Europe, preferably in the Saale area. The former 
makes Jutland the head-quarters of that culture, and points out that 
the sepulchral pottery of Saxony and Thuringia dates from the late 
chambered barrow period and should not be connected with the single 
graves of Jutland which have their beginnings in the dolmen period. 
Four illustrations (p. 427) show the sequence of boat-shaped axe- 
hammers from the single graves (lower level), Sweden and Finland ; 
and emphasis is laid on the material riches of Denmark in the late 
' Stone Age. 

1927, hafte 1. A corrected version of a Runic inscription from 
Vadsbo, Vestergétland, is given by Hugo Jungner, with an illustration 
of the stone and another at St. Ek, known as the Torsten. The first 
silver coin of Olof Skétkonung found in the Baltic area is recorded by 
T. J. Arne from a hoard including coins of William Rufus, Ethelred IT, 
and Cnut, found in Esthonia, 1850 (see Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik, 
xxxvi, parts 3-4). 

Annales du Service des Antiquités de [Egypte, vol. 26, part 2, con- 
tains the following articles :—Preliminary report on the excavations at 
Saqqara (1925-6), by C. M. Firth; Two more tombstones from 
Tell el Yahoudieh, by C.C. Edgar; Report on an expedition to the 
obelisk at Abguig (Fayum), by Mohamed Chaaban; Repairs to the 
curtain wall of the great temple at Denderah under Tiberius, by 
N.A. Giron; A Graeco-Egyptian‘coré’ from Memphis, by C. Picard ; 
Report on the work at Karnak, by H. Chevrier; A stone of Queen 


(oft u) from the third pylon of Karnak, by P. Lacau; The columns 


of the hypostyle of the temple of Khonsou, by G. Lefebvre; A tri- 
lingual stela of Ptolemy Strategos, son of Panas, by N. A. Giron; 
A shawabti figure of Puyamre from Saqqara, by P. Gunn; A -sub- 
sidiary burial in Hap-Zefi’s tomb at Assiut, by G. A. Wainwright, 
with notes on the coffins of Heny, by B. Gunn; An ancient Egyptian 
horse, by J. E. Quibell and Lt.-Col. A. Olver. 

Vol. 26, part 3, contains :—Inscriptions from the Step Pyramid site: 
(i) an inscribed statue of King Zoser, (ii) an architect's diagram of the 
third dynasty, by B. Gunn; Fragments of papyri from Oxyrynchos, by 
C. C. Edgar; General description of the monastery of St. Simeon 
at Aswan, by U. Monneret de Villard; Geographical researches: 
(i) Tida and its neighbourhood, (ii) Elearchia, by G. Daressy; A pre- 
eleventh dynasty statuette, by H. Gauthier. 
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Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday, 17th February 1927. Mr. Emery Walker, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Messrs. K. M. Macmorran, 
A. K. Morgan, M. C. B. Dawes. 

Mr. P. B. Chatwin, F.S.A., read a paper on the decoration of the 
Beauchamp chapel, Warwick, with special reference to the sculptures, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Thursday, 24th February 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Messrs. A. L. Poole, R. C. 
Anderson, and A. Keiller. 

Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., exhibited on behalf of the Powysland 
Museum the remains of a Late Celtic shield from Moel Hirradug, 
Flintshire. 

Mr. Hilary Jenkinson, F.S.A., read a paper on a seal of Henry I on 
a charter to St. Peter’s, Gloucester. 

Mr. C. Johnson, F.S.A., read a paper on London ship-building, 
1295. 

The above papers will be published in the Antiguaries Fournal. 


Thursday, 3rd March 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H. R. Darlington was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., exhibited and presented the silver 
seal matrix of Travers College from the Croft Lyons collection. 

Mr. W. J. Andrews, F.S.A., exhibited some heraldic books. 

Mr. W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A., exhibited some human remains found 
beneath the Roman level at Welwyn, Herts. 

The following were elected Fellows:—Dr. Dan Mackenzie, Mr. 
Francis Nicholas Arbuthnot Garry, Mr. John Peter Dippie Grant, 
Mr. Philip Walter Kerr, Mr. Vere Gordon Childe, Mr. Sidney Smith, 
Mr. John Allan, Mr. George Cyril Brooke, Mr. Owen Fortrie Parker, 
Mr. Frank Ernest Burton, Captain Edward George Spencer-Churchill, 
and Rev. Edward Hungerford Goddard. 


Thursday, toth March 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was returned to the President for his gift 
of Vulgaria, by William Horman, privately printed for the Roxburghe 
Club. 

Dr. D. Mackenzie and Lt.-Col. C. E. P. Sankey were admitted 
Fellows. 

Mrs. McGeagh exhibited some Roman and medieval objects dis- 
covered at Witchampton manor, Dorset. 
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Mr. C. H. Hunter Blair, F.S.A., read a paper on post-Reformation 
seals of the bishops of Durham, which will be printed in Archaeologza. 

Mr. E. W. Safford read a paper on the account for the expenses of 
Eleanor, sister of Edward III, on her marriage with Reynald, count of 
Guelders, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 

Mr. W. H. Knowles, F.S.A., read a paper on Deerhurst priory 
church and the recent excavations, which will be printed in Archaeo- 
logia. 


Thursday, 17th March 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. G. Eumorfopoulos, 
F.S.A., for his gift of the fourth volume of the catalogue of his 
ceramic collection. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Messrs. D. A. J. Buxton, 
J. L. Kirk, J. P. D. Grant, V. G. Childe, J. Allan, and G. C. Brooke. 

The President referred to the recent death of M. Camille Enlart, 
Hon. F.S.A., and it was resolved that a message of condolence should 
be sent to Madame Enlart. 

Miss N. F. Layard, F.S.A., read a paper on a Stone Age settle- 
ment of the Transition period in the Colne valley, Essex, which will 
be published in the Antiguaries Fournal. 

Mr. Reginald Smith, Vice-President, read a paper on early pottery 
from the Castle Hill, Scarborough, which will be printed in Avchaeo- 
logia. 


Thursday, 24th March1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. C. ffoulkes, F.S.A., for 
his gift of a cast of the front of the Courtrai chest belonging to New 
College, Oxford. 

Mr. P. W. Kerr was admitted a Fellow. 

Mr. A. W. Clapham, F.S.A., read a paper on carved stones from 
Breedon-on-the-Hill, Leicestershire, which will be printed in Archaeo- 
logia. 


Thursday, 31st March 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Messrs. F. Harrison and Sidney Smith were admitted Fellows. 

Mr. J. Graham Callander, F.S.A., Scot., read a paper on recent 
archaeological research in Scotland, which will be printed in Archaeo- 
logia. 

“i: A. L. Armstrong, F.S.A., exhibited urns from Stanton Moor, 
Derbyshire, which will be published in the Andtiquaries Fournal. 


Thursday, 7th April 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., President, in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was passed to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan for 
his gift of a book of Old Testament illustrations of the middle of 
the thirteenth century, privately printed for the Roxburghe Club. 

The following were admitted Fellows :—Mr. F. E. Burton, Dr. C. H. 
Moody, Rev. E. H. Goddard, and Mr. O. F. Parker. 
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The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
1926 was read, and thanks were voted to the Auditors for their 
trouble and to the Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 

Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, F.S.A., read his report on the excavations at 
Richborough in 1926, which will be published as a Report of the 
Research Committee. 


Anniversary Meeting: Monday, 25th April 1927. The Earl of 
Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. H. Sands and Mr. C. O. Skilbeck were appointed Scrutators 
of the Ballot. 

The following report of the Council for the year 1926-7 was read :— 
The Council is happy once again to be able to report a year of 
satisfactory progress. Financial matters are dealt with by the 
Treasurer in his report and need not be further referred to here beyond 
stating that the subject of the Society’s investments has been receiving 
the careful attention of the Finance Committee, which has made 
various proposals for the consideration of the Council. 

In the report that follows the subjects to which the Council 
particularly desires to draw the attention of Fellows are arranged 
under appropriate headings. 

Research.—The excavations at Richborough were continued during 
ths summer under the supervision of Mr. Bushe-Fox who read his 
report in April. Colonel] Hawley also continued the work at Stone- 
henge, but the Research Committee has decided that the excavation 
of this site must be interrupted for the present season, although it is 
hoped that it may be possible to resume it in 1928. In addition, 
owing to the generous help of the anonymous donor who has given so 
liberally in the past, an important Early Iron Age cemetery at 
Pokesdown near Christchurch has been investigated by our Fellows 
Mr. R. C. C. Clay and Colonel Hawley. 

The usual grants have also been made to other excavations, but the 
Council would remind Fellows that these grants are small in them- 
selves and are given rather as a mark of goodwill than in the belief 
that they are of much financial assistance. Once again, therefore, it is 
necessary to urge the need of generous contributions to the Research 
Fund in order that the Society may take its proper place in supporting 
archaeological investigations both in this country and abroad. 

In July the Council summoned a conference to consider the question 
of more systematic supervision of excavations in the City of London. 
This conference was attended by representatives of the City Corpora- 
tion, of the museums, and by other interested persons, and it is 
hoped that it may result in this important work being put on a more 
satisfactory basis. It is encouraging to be able to record that 
the Corporation has appointed an official to plan any remains found, 
but although this is a distinct step in advance it does not by any 
means solve all the difficulties. 

Publications.—Archaeologia, volume 1xxv, was issued towards the 
end of last year and volume Ixxvi is now being paged and should be 
published in thesummer. It is also hoped that volume Ixxvii, cover- 
ing the present session, may be in the hands of Fellows in December 
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and that hereafter the issue of the volume may take place within a 
few months of the close of each session. 

The Antiquaries Fournal has been issued regularly. 

The first report on the Richborough excavations was published in 
August, and it is anticipated that the second report will be ready this 
year and if possible before the excavations begin again. 

Library—The number of Fellows reading in the Library again 
tends to show an increase, as also does the attendance of duly 
accredited students, to which reference was made in the last report. 
The number of books borrowed by Fellows was 797, representing 
loans to 131 individuals, a considerable increase on last year’s figures. 
During the year the Council approved a scheme by which the Library 
became an ‘ outlier’ to the Central Library for Students and received 
in consequence a substantial grant of money—to be spread over three 
years—from the Carnegie United Kingdom Trust. In return for this 
grant, books are lent under certain restrictions to the Central Library 
which accepts full responsibility while they are in its custody. This 
grant has been earmarked under three categories: cataloguing, book 
purchase, and binding and repairs. Under the first head two additional 
lady cataloguers have been engaged and the subject-index is in 
consequence making good progress towards completion. In addition 
it will now be possible to fill many important gaps in the Library, 
while the serious arrears in binding and book repairing will, it is 
hoped, be rapidly overtaken. The new author catalogue is also 
making steady progress, i 

The following books, other than those sent for review, have been 
presented during the past year: 


From the Authors: 


The boundary between Scotland and England in the Portolan charts, by Michael C. 
Andrews. 

The map of Ireland, 1300-1700, by Michael C. Andrews. 

Rathlin Island in the Portolan charts, by Michael C. Andrews. 

Old Evesham pamphlets, no. 3, by E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A. 

The status of the Tasmanians among the Stone Age peoples, by Henry Balfour, 
F.R.S., F.S.A. 

Extracts from the Chapel wardens’ accounts of St. Nicholas chapel, King’s Lynn, 
by E. M. Beloe, F.S.A. 

The Roman Wall: Rudchester Barn to Matfen Piers, by R. C. Bosanquet, 
F.S.A. 

The bronze vessels found at Prestwick Carr, by R. C. Bosanquet, F.S.A. 

Platos Insel Atlantis: Versuch einer Erklarung, by Dr. Paul Borchardt. 

Some account of St. Mary’s priory, Nuneaton, and of the restored church, by 
Harold Brakspear, F.S.A. 

Roman Rudchester: Report on excavations in 1924, by Parker Brewis, F.S.A. 

A vindication of the Wesley-Romney portrait at Wesley House, Cambridge, by 
G. Buckstone Browne, F.S.A. 

Early pictures of lateen sails, by H. H. Brindley, F.S.A. 

A Bronze Age anchor, by H. H. Brindley, F.S.A. 

The Iron bridge at Quy Hall, by H. H. Brindley, F.S.A. 

Kulturgeschichte des Norwegischen Altertums, by A. W. Brogger, Hon. F.S.A. 

Our early ancestors, by M. C. Burkitt, F.S.A. 

Cumberland Glasshouses, by Francis Buckley. 

Glasshouses on the Tyne in the eighteenth century, by Francis Buckley. 

Old London Goldsmiths, 1666-1706, by Francis Buckley. 

A history of old English glass, by Francis Buckley. 
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Old Nottingham Glasshouses, by Francis Buckley. 

Monumental effigies in the county of Warwick, a P. B. Chatwin, F.S.A. 

The battle of ‘ Assandun’: where was it fought ? by Miller Christy. 

The Lethieullier family of Aldersbrook House, by C. H. Iyan Chown. 

A short history of the Shipmaster Society . . . of Aberdeen, by A. Clark. 

The story of an old Meeting House, by Rev. J. M. Connell. 

The Darien Venture, by Frank Cundall, F.S.A. 

Bygone Richmond, by H. M. Cundall, F. S.A. 

Report on the Harrow Hill flint-mine excavation, 1924-5, by E. Curwen, F.S.A., 
and E. C, Curwen, 

Studies in Danish geology, by H. Dewey. 

The derivation of some Kakiemon designs on porcelain, by Lt.-Col. K. Dingwall. 

An historical account of Canonbury House, 2nd edition, by H. W. Fincham, F.S.A. 

A handbook to the cathedral church of Salisbury, by Canon Fletcher. 

Shropshire Inquisitions post mortem, 1245-1645, by Rev. W. G, D. Fletcher, F.S.A, 

Roads on English and French maps at the end of the seventeenth century, by 
Sir George Fordham. 

Richard Gough, by Sir George Fordham. 

Notes on the Itineraries, Road-books, and Road-maps of France, by Sir George 
Fordham. 

A shell mound at Southchurch, Essex, by A. G. Francis. 

A Romano-British castration clamp used in the rites of Cybele, by A. G, Francis. 

Old’ 9 al drinking-glasses, their chronology and sequence, by G. R. Francis, 

F.S.A 


Monumental effigies in Somerset, xii, by A. C. Fryer, F.S.A. 

Gloucestershire fonts, xv, by A. C. F ryer, F.S.A. 

A manual of Roman law, semndianed by E. H. Freshfield, F.S.A. 

A manual of later Roman law, translated by E. H. Freshfield, F.S.A. 

Old silver spoons of England, by Norman Gask. 

Egyptian Grammar: being an introduction to the study of hieroglyphs, by A. H. 
Gardiner, F.S.A. 

Studies on prehistoric Cyprus, by Einar Gjerstad. 

Some Louth Grammar School Boys, by R. W. Goulding, F.S.A. 

Nicholas de Louth (or de Luda), by R. W. Goulding, F.S.A. 

In memoriam: Prebendary James Foster, by R. W. Goulding, F.S.A. 

Excavations at Ham Hill, Somerset, ii, by H. St. George Gray. 

Monumental brass in Penshurst church, by Ralph Griffin, Secretary. 

The church of All Hallows, Hoo, Kent, by Rev. F. J. Hammond. 

Peter Lightfoot, monk of Glastonbury, and the old clock at Wells, by R. P. 
Howgrave-Graham. 

The streets and street-lore of Reading, by A. L. Humphreys, F.S.A. 

Eccentric characters in Berkshire, by A. L. Humphreys, F.S.A. 

Caversham bridge, 1231-1926, by A. L. Humphreys, F.S.A. 

Report on the excavations carried out at the Romano-British town of Magna, 
vol. 2, by G. H. Jack, F.S.A. 

Anthony Hunton, M.D., an Elizabethan physician and his connexion with Harro- 
gate, by W. J. Kaye, F.S.A. 

The Pilgrimage of 1926: being the official journal of the Knights of St. John, by 
Col, E, J. King, F.S.A. 

The castle, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, by W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. 

Excavations on Leckhampton Hill, Cheltenham, 1925, by W. H. Knowles, F.S.A. 

Notice sur le Ficheur Laborde, by Comte A. de Laborde, Hon. F.S.A. 

Bruges and its past, 2nd edition, by Malcolm Letts. 

A MS. account of the battle of Brunanburh, by J. T. Marquis. 

The Mystery of Wansdyke, by the late Albany Major, F.S.A., and E. J. Burrow. 

Neue Steinzeitfunde aus dem Kongostaate und ihre Beziehungen zum Europai- 
schen Campignien, by O. Menghin. 

Les principaux manuscrits 4 peintures du Lambeth Palace 4 Londres, by E. G. 
Millar, F.S.A, 

Livre d’Heures exécuté pour Joffroy d’Aspremont et pour sa femme Isabelle de 
Kievraing, by E. G. Millar, F.S.A. 

Scottish Local Records and the Report of the Departmental Committee of 1925 
on Sheriff Court Records, by D. Murray, F.S.A. 
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Burgh Register of Sasines of Glasgow, by D. Murray, F.S.A. 

The Octocentenary of the granting of a charter to the burgh of Rutherglen by 
King David I, by D. Murray, F.S.A. 

Prehistoric routes between Northern Europe and Italy defined by the amber 
trade, by J. M. de Navarro, F.S.A. 

A Guide to the medieval art of Westminster Abbey, by J. G. Noppen, F.S.A. 

The history of the Island of Antigua, by V. L. Oliver, F.S.A, 

Caribbeana, by V. L. Oliver, F.S.A. 

West Indian bookplates, by V. L. Oliver, F.S.A. 

The Registers of St. Thomas, Middle Island, St. Kitts, by V. L. Oliver, F.S.A. 

The monumental inscriptions in the churches and churchyards of the Island of 
Barbados, by V. L. Oliver, F.S.A. 

The pottery of a third-century well at Margidunum, by F. Oswald, F.S.A. 

A Guide to the Victoria History of the Counties of England, by H. A. Doubleday and 
William Page, F.S.A. 

The Cantor lectures on ornament in Britain, by C. R. Peers, Director. 

Griechische Dolch- und Schwertformen : ein Beitrag zur Chronologie der Europai- 
schen Bronzezeit, by A. E. Remouchamps. 

History of the parish of Wallsend, by W. Richardson. 

Alcoholism in classical antiquity, by J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A. 

The medical aspects of the Greek Anthology, by J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A. 

Lucian and medicine, by J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A. 

The medical interest of Casanova’s Mémoires, by J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A. 

Voltaire and medicine, by J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A. 

Voltaire and English doctors, by J. D. Rolleston, F.S.A. 

Les Origines de L’Humanité, by A. Rutot, Hon. F.S.A. 

Note préliminaire sur la découverte faite 4 Spiennes, by A. Rutot, Hon. F.S.A. 

English Life in the Middle Ages, by L. F. Salzman, F.S.A. 

England in Tudor times, by L. F. Salzman, F.S.A. 

A link in the early history of London, i, by Harold Sands, F.S.A. 

Préhistoire de la Norvége, by Haakon Shetelig, Hon. F.S.A. 

Arms of the cardinals of England, Scotland, Ireland, the Dominions, and America, 
by Major Thomas Shepard, F.S.A. 

Illustrated catalogue of the Museum of Fisheries and Shipping, Pickering Park, 
Hull, 7th edition, by T. Sheppard. 

A brief history of Weston Hall, Northants, by Sir George Sitwell, F.S.A. 

A list of monumental brasses in the British Isles, by Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. 

Ecclesiastical shields for the interior of churches, by R. H. Symonds. 

Twelfth report on manuscripts and records existing in, or relating to, Devonshire, 
by H. Tapley-Soper, F.S.A. 

Saulieu et la collégiale Saint-Andoche, by V. Terret. 

La cathédrale Saint-Lazare d’Autun, by V. Terret. 

Monseigneur Achille Ratti, aujourd’hui Sa Sainteté le Pape Pie XI, by V. Terret. 

The early history of the mute swan in England, by N. F. Ticehurst. 

An historical review of the laws, orders, and customs anciently used for the 
preservation of swans in England, by N. F. Ticehurst. 

On swan marks, by N. F. Ticehurst. 

The Roman villa at Folkestone, by S. E. Winbolt. 

Two notes on Roman Sussex, by S. E. Winbolt. 

The architectural history of St. Andrew’s church, East Hagbourne, by J. W. 
Walker, F.S.A. 

Sandal castle, Yorkshire, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 

A short sketch of the history of Wakefield Cathedral, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 

Saint Helen’s church, Sandal Magna, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 

An historical and architectural description of Monk Bretton priory, by J. W. 
Walker, F.S.A. 

St. Mary’s chapel on Wakefield bridge, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 

St. James’s church, Chapelthorpe, Wakefield, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 

The manor and church of Woolley, by J. W. Walker, F.S.A. 

The Honourable Artillery Company, 1537-1926, by Major G, Goold Walker. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral, by J. A. Warner. 

Progress of medieval studies in the United States of America: bulletin no. 4, by 
Prof, J. F. Willard. 
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A history of the Woodgates of Stonewall Park and of Summerhill in Kent, by 
Rev. G. Woodgate and G. M. G. Woodgate. 
A hoard of Imperial coins from Tarsus, by A. M. Woodward, F.S.A. 
Malta, the islands and their story, by T. Zammit. 
From the Council of the Anglo-Belgian Union: 
Illustrated Souvenir of the Exhibition of Flemish and Belgian Art. 


From E. Neil Baynes, F.S.A. : 
Transactions of the Anglesey Antiquarian Society and Field Club for 1926 
From the Trustees of the British Museum: 
The British Museum Quarterly. 
The Treasure of the Oxus, 2nd edition. 
Guide to Stone Age Antiquities, 3rd edition. 
Catalogue of Additional MSS. rgr1-15. 
Catalogue of Engraved Gems. 
Corpus Vasorum Antiquorum, pts. i and ii. 
Supplementary Catalogue of Arabic printed books, 
Catalogue of Irish Manuscripts, vols. i and ii. 
Schools of Illumination, part v. 


From the Cardiganshire Antiquarian Society : 
Transactions, vol. 4. 
From the Ceylon Government : 
Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of Ceylon, vol. 2. 
From Frederick Chamberlin, F.S.A.: 
El Sefior Frederick Chamberlin en Menorca, by F. H. Sanz. 
From Herbert Chitty, F.S.A. : 
Winchester College: its history, buildings, and customs. 
Winchester College War Cloister. 
From the Clan Lindsay Society : 
Publications, vol. 10. 
From C. T. Clay, F.S.A.: 
Historical introductions to the Rolls Series, by W. Stubbs. 


From the Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, President: 
Vulgaria, by William Horman ... reprinted with an introduction by the Provost 
of Eton. Privately printed for the Roxburghe Club. 
From the Editor : 
Pro Nervia: Revue historique et archéologique du pays des Nerviens. 


From George Eumorfopoulos, F.S.A. : 
Catalogue of the Chinese, Corean, and Persian pottery and porcelain in his collec- 
tion, by R. L. Hobson, vols. 3 and 4. 
From A. H. Gardiner, F.S.A. : 
The tomb of Huy, Viceroy of Nubia in the reign of Tut ‘Ankhamun. 
From the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths: 
The Plate of the Worshipful Company of Goldsmiths, by J. B. Carrington and 
G. R. Hughes. 
From Ralph Griffin, Secretary : 
Memorials of the Cathedral and Priory of Christ in Canterbury, by C. E. Wood- 
ruff and W. Danks. 
A Guide to the ancient glass in Canterbury Cathedral, by Canon A. J. Mason. 
The Danes in Kent, by F. W. Hardman, F.S.A. 
Catalogue of the Loan Exhibition at the Brassey Institute, Hastings, by F. R. 
Fairbank. 
From W. Scotford Harmer : 
A history of Cirencester, by W. St. Clair Baddeley. 
From W. J. Hemp, F.S.A. : 
The history of the Warlow family, by G. H. Warlow. 
Genealogical memoranda relating to the family of Sotheron . . . and to the sept ot 
MacManus. 
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From Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A.: 
Rome of the pilgrims and martyrs, by E. R. Barker. 


From G. F. Hill, F.S.A. : 
A discourse of medals ancient and modern, by John Evelyn, 1697. 
A paralell of architecture both ancient and modern, by Roland Freart, 1723. 


From the High Commissioner for India: 
Antiquities of Indian Tibet, vol. ii. 


From the Keynsham Excavation Committee: 
The Roman house at Keynsham, by A. Bulleid, F.S.A., and Dom Ethelbert 
Horne, F.S.A. 


From Mrs. C. L. Kingsford, in memory of her husband : 

Stow’s Chronicles: original edition, 1566. 

The Political History of England. 

Records and documents concerning Serjeants Inn, by H. C, King. 

Illustrations of the history of medieval thought, by R. L. Poole. 

The Council of Constance to the death of John Hus, by J. H. Wylie. 

Essays on archaeological subjects, by T. Wright. 

The Black Death: a chroni¢le of the plague, by J. Nohl. 

Les Savoyards en Angleterre au xiii® siécle, by J. Mugnier. 

La Zélande: étude historio-géographique, by A. Havenish. 

England und das Basler Konzil, mit einem Urkundenanhang, by A. Zellfelder. 

Le Comté de Hollande sous Philippe le Bon (1428-67), by R. van Marle. 

The Grandison Peerage: Case and evidence, 

From Messrs. John Lane: 
Agricola’s road into Scotland, by Jessie Mothersole. 
From the City of Leicester Museum Committee : 
The old Town Hall, Leicester: illustrated souvenir and guide. 
From the Corporation of the City of London: 
Calendar of Plea and-Memoranda Rolls, 1323-64, edited by A. H. Thomas. 
From the Keeper of the London Museum : 
Short Guide to the Collections. 
From the late Lt.-Col, G. B. Croft Lyons, F.S.A. : 
A Display of Heraldrie, by John Guillim, 3rd edition, 1638, with the index of 1640. 
From the Marlborough College Natural History Society : 
Seventy-fifth Annual Report. 
From Humphrey Milford : 
Some account of the Oxford University Press, 1468-1926. 
From Major-General Mitford, F.S.A. : 
Sources and Literature of English History, by C. Gross, 2nd edition. 
From J. Pierpont Morgan : 

A book of Old Testament illustrations of the middle of the thirteenth century, 
described by S. C. Cockerell, with an introduction by M. R. James. Privately 
printed for the Roxburghe Club, 

From David Murray, F.S.A.: 
Evidence regarding Sheriff Court Records. 
From J. de N. Naunton: 

Japanese sword fittings: a catalogue of the collection of G. H. Naunton, by H. L. 
Joly. 

From Andrew Oliver : 

Parish Registers of Great Marlow, Bucks, 1592-1611. 

Parish Registers of Mentmore, Bucks, 1685-1829. 

Parish Registers of Olney, Bucks, 1665-1733. 

From the Oriental Ceramic Society : 
Transactions, 1924-5, 1925-6. 
From W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A.: 
St. Dunstan-in-the-East : a guide to the exhibition of plate, &c. 
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From Prof. T. A. Rickard: 
Iron in Antiquity, by J. Newton Friend. 


From Harold Sands, F.S.A.: 
The English castles, by E. B. d’Auvergne. » 
Loches, by J. Vallery-Radot. 
La cathédrale de Meaux, by F. Deshouliéres, 
Chinon, by E. Pépin. 
Sixteen volumes of the series of ‘Petites monographies des grands édifices de la 
France’, to complete the Society’s Collection. 


From B. E, imuian: F.S.A.: 
The Journal of the Manx Museum, nos, 1-9. 


From the Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs: 
Historical Survey of the Rumanian people, by N. Banescu. 


From the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon-Tyne : 
Roman inscriptions and sculptures belonging to the Society. 


From the Society of Architects : 
History of the Society of Architects. 


From Mrs, Arthur Stallard : 
Transcript of the Churchwardens’ accounts of the parish of =, All Saints , 
Norfolk, 1443 to 1589, by the late A, D. Stallard. 


From Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. : 
A short history of the parish of Bapchild, Kent, and of its church, by Rev. H. F. 


Lord. 
From Sir Richard Temple, F.S.A.: 
Epigraphica Indica (current parts). 
From the University of St. Andrews: 
Greek Hero Cults and ideas of immortality, by L. R. Farnell. 


From the Victoria and Albert Museum: 

Catalogue of English Furniture and Woodwork, iii, Late Stuart to Queen Anne. 

Illustrated catalogue of an exhibition of works of art belonging to the Livery 
Companies of the City of London. 

Catalogue of an exhibition of drawings, etchings, and woodcuts by Samuel Palmer 
and other disciples of William Blake. 

A Guide to the Salting Collection. 

Review of the principal acquisitions during the year 1923. 

A picture book of Sheffield plate. 

A picture book of English lace. 

A picture book of chests and cabinets. 

A picture book of the work of John Constable. 

A picture book of Byzantine art. 

A picture book of Persian pottery. 

A picture book of Dolls and Dolls’ Houses. 

A picture book of the Pre-Raphaelites and their school. 


From the National Museum of Wales: 
Guide to the collections of Pontypool and Usk Japan. 
From S. A. Warner : 
The Statutes of the Hospital of the Blessed Trinity, Guildford, 1629, by P. G. 
Palmer, 
From Rev. S. W, Wheatley, F.S.A.: 
A sketch of the history of the diocese of Rochester with a short account of the 
cathedral and precinct. 
From S. A. Zhebelev: 
Recueil Gébélev. 


General.—Reference was made in the last report to the probability 
that the boilers would have to be replaced. On examination this was 
found to be necessary, and the work was accordingly carried out 
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during the summer. The result is undoubtedly a great improvement 
in the temperature of the Library. It is probable also that a con- 
siderable saving in fuel consumption will result from the new installa- 
tion. Beyond this no work of repair other than current necessities 
has been undertaken. 
At a special meeting held in June a proposal was made that the i 
Session should begin and end earlier than hitherto, and consequently 
the Council arranged that the present session should begin in October 
and end in May. The arrangement appears to have worked satis- 
factorily, and no falling off in the attendance at the meetings has 
been observed. 
In October Mr. Amery, the Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
referred in a speech at the Imperial Conference to the great importance 
of Air Survey to archaeological research, especially in Mesopotamia 
and Sind. Accordingly a joint deputation from the Society and the 
Royal Geographical Society waited upon Mr. Amery and Sir Samuel 
Hoare, the Secretary of State for Air, to emphasize this aspect of 
archaeological studies, and the representations made by the deputation 
were received very sympathetically. 
The following gifts, other than books, have been received during the 
past year :— 





From Mrs, Antrobus: 
Three photographs of the chasuble made from horse trappings with the arms of 
England in the Cluny Museum. 


From V. B. Crowther-Beynon, F.S.A. : 
Two portrait medals of Martin Folkes, President. 





From C, J. ffoulkes, F.S.A.: 
Cast of the front of the Courtrai chest belonging to New College, Oxford. 


From G. E. Kruger Gray, F.S.A.: 
A banner of the Society’s arms designed and executed by himself. 


From G. F. Hill, F.S.A.: 
An engraved portrait of David Wells, F.S.A., died 1791. 


From Mrs. C. L. Kingsford, in memory of her husband : 
An engraved portrait of John Stow, believed to be unique. 
A collection of deeds relating to London. 
A card-index to printed documents relating to London parishes. 


From L, A. Lawrence, F.S.A.: ; 
Seal matrix of George Newell, Commissary of the Archdeacons of Lincoln and 
Stow. 


From C. R. Peers, Director: 
Map of the county of York, by C. Greenwood, 1817. 





From W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A.: ; 
A mahogany chest of drawers to contain prints and drawings. 


From R. N. Quirke: 
A rubbing of the brass of John Webb in Winchester College chapel. 


From Mill Stephenson, F.S.A. : : 
Silver seal matrix of Travers College, from the Croft Lyons Collection. 


VOL. VII Bb 
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Obituary.—The number of losses is slightly greater than last year, 
and the list contains the names of two Honorary Fellows, of three 
past Vice-Presidents, and of one of the first women Fellows elected. 


Ordinary Fellows. 


Edward Bell, 8th November 1926. 

Miss Gertrude Bell, 11th July 1926. 

Walter Henry Brierley, 22nd August 1926. 

Somers Clarke, 31st August 1926. 

Sir Francis Chatillon Danson, 3rd July 1926. 

Prince Frederick Duleep Singh, 15th June 1926. 

Rev, Charles Robert Stebbing Elvin, 4th March 1927. 
Major Victor Farquharson, 12th October 1926. 
Everard Green, Somerset Herald, 22nd June 1926. 
Robert Charles Hope, 18th December 1926. 

John Murray Kendall, 18th August 1926. 

Charles Lethbridge Kingsford, 27th November 1926. 
John Lawrence Lambe, 24th May 1926. 

William Alexander Lindsay, Clarenceux, 13th September 1926. 
Lt.-Col. George Babington Croft Lyons, 22nd June 1926. 
Alfred Trice Martin, 16th December 1926. 

Walter Money, 18th October 1926. 

William Sharp Ogden, 26th April 1926. 

Walter Warren Seton, 26th January 1927. 

William Barclay Squire, 13th January 1927. 

Edward Herbert Stone, 17th February 1927. 

Henry Taylor, 13th January 1927. 

Colonel Francis Randle Twemlow, 21st January 1927. 
Sir Whitworth Wallis, 16th January 1927. 

Henry Wagner, 24th April 1926. 


Honorary Fellows. 


Camille Enlart, 14th February 1927. 
Edouard Naville, 17th October 1926. 


EDWARD BELL was elected a Fellow in 1889. He'was born in 
1844 and educated at St. Paul’s School and Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge. On taking his degree he entered the family business of 
George Bell & Sons, and at his death was the senior English publisher. 
But it is unnecessary to dwell here on his activities in this sphere. 
As an antiquary Mr. Bell was particularly interested in classical 
archaeology, on which ‘subject he had written several monographs, 
notably works on Egyptian, Assyrian, and Hellenic architecture. He 
was a member of the Hellenic Society and of the Classical Associa- 
tion. He also contributed to the series of monographs on the English 
cathedrals published by his firm. 


Miss GERTRUDE BELL was the eldest daughter of our Fellow 
Sir Hugh Bell and was educated at Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford, 
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taking a First Class in Modern History in 1887. She was elected 
a Fellow in 1921, being one of the first women admitted to the Society. 
Since her election she had lived almost continually in Baghdad, and 
had therefore had no opportunity of taking any part in the Society’s 
work. Her fame as an archaeologist and traveller was world-wide, 
and her work in the Near East, not only in these domains but also in 
politics, has given her a permanent place among the great names of 
her age. Her main activities in the archaeological field were connected 
with the study of Early Christian and Islamic architecture, in which 
she was associated with Sir William Ramsay, her most important 
book, the Thousand and One Churches, being written in collaboration 
with that scholar. After the War she organized and directed a service 
of antiquities in Mesopotamia and founded the Baghdad Museum, and 
it is not too much to say that without her assistance and co-operation 
the excavations at Ur and Kish could never have been resumed, much 
less have been carried out with the success that has attended them. 
Great as her archaeological achievements were, it is probable that her 
political achievements were greater, but this is not the place to dwell 
on them. It may, however, perhaps be permitted to close this brief 
note with the words used in one of the notices of her death: ‘ Her real 
achievement is clear: dying in Baghdad she has left the memory of 
a great Englishwoman.’ 


SOMERS CLARKE was born in 1841 and in 1864 entered Sir Gilbert 
Scott’s office and began his long career as an architect. He was for 
many years partner with the late Mr. Micklethwaite, and in’ 1897 was 
appointed Surveyor to St. Paul’s Cathedral and had much to do with 
the removal of the Duke of Wellington’s monument into the nave and 
with Sir William Richmond’s decorations. In 1881 he was elected 
a Fellow of the Society; he acted as Auditor and served on the 
Council on several occasions, and was an indefatigable Local Secretary 
for Egypt, which he visited regularly and which latterly he had made 
his permanent home. Most of his many contributions to the Society 
dealt with various aspects of Egyptian art and archaeology, and his 
views on such subjects as the Nile dam at Philae, with the consequent 
submersion of the temple, were, if forcibly expressed, always full of 
knowledge and common sense. He had been ailing for some time, 
and although he was taken seriously ill at Cairo, he insisted on going 
to Muhammid, where he died on 31st August, being buried in a tomb 
which he had built beside his house there. He was a man of many 
friends, not least among his fellaheen neighbours, and his death will 
leave a sad blank in many lives. By his will he left the Society not 
only a handsome legacy but a choice of any of his Egyptian books 
and papers after the British Museum had made a selection. 


Prince FREDERICK DULEEP SINGH, the son of Maharajah Duleep 
Singh of Lahore, was born in London in 1868 and educated at Eton 
and Magdalene College, Cambridge. He took a keen interest in all 
matters connected with the archaeology of East Anglia, especially 
heraldry, and contributed several papers to the Proceedings of the 
Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological Society of which he had been 
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President. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1902, had 
served on the Council, and was a Local Secretary for Norfolk. 


Major VICTOR FARQUHARSON was elected a Fellow in 1904 and 
had served on the Council. His chief study was concerned with 
medieval arms and armour of which he had a considerable collection 
and on which he made several communications to the Society. 


EVERARD GREEN was elected a Fellow in 1873. He frequently 
served on the Council, and was appointed a Vice-President in 1897, 
holding that office until 1901. He was born in 1844, being a descendant 
of Maurice Johnson, the first Librarian of the Society and founder of 
the Gentleman’s Society of Spalding, of which Green was a member 
and to which he bequeathed portraits and other objects of interest. 
Always interested in heraldic and genealogical studies he was in 1893 
appointed Rouge Dragon Pursuivant, being promoted Somerset Herald 
in 1911. At the College of Arms he did admirable work until ill health 
compelled him to retire from active duties some five or six years before 
his death. He contributed many papers to the Society, his most 
important being O Sapientia, a study of the Advent Antiphons, and 
The Insignia of an Archbishop, in which he showed that the cross and 
pall were, properly speaking, not the arms of the See, but were used to 
signify the archiepiscopal dignity. Green was a delightful companion, 
full of good humour and good sense, and until ill health compelled him 
to retire into, the country was a regular attendant at the Society’s 
meetings, where he was always welcomed by his many friends. 


JOHN MuRRAY KENDALL was elected a Fellow in 1912 and was 
serving on the Council at the time of his death. He was trained as 
an architect, and before the War had served on the staffs of the Victoria 
County History and of the Royal Commission on Historical Monu- 
ments, for which latter he continued to work in an advisory 
capacity until his death. In the War he served first in the Warwick- 
shire Regiment and afterwards as an instructor to the Sniping and 
Scouting School of the First Army. After the War he became 
Assistant Secretary to the Imperial War Museum, where he did 
admirable work, especially in the rearrangements necessitated by the 
removal of the Museum from the Crystal Palace to South Kensington. 
He was a fine draughtsman and his talents proved especially valuable 
in the preparation of diagrams for the Museum. 


An obituary notice of CHARLES LETHBRIDGE KINGSFORD has 
already appeared in the Antiquaries Fournal (vii, 187). 


WILLIAM ALEXANDER LINDSAY, Clarenceux King of Arms, was 
elected a Fellow in 1889 and was a frequent attendant at the meetings 
of the Society. He was born in 1846 and was educated at Eton and 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and in 1873 was called to the Bar. For 
many years he practised as a peerage counsel, was made a Q.C. in 
1897, and elected a Bencher of the Middle Temple in 1906. In 1882 
he became Portcullis Pursuivant of Arms, and was subsequently pro- 
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moted to be Windsor Herald, Norroy, and Clarenceux. He published 
several articles on peerage cases and other genealogical subjects, but 
made no contributions to the Society. 


An obituary notice of Lt.-Col. CRort LYONS has already appeared 
in the Antiguaries Fournal (vi, 451), but it may now be stated that 
besides giving the Society a choice of any of his books, he also 
generously made it his residuary legatee; this eventually will bring 
in a handsome additional income, to be expended in the main on 
objects in which the testator was especially interested. 


ALFRED TRICE MARTIN was born in 1855, being brother of our 
late Fellow Charles Trice Martin, and was educated at Worcester 
College, Oxford. After acting as Assistant Master at Clifton for some 
time he became the last Head Master of Bath College, which, in spite 
of his enthusiasm, had to be closed in 1909. He then went to Siam 
as educational adviser, from which post he retired a few years ago. 
He was elected a Fellow in 1903 and contributed several papers to 
the Society, his most notable contributions being his accounts with 
Dr. Ashby and others of the excavations at Caerwent, with which he 
was connected for many years. 


WALTER MONEY was elected a Fellow in 1877 and for many years 
had acted as one of the Local Secretaries for Berkshire. He had done 
much work on the antiquities of Newbury and its neighbourhood, 
especially on the topography of the battle-field, and had also made 
many communications to the Society mainly dealing with the 
archaeology of Berkshire. 


WILLIAM SHARP OGDEN was elected a Fellow in 1912. He for 
long had practised as an architect in Manchester, but came to London 
soon after the War. He had had little opportunity of taking any part 
in the Society’s activities, but he left the Society a fine ‘collection of 
water-colour drawings by himself of London buildings which should 
be of great value in the future to students of London topography. 


WALTER WARREN SETON had for many years been Secretary to 
University College, London, of which he was also a Fellow, and had 
made for himself a recognized position as an historian, especially 
of Scotland. He was elected a Fellow in 1920 and had made several 
communications to the Society, including the exhibition of the 
Penicuik jewels which he was instrumental in securing for the 
National ‘Museum of Scotland. He was keenly interested in monastic 
studies and was a prominent member of the British Society of 
Franciscan Studies for which he had edited several volumes, as well 
as acting as Secretary and Treasurer. He had also contributed to the 
Scottish Historical Review. He was born in 1882, and his early death 
is a great loss to archaeological and historical research. 


WILLIAM BARCLAY SQUIRE was one of the foremost music scholars 
of the day, and his work in this field had received a world-wide 
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recognition. He was born in 1855 and after leaving Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, of which he subsequently was elected an Honorary Fellow, 
he entered the Department of Printed Books in the British Museum, 
where he later had charge of the printed music, of which in 1912 he 
published the catalogue. On his retirement he continued at the 
Museum as Honorary Curator of the Royal Music Library which the 
King had transferred to the Museum from Buckingham Palace. His 
literary output was a large one, beginning with contributions to 
Grove’s Dictionary while he was still an undergraduate, and he took 
a prominent part in the work of later editions. He also catalogued 
the music in the Royal College, published harpsichord music for the 
Purcell Society, and edited the Fitzwzlliam Virginal Book in collabora- 
tion with his brother-in-law, our Fellow J. A. Fuller-Maitland. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1888 and had served on the 
Council on several occasions. A paper by him on the Eton College 
early sixteenth-century manuscript of English music was published in 
Archaeologia. 


HENRY TAYLOR was a well-known figure in Chester where he had 
done much important archaeological and historical work, being in his 
time President of the Chester and North Wales Archaeological 
Society and of the Flintshire Historical Society. .He was elected 
a Fellow in 1888 and for many years was an indefatigable Local 
Secretary for his district, in which capacity he made several com- 
munications to the Society. A few years ago Manchester University 
conferred upon him its honorary M.A. degree in recognition of his 
valuable work in archaeology,and history. 


Sir WHITWORTH WALLIS was the son of George Wallis, F.S.A., at 
one time Keeper of the South Kensington Museum. He was born in 
1855, and in 1879 was placed in charge of the Bethnal Green Museum 
and later of the Indian Collection formed by King Edward, when 
Prince of Wales, and kept at South Kensington. In 1885 he was 
appointed the first Curator of the Birmingham Art Gallery and 
Museum. This institution has owed much to his care and enthusiasm. 
Twice he saw it enlarged and the value of his work was recognized 
by the knighthood conferred on him in 1912, a recognition the more 
noteworthy since he was the first provincial municipal officer to 
receive such an honour. Outside the Museum he had many interests, 
being on the Council of the National Art Collections Fund, a Trustee 
of Shakespeare's birthplace, and also taking an active part in the 
artistic and social life of Birmingham. He was elected a Fellow in 
1889 and had occasionally contributed papers to the Society. 


Obituary notices of EDOUARD NAVILLE and CAMILLE ENLART 
have already appeared in the Antiquaries Fournal (vii, 185, 327). 


The Treasurer’s statement on the Society’s finances and the 
accounts for the year 1926 were laid before the Meeting. 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were 
declared elected as Officers and Council for the ensuing year :—The Earl 
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of Crawford and Balcarres, Prestdent; Mr. William Minet, Treasurer ; 
Mr. C. R. Peers, Director; Mr, Ralph Griffin, Secretary; Mr. Parker 
Brewis, Prof. J. C. Bridge, Prebendary W. G. Clark-Maxwell, Mr. C. T. 
Clay, Mr. S. Gaselee, Mr. W. H. Godfrey, Miss Rose Graham, 
Mr. W. H. Guthrie, Mr. G. H. Jack, Lt.-Col. J. B. P. Karslake, 
Major C. A. Markham, Major-General B. R. Mitford, Prof. J. L. Myres, 
Col. J. W. R. Parker, Mr. R. A. Smith, Mr. Frank Stevens, and 
Mr. Emery Walker. 


The meeting was made an Extraordinary Meeting at 2.45 p.m. for 
the purpose of considering various additions and alterations to the 
Statutes proposed by the Council, which were carried nemine contra- 
dicente. 


The Meeting was then adjourned until 8.30 p.m. when the President 
announced that he had appointed Colonel John William Robinson 
Parker to be a Vice-President of the Society. 


The President then delivered his Anniversary Address (p. 233), at 
the close of which the following resolution was proposed by 
Sir Frederic Kenyon, seconded by Mr. Eric Maclagan, and carried 
unanimously :— 

‘That the best thanks of the Meeting be returned to the President 
for his address, and that he be requested to allow it to be printed.’ 

The President signified his assent. 


Thursday, sth May 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., 
President, in the Chair. 

Mr. W. H. Quarrell, F.S.A., exhibited some ecclesiastical plate. 

Mr. L. A. Lawrence, F.S.A., exhibited a copper-gilt figure found 
in Colombia and a late seventeenth-century gold-mounted walking 
stick. 

Mr. Mill Stephenson, F.S.A., exhibited and presented thirteen 
medieval seal matrices from the collection of the late Lt.-Col. Croft 
Lyons, and a special vote of thanks was passed to him for this gift. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society:—Mr. Alfred 
Chester Beatty, Mr. Reginald Hugh Nichols, Mr. Godfrey William 
Mathews, Mr. Robert Pickersgill Howgrave-Graham, Rev. Edgar 
Rogers, Mr. Francis Buckley, Mr. Norman Hepburn Baynes, Dr. 
William George Black, Mr. Alfred Trego Butler, Portcullis Pursuivant, 
Mr. Arthur John Hawkes, Mr. James Percy Tufnell Burchell, Brig.- 
Gen. Fane Lambarde, Mr. Frank Charles Elliston-Erwood, and 
Mr. Ronald Assheton Coates. 


Thursday,12th May 1927. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, K.T., 
President, in the Chair. 

On the motion of Mr. Emery Walker, Vice-President, a special vote 
of thanks was passed to the President for his gift of a copy of the 
ew and Bromholm Psalters privately printed for the Roxburghe 

lub. 
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The following were admitted Fellows:—Mr. G. W. Mathews, 
Mr. F. Buckley, Mr. J. P. T. Burchell, Mr. R. H. Nichols, Mr. R. P. 
Howgrave-Graham, and Mr. A. Chester Beatty. 

Morcos Pasha Simaika was elected an Honorary Fellow of the 
Society. 

Mr. C. Leonard Woolley read a paper on the excavations at Ur, 
which will be published in the Antiguaries Fournal. 


The Ordinary Meetings of the Society were then adjourned to 
Thursday, 20th October 1927. 








